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CHAPTER I. 

1*11 make her brew the beverage herself, 
With her own fingers stir the cnp, 
And know 'tis poison as she drinks it 

Habold. 

Had Lintovbetti aboat to renew an acquaintance with one he had 
scarcely known before, and who might possibly have ceased to remember 
him, his manner could not have been more studiously diffident and re- 
spectful. 

" I rejoice to see your Ladyship here/' said he, in a low, deliberate voice ; 
''where, on the last time we spoke together, you seemed uncertain of 
coming/' 

" Very true, Mr. Linton," said she, not looking up from her work; "my 
Lord had not fully made up his mind." 

" Say, rather, your Ladyship had changed yours," said he, with a cold 
smile ; " a privilege you are not wont to deny yourself." 

" I might have exercised it oftener in life with advantage," replied she, 
still holding her head bent over the embroidery frame. 

" Don't you think that your Ladyship and I are old friends enough to 
speak without innuendo f " 

" If we speak at all," said she, with a low but calm accent. 

" True, that is to be thought of," rejoined he, with an unmoved quietude 
of voice. "Being in a manner prepared. for a change in your Ladyship's 
sentiments towards me " 

" Sir !" said she, interrupting, and as suddenly raising her face, which 
was now covered with a deep blush. 

" I trust I have said nothing to provoke reproof," said Lmton, coldly. 
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"Your Ladyship is well aware if my words be not tme. I repeat then— 
jour sentiments are changed towards me, or — ^the alteration is not of my 
choosmg — was deceived in the expression of them when last we met." 

"It may suit your purpose, Sir, but it can scarcely conform to the 
generosity of a gentleman, to taunt me with acceding to your request for a 
meeting. If any other weakness can be alleged against me, pray let ine 
hear it." 

" When we last met," said Linton, in a yoice of lower and deeper mean- 
mg than before, "we did so that / might speak, and^M hear, the avowal 
of a passion which for years has filled my heart — against which I have 
struggled and fought in vain — ^to stifle which I have plunged ioto dissipa- 
tions that I detested, and followed ambitions I despised— to obliterate all 
memory of which I would stoop to crime itself, rather than suffer on in 
the Jiopeless misery I must do." 

" I will hear no more of this," said she, pushing back the work-table, and 
preparing to rise. 

You must, and you shall hear me, Madam," said he, replacing the table 
and affecting to airange it for her. ''I conclude you do not wish this 
amiable company to arbitrate between us." 
''Oh, Sir! is it thus you tiireaten me P" 

" You should say compromise, Madam. There can be bo threat where a 
oommon ruia impends on all concerned." 

"To what end all this, Mr. Linton P' said she. "You surely canaot 
e2^>ect from me any return to a feeling which, if it once existed, you your- 
self were the laeans of uprooting for ever. Even ytm could scarcely be 
ungenerous enough to persecute one for whose misery you have done already 
too muek" 

" Will you accept my arm for half an hourF" cried he, interrupting. "I 
pledge mysdf it shall be the last time I either make such a request, or even 
allude to this topic between us. On the pretence of showing you the house, 
I may be able— if sot to justify myself-— nay, I see how little you care for 
that— well, at least to assure you that I have bo other wish, no other hope, 
tiran to see you happy." 

"I cannot trust you," said she, in a tone of agifcatioa; "already we wre 
remarked." 

" So I perceive," said he, in an under tone ; then added, in a voice 
aodiiUe enough to be heard by the rest, " I am too vain of my architectural 
merits to leave their discovery to chance, and as you are good enough to 
say you would like to see the house, pray will your Ladyship accept my arm, 
while I perform the cicerone on myself ?" 

The "coup" succeeded; and, to avoid the difficulty and embarrassment 
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a refusal wo«ld liave created. Lady Eilgoff arose, and prepared to aceom- 

panj him. 

" Eh, wkaWwhat la% my Lady P'' said Lord Kilgoff, suddenly awaking 
from a kind of lethargic slumber, as she whispered some words in his ear. 

Her Ladyship is telling you not to be jealous, my Lord, while she is 
msiiDg the tour of the house with Mr. Linton,** said Lady Janet, with a 
malicious sparkle of her green eyes. 

** Why not make it a royal pn^ressP' said Sir Harvey; "her Mi^esty 
the Queen might like it well." 

"Her Majesty likes everything that promises amusement," said the wild 
romp ; " come, Charley, give us your arm." 

" No, I've got a letter or two to write," said he, rudely; '* there's Upton 
or Jennings quite ready for any focdery." 

"This is too bad!" cried she; and through all the pantomime of mock 
royalty, a real tear rose to her eyes, and rolled heavily down her cheek ; 
then, with a sudden change of humour, she said, "Mr. Gashel, will you 
take me?" 

The request was too late, for already he had given his arm to Lady Janet ; 
an act of devotion he was performing with the expression of a saint under 
martyrdom. 

" Sir Harvey — ^there's no help for it— we are reduced to you" 

But Sir Harvey was leaving the room with Olivia Kennyfeck. Li fact, 

couples paired ofP in eveiy direction ; the only disengaged cavalier being Sir 

Andrew MacEarline, who, with a sardonic grin on his features, came hobbling 

forward, as he said, 

" Ye maunna tak' sich long strides. Missy, if ye ga wi' me, for I've got a 

couple o' ounces of Langredge shot in my left knee — ^f orbye the gout in both 

ankles." 

"I say, Jim," called out Lord Charles, as she moved away, "if you like 
to ride Princepino this afternoon, he's ready for you." 
" Are you going ?" said she, turning her head. 
"Yes." 

" Then Fll not go." And so saying, she left the room. 

When Linton, accompanied by Lady Kilgoff, issued from the drawing- 
room, instead of proceeding through the billiard-room towards the suite 
which formed the "show" part of the mansion, he turned abruptly to his 
left, and passing through a narrow corridor, came out upon a terrace, at the 
end of which stood a large conservatory, opening into the garden. 

"I ask pardon," said he, "if I reverse the order of our geography, and 
show you the frontiers of the realm before vfre visit the capital, but other- 
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wise we sbJl only be the advance-guard of that interesting company, who 
have nothing more at heart than to overhear ns." 

Lady Ki^ff walked along without speaking, at his side, having relin- 
quished the support of his arm with a stiff, frigid courtesy. Had any one 
been there to mark the two figures, as side by side they went, each deep in 
thought, and not even venturing a glance at the other, he might well have 
wondered what strange link could connect them. It was thus they entered 
the conservatory, where two rows of orange-trees formed a lane of foliage 
almost impenetrable to the eye. 

"As this may be the last time we shall ever speak together in se- 
cret " 

" You have promised as much. Sir," said she, interrupting ; and the very 
rapidity of her utterance betrayed the eagerness of her wish. 

"Be it so. Madam," replied he, coldly, and with a tone of sternness very 
different from that he had used at first. " I have ever preferred your wishes 
to my own. I shaU never prove false to that allegiance. As we are now 
about to speak on terms which never can be resumed, let us at least be 
frank. Let us use candour with each other. Even unpleasing truth is better 
at such a moment than smooth-tongued insincerity." 

" This preamble does not promise well," said Lady Kilgoff, with a cold 
smile. 

" Not, perhaps, for the agrefeability of our interview, but it may save us 
both much time and much temper. I have said that you are changed to- 
wards me." 

" Oh, Su: ! if I had suspected that this was to be the theme " She 

stopped, and seemed uncertain, when he finished the speech for her. 

" You would never have accorded me this meeting. Do be frank. Madam, 
and spare me the pain of self-inflicted severity. Well, I will not impose 
upon your kindness, nor indeed was such my intention, if you had but heard 
me out. Yes, Madam, I should have told you that while I deplore that 
alteration, I no more make you chargeable with it, than you can call me to 
account for cherishing a passion without a hope. Both one and the other 
are independent of us. That one should forget and the other remember is 
beyond mere volition." 

He waited for some token of assent — some slight evidence of concurrence 
—but none came, and he resumed : 

" When first I had the happiness of being distinguished by some slight 
show of your preference, there were many others who sought with eagerness 
for that position I was supposed to occupy in your favour. It was the first 
access of vanity in my heart, and it cost me dearly. Some, envied me — 
some, scoffed— some, predicted that my triumph would be a brief one — 
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some, were rude enough to say that I was only placed like a buoy, to show 
the passage, and that I should lie fast at anchor while others sailed on with 
prosperous gale and favouring fortune. You, Madam, best know which of 
these were right. I see that I weary you. I can conceive how distasteful 
all these memories must be, nor should I evoke them without absolute ne- 
cessity. To be brief, then, you are now about to play over with another the very 
game by which you once deceived me. It is your caprice to sacrifice another 
to your vanity ; but know. Madam, the liberties which the world smiled at 
in Miss Gardiner will be keenly criticised in the Lady Kilgoff. In the 
former case, the most malevolent could but hint at a mesalliance ; in the 
latter, evil tongues can take a wider latitude. To be sure, the fascinating 
qualities of the suitor, his wealth, his enviable position, will plead with some ; 
my Lord's age and decrepitude will weigh with others ; but even these cha- 
ritable persons will not spare you. Your own sex are seldom over-merciful 
in their judgments. Men are unscrupulous enough to hint that there was 
no secret in the matter; some will go further, and affect to say that they 
themselves were not unfavourably looked on." 

" Will you give me a chair. Sir," said she, in a voice which, though barely 
above a whisper, vibrated with intense passion. Linton hastened to fetch a 
seat, his whole features glowing with the elation of his vengeance. This 
passed rapidly away, and as he placed the chair for her to sit down, his face 
had resumed its former cold, almost melancholy expression. 

" I hope you are not ill ?" said he, with an air of feeling. 

A glance of the most ineffable scorn was her only reply. 

" It is with sincere sorrow that I inflict this pain upon you; indeed, when 
I heatrd of that unhappy yacht excursion, my mind was made up to see 
Lord Kilgoff the very moment of his arrival, and, on any pretence, to induce 
him to leav6 this. This hope, however, was taken from me, when I beheld 
the sad state into which he had fallen, leaving me no other alternative than 
to address yourself. I will not hurt your ears by repeating the inventions, 
each fall of falsehood, that heralded your arrival here. The insulting dis- 
cussions how you should be met — whether your conduct had already pre- 
cluded your acceptance amongst the circle of your equals — or, that you were 
only a subject of avoidance to mothers of marriageable daughters, and 
maiden ladies of excessive virtue. You have mixed in the world, and there- 
fore can well imagine evei^r ingenious turn of this peculiar eloquence. 
How was I — ^I who have known — I who — nay. Madam, not a word shall 
pass my lips in reference to that theme— I would only ask, could I hear 
these things, could I see your foot nearing the cliff and not cry oat. Stop ? 
—Another step and you are lost ! There are women who can play this 
dangerous game with cool heads and cooler hearts; schooled in all the 
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frigid mdiiTereiiee that wonld seem the birthright of a oertam daaa, the 
secrets of their affBctknB die with them — but joa are not one of these. 
Bom in what thej wookl call an hmnbler^ but I should eall a hi hi^Mr, 
sphere^ where the fedings are fresher and the emotions purer, jmi mig^t 
chance to — ^fall in love !" 

A faint smile, so faint that it oonT^ed no expression to her eyes, was 
Lady Kilgoff's acknowledgment of these last words. 

Have you finished. Sir said she, as, after a pause of some seeonds^ he 
stood still. 

" Not yet. Madam," replied he, dryly. 

" In that case. Sir, wonld it not be as well to tell the man who is linger- 
ing yonder to leare this ? except, perhiqM, it may b6 your desire to have a 
witness to yonr words.*' 

Linton started, and grew deadly pale ; for he now perceived that the man 
must haye been in the conservatory daring the entire interview. Hastening 
round to where he stood, his fears were at once dispelled ; for it was iht 
Italian sailor, Qiovanni, who, in the multiplicity of his accomplishments, 
was now assisting the gardener among the plants. 

" It is of no consequence. Madam," said he, returning ; " the man is an 
Italian, who understands nothing of English." 

" Tou are always fortunate, Mr. Linton," said she, with a deep emphasis 
on the pronoun. 

I have ceased to boast of my good luck, for many a day." 

" Having, doubtless, so many other qualities to be proud of," said she, 
with a malicious sparkle of her dark eyes. 

" The question is now, Madam, of one far more interesting than me.^* 

" Can that be possible, Sur ? Is any one's welfare of such moment to his 
friends— to the world at large — as the high-minded, the honouraUe, the 
open-hearted Mr. Linton, who condescends, for the sake of a waniing to his 
young friends, to tun gambler, and ruin them ; while he has the daring 
courage to single out a poor unprotected woman, without one who oonld 
rightfully defend her, and, under the miserable mask of interest, to insult 
herP" 

" Is it thus you read my conduct. Madam ?" said he, with an air at once 
sad and reproachful 

" Not altogether, Mr. Linton. Besides the ineffable pleasure of giving 
pain, I perceive that you are acquitting a debt— the debt of hate you owe 

me ; because but I cannot descend to occupy the same level with you in 

this bufiiness. My reply to you is a very short .one. Your insult to me 
must go unpunished ; for, as you well know, I have not (me to resent 
it. You have, however, introduced another name in this discussion ; to that 
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lientloDaa I will reveal all that you hare said this day. The cooseqneiiees 
may be what they will, I eare not ; I neyer provoked them. Ton best 
know, Sir, how the reokomng will fare with yon." 

Linton ^w pale, almost lividly so, while he Ut his lip till the very blood 
came ; then, suddenly recovering himself, he said : I am not aware of 
having mentioned a name. I think your Ladyship must have been mis- 
taken; but'' — ^and here he laughed slightly— " you will scarce sueoeed in 
sowing discord between me and my old fri^ Lord Charles Frobisher.'* 

'^Lord Charles Erobish^!" echoed she, almost stunned with the 
effrontery. 

" You seem surprised. Madam. I t*ust your Ladyship meant no other." 
The insolence of his manner, as he said this, left her unable for some 
minutes to reply, and when she did spec^ it was with evident efiPort. 

"I trost now. Sir, that we have spoken for the last time together. I 
own — and it is, indeed, humiliation enough to own it — ^your words have 
deeply insulted me. I eaamot deny you the satisfaction of knowing this ; 
and yet, with all these things before me, I do not hale — only despise 
you." 

So saying, she moved towards the door, but Linton stepped forward, and 
said : " One instant, Madam. You seem to forget that we are pledged to 
walk through the rooms; our amiable friends are doubtless looking for 
us." 

"I will ask Mr. Cashel to be my chaperon another time," said she, care- 
lessly ; and drawing her shawl around her, passed out, leaving Linton alone 
in the conservatory. 

" Ay, by St. Paul ! the work goes bravely on," cried he, as soon as she 
had disappeared. " If she ruin not him and herself to boot, now, I am 
sore mistdcen. The gams is fall of interest^ and, if I had not so much in 
hand, would delight me." 

With this brief soliloquy, he turned to where the Italian was standing, 
pruning an orange-tree. 

** Have you learned any English yet, Giovanni ?*' 

A slight but significant gesture of one finger gave the negative. 

" No matter, your own soft vowels are in more request here. The dress 
I told you of w now come ; my servant will give it to you ; so, be ready 
with your guitar, if the ladies wish for it, this evening." 

Giovanni bowed respectfully, and went on with his work, and soon after 
Linton strolled into the garden to muse over the late scene. 

Had any one been there to marie the signs of triumphant elation on his 
features, they would have seen the man in all the sincerity of his bold, bad 
heart. His success was perfect. Knowing well the proud nature of the 
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young, high-spirited woman, thoroughly acquainted with her impatient 
temper and haughty character, he rightly foresaw that to tell her she had 
become the subjecik of a calumny, was to rouse her pride to confront it 
openly. To whisper that the world would not admit of this or that, was to 
make her brave that world, or sink under the effort. 

To sting her to such resistance was his wily game, and who knew better 
how to play it ? The insinuated sneers at the class to which she had once 
belonged, as one not " patented" to assume the vices of their betters, was 
a deep and most telling his ; and he saw, when they separated, that her 
mind was made up, at any cost and every risk, to live down the slander by 
utter contempt of it. Linton asked for no more. Let her,'' said he to 
himself, but enter the lists with the world for an adversary ! Til give 
her all the benefit of the best motives-r-as much purity of heart, and so 
forth, as she cares for— but, TU name the winner,' after all." 

Too true. The worthy people who fancy that an innate honesty of pur- 
pose can compensate for all the breaches of conventional use, are like the 
volunteers of an army who refuse to wear its uniform, and are as often 
picked down by their allies as by their enemies. 



CHAPTER II. 

Such, a concourse ne'er vas seen 
Of coaches, noddies, cars, and jingles, 

" Chars-i-bancs" — to liold sixteen, 
And " Sulkies*' meant to cany singles. 

ThbPic-Nic: a Lay. 

It is an old remark that nothing is so stupid as love-letters ; and, pretty 
much in the same spirit, we may aflirm that there are few duller topics 
than festivities. The scenes in which the actor is most interested are, out 
of compensation, perhaps, those least worthy to record ; the very inability 
of description to render them is disheartening too. One must eternally re- 
sort to the effects produced, as evidences of the cause, just as, when we 
would characterise a elimate, we find ourselves obliged to fieJl back upon 
the vegetable productions, the £nuts and flowers of the seasons, to convey 
even anything of what we desire. So is it Pleasure has its own atmosphere 
— ^we may breathe, but hardly chronicle it. 

These prosings of ours have reference to the gaieties of Tubbermore, 
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which certainly were all that a merry party and an unbounded expenditure 
could compass. The style of living was princely in its splendour : luxuries 
fetched from eyery land — the rarest wines of every country, the most ex- 
quisite flowers — ^all that taste can suggest, and gold can buy, were there ; 
and while the order of each day was maintained with undiminished splen- 
dour, every little fancy of the guests was studied with a watchful politeness 
that marks the highest deKcacy of hospitality. 

If a bachelor's house be wanting in the gracefulness which is the charm 
of a family reception, there is a freedom, a degree of liberty in all the 
movements of the guests, which some would accept as a fair compromise ; 
for, while the men assume a full equality with their host, the ladies are su- 
preme in all such establishments. Roland Cashel was, indeed, not the man 
to dislike this kind of democracy ; it spared him trouble ; it inflicted no 
tirespme routine of attentions ; he was free as the others to follow the 
bent of his humour, and he asked for no more. 

It was without one particle of vulgar pride of wealth that he delighted 
in the pleasure he saw around him ; it was the mere buoyancy of a high- 
spirited nature. The cost no more entered into his calculations in a per- 
sonal than a pecuniary sense. A consciousness that he was the source of 
all thai splendid festivity — ^that his will was the motive-power of all that 
complex machinery of pleasure — increased, but did not constitute, his en- 
joyment. To see his guests happy, in the various modes they preferred, 
was his great delight, and, for once, he felt inclined to think that wealth 
had great privileges. 

The display of all, which gratified him most, was that which usually took 
place each day after luncheon ; when the great space before the house was 
thronged with equipages of various kinds and degrees, with saddle-horses 
and mounted grooms, and amid all the bustle of discussing where to, and 
with whom, the party issued forth to spend the hours before dinner. 

A looker-on would have been amused to watch all the little devices in 
request, to join this party, to avoid that, to secure a seat in a certain car- 
riage, or to escape from some other; Linton's chief amusement being to 
thwart as many of these plans as he could, and while he packed a sleepy 
Chief Justice into the same barouche with the gay Eennyfeck girls, to 
commit Lady Janet to the care of some dashing dragoon, who did not dare 
decline the wife of a " Commander, of the forces." 

Cashel always joined the party on horseback, so long as Lady Salgoft 
kept the house, which she did for the first week of her stay ; but when she 
announced her intention of driving out, he offered his services to accom* 
pauy her. By the merest accident it chanced that the very day she fixed 
on for her first excursion was that on which Cashel had determined to try 
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ft new and most spkndid equipage wkiek bad fiut arriyed. It was a 
phaeton, bnilt in all the coatly &i^ndour of the " Regency of the Duke of 
Orleans "—one of those gorgeous toys which even a YQlaptuous age gaaed 
at with wonder. Two jet-black AxabiaDs, of perfect symmetry, drew it, 
the whole forming a most beautiful equipage. 

1ljSy^limi«^'ftw» of astonishment and admiratiott broke from the whole 
party as the carriage drove up to the door, where all were now standing: 

"Whose can it be?— Wher« did it oome from P— What a magnificent 
phaetobl Mr. Ouhel, pxay tell us all about it. Do^ Mr. linton, give m 
lis history.^ 

''It has ntxne as yet, my dear Mrs. White; that it may. have, one of 
these days, is quite possible." , 

Lady Jaaiet heard the speedi, and nodded significantly in assent. 
Mr. Linton, you are coming with us, aVt you ?" said a lady's voice 
from a britschka dose by. 

"'I really don't know how the arrangement is ; Cashel said someUung 
about my driving Lady Kilgoff." 

Lady Kilgoif pressed her lips dose^ and gathered her mantle together as 
if by some sudden impulse of temper, but never spoke a word. At the 
same instant Cashel made his appearance from the house. 

" Are you to drive me, Mr. Cashel P" said she, calmly. 

*' If you will honour me so far," replied he, bowing. 

''I fancied you said something to me about being her Ladyship's cha- 
rioteer," said Linton. 

*' You must have been dreaming, man," cried Cashel, laughing. 

**Witt you allow my Lady to choose P' rejoined Linton, jokingly, while 
he stole at her a look of insolent maliee. 

Cashel stood uneeitain what to say or do in the emergency^ when, with a 
firm and determined voices Lady lalgoff said : 

" 1 must own I have no oonfidenoe in Mr. Linton's guidance." 

''There, Tom," said Cashel, gaily, Tm glad your vanity came in for 
that." 

" I have only to hope that you are in safer conduct, my Lady," said 
Lintoin; and he bowed wii^ uncovered head, mi then stood gasii^ nfter 
ti)e swift carriage as it hastened down the avenue. 

" Is it all true about these Kennyfeck girls having so much '{kP* " said 
Captain Jeoiiings, as he strewed down his moustache complacently. 

"They say five-«id-twenty tilouaand each," said Linftm, " and I xatiur 
•edit the rumour." 

"£h, aw ! one might do wone," yawned the huMar, languidly ; '^'I wish 
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they hsM't that oanfoQiided aceeftt 1** And so he moved off to join the 
part J on honebaek. 

" Yon are coming with me, JeBiima»'* said Mr. Downi» Meek to his 
daughter. " I want to paj a vinfc to those works at KiUaloe^ we have so 
much Conmittee talk in the Bxftue on mla&d naTigaticm. Oh dear ! it is 
very tiresome/' 

" Charley says I'm to go with him. Pa; he*! abonjt to try Smashfir aa a 
leader, and wants me, if anything goes wzoBg." 
" Oh dear !— qnite impossible.^ 

'*Yes, yes, Jim, I insist/' said H'rofaiakwr, in a half-whisper; ''nmx 
mind the Governor." 

" Here comes the drag. Pa. Oh, how beanttfal W looks ! Theva tiiey 
go, all together; and Smasher, how neaUy he canies himself! I say, 
Charley, he has no fancy for that splinter-bar so near him — ^it touches Idl 
near hock every instant; wouldn't it be better to let his trace a hole 
looser?" 

''So it would," said Frobisher; ''but get up and hold the ribbons tiUI 
have got my gloves on. I say, Jjiafcon, keep Downid in bhat one moaofliii; 
until we're off." 

This kindly office waa^ however, anticipated by Lady Janet AlaoFadiiM^ 
who, in her brief transit from the door to the carriage, always ooidrived to 
drop each of the twenty things she loaded herself with at sturting^ and thus 
to press into the service as many of the bystanders as possibk, who foUowed, 
one with a muff, atiother with a smelling-bottle, a third wiAlt a book^ a 
fourth with her knitting, and so on ; while Flint brought up the rear with 
more air-cushions and hot-water apparatus than ever were seen before far 
the accommodation of two persons. In fact, if the atmo^here of our dear 
island, instead of being the mere innocent thing of fog it is^ had been sw* 
charged with all the pestUentidl vapours of the mistrale and theiiphoon to- 
gether, she could not have armed herself with stionger preqantions againii 
it, while even Sir Andrew, with the Qonstitution of a Bjossian bear, wis 
compelled to wear blue spectacles in sunshine and a respirator when it 
loured ; leaving him, as he said, to the " domnableiiteniative o' being bluai 
or dumb." 

"I maun say," mnttesed he, behind his hairier of mouHi-^late, "that 
Mesther Cashel has his ain notions aboot amusin' his oomfany when he kaves 
ane o' his guests to drive aboot wi' his ain wiils. "Ech, Shr, it is a pkisnxB 



"Where's Sir Harvey Upton, Sir Andrew?". said my Lady, tartly; ''he^ 
has never been near me to-day. I hope he's not makiilg a fool of himaelf 

with those Kennyfeck minxes." 



I need na hae come so far to 
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" I dinna ken, and I dinna care/' growled Sir Andrew ; and then; to him- 
self, he added, ''An' if he be, it's aye better fooling wi' young lassies than 
doited anld women !" 

'* A place for you, Mr. Linton !" said Mrs. Whit^ as she seated herself 
in a low drosky, where her companion, Mr. Howie, sat, sunonnded with all 
the details for a sketching excursion. 

*' Thanks, but I have nothing so agreeable in prospect.*' 

" Why, what are you about to do P" 

" Alas ! I must set out on a canvassing expedition, to court the sweet 
Yoices of my interestii^ constituency. You know that I am a candidate for 
the borough." 

" That must be very disagreeable." 
It is ; but I could not get off ; Cashel is incurably lazy, and / never 
know how to say *no.' ^ 

" Well, good-by, and all fortune to you," said she ; and they drove away. 

Mr. Kennyfeck and the Chief Justice, mounted on what are called sure- 
footed ponies, and a few others, still lingered about the door, but Linton 
took no notice of them, but at once re-entered the house. 

For some time previous he had remarked that Lord Eilgoff seemed, as it 
were, strugglmg to emerge from the mist that had shrouded his faculties ; 
his perceptions each day grew quicker and clearer, and even when silent, 
Linton observed that a shrewd expression of the eye would betoken a de- 
gree of apprehension few would have given him credit for. With the 
keenness of a close observer, too, Linton perceived that he more than once 
made use of his favourite expression, "It appears to me" and slight as the 
remark might seem, there is no more certain evidence of the return to 
thought and reason than the resumption of any habitual mode of ex- 
pression. 

Besolved to profit by this gleam of coming intelligence, by showing the 
old Peer an attention he knew would be acceptable, Linton sent up a mes- 
sage to ask " If his Lordship would like a visit from him P" A most cordial 
acceptance was returned; and, a few moments after, Linton entered the 
room where he sat, with aU that delicate caution so becoming a sick 
diamber. 

Motioning his visitor to sit down, by a slight gesture of the finger, while 
he made a faint effort to smile, in return for the other's salutation, the did 
man eat, propped up by pillows, and enveloped in shawls, pale, sad, and 
careworn. 

« I was hesitating for two entire days, my Lord," said Linton, lowering 
his voice to suit the character of the occasion, " whether I might propose 
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to come and sit an hour with you, and I.haye only to beg that yon will not 
permit me to trespass a moment longer than you feel disposed to en- 
dure roe." . 

" Very kind of you — ^most considerate, Sir," said the old Peer, bowing 
with an air of haughty courtesy. 

" You seem to, gain strength eyeiy day, my Lord," resumed Linton, who 
well knew that there is nothing like a personal topic to awaken a sick man's 
interest. 

" There is something here," said the M man, slowly, as he placed the tip 
of his finger on the centre of his forehead. 

" Mere debility ; nervous debility, my Lord. You are paying the heavy 
debt an over-worked intellect must always acquit ; but rest and repose will 
soon restore you." 

" Yes, Sir," muttered the other, with a weak smile, as though, without 
fathoming the sentiment, he felt that something agreeable to his feelings had 
been spoken. 

" I have been impatient for your recovery, my Lord, I will confess to you, 
on personal grounds ; I feel now how much I have been indebted to your 
Lordship's counsel and advice all through life, by the very incertitude that 
tracks me. In fact, I can resolve on nothing, determine nothing, without 
your sanction." 

The old man nodded assentingly ; the assurance had his most sincere con- 
viction. 

" It would seem, my Lord, that I must— whether I will or no — stand f(» 
this borough, here ; there is no alternative, for you are aware that Gashel is 
quite unfit for public business. Each day he exhibitiS more and more qf 
those qualities which bespeak far more goodness of heart than intellectual 
training or culture. His waywardness and eccentricity might seriously 
damage his own party — could he even be taught that he had one — and be- 
come terrible weapons m the hands of the enemy. I was speaking of Gashel, 
my Lord," said Linton, as it were answering the look of inquiry in the old 
man's face. 

" I hate him, Sir," said the old Peer, with a bitterness of voice and look 
that well suited the words. 

" 1 really cannot wonder at it," said Linton, with a deep sigh ; " such 
duplicity is too shocking — ^far too shocking— to contemplate." 

"Eh !— what? What did you say. Sir?" cried the old man, impa- 
tiently. 

" 1 was remarking, my Lord, that I have no confidence in his sincerity-*- 
that he strikes me as capable of phiying a double part." 
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A look of disappointment snooeeded to the excited ez|>ression of the old 
nmn's face ; he had evidently expected eome revelation, and now his fea- 
tures became doaded and gloomy. 

**Wc may be nnjnst, my Lord,'.' said Linton. *'It may be a prejudice 
on our part ; others would seem to have a different estimate of that gentle- 
man. Meek thinks highly of him." 

•* Who, Sir ; I didn't hear yofn ?*' asked he, snappishly. 

" Meek — ^Downie Meek, my Lord." 
Pshaw said tfae old man, with a shrewd twinkle of the eye, that made 
Linton fear the mind behind it was clearer than he suspected. 

I know, my Lord," said he, hastily, "that yon always held the worthjr 
Secretary cheap ; but you weighed him in a bahmce too nice for the majority 
of people " 

" What does that old woman say P Tell me her opmion of Oashel,** said 
Lord Eilgoff, rallying into something like his accustomed manner. "You 
know whom I mean !" cried he, impatient at Linton's delay in answer- 
ing; "the old woman one sees everywhere; she maniedthat Scotch ser- 
geaat " 

« Lady Janet MacFarline " 

Exactly, ffir." 

" She thinks precisely with your Lordship." 

•* Fm sure of it ; I told my Lady so," muttered he to himself. 

Linton caught the words with eagerness, and his dark eyes kindled ; for 
at last were they nearing the territory he wanted to occupy. 

" Lady Kilgofif," said he, slowly, " does not need any aid to appreciate 
hmi i she reads him thoroughly, the heartless, selfish, unprincipled spend- 
thrift that he is." 

" She does not, Sir," rejoined tiie old man, with a loud voice, and a 
stroke of his cane upon the floor, that echoed through the room. " You 
never were more mistaken in your life. His insufferable puppyism, Mb 
reckless efi&onteiy, Ms underbred familiarity, are precisely the very qualities 
she is pleased with. ' They are so different/ as she says, 'from the tiresome 
routine of fasMonable nnmners.' " 

" Unquestionably they are, my Lord," said Linton, with a smile. 

** Exactly, Sir; they differ, as do her LadysMp's own habits from those 
of every Lady in the Peerage. I told her so. I begged to s6t her right on 
that subject at least." 

" Your LordsMp's refinement ia a most severe standard," said Linton, 
bowing low. 

" It should be an example. Sir, as weU as a chastisement. Lideed, I be- 
lieve few would have failed to profit by it." The air of insolent pride in 
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wbich he spoke, seemed for an instant to have bro^ghK 
look to iiis feataies, and he sat np, with hia lips oompress^ 
protruded, as in his days of yore. *V 

I irould entreat yoor Lordship to remember," said LmtonX 
have studied in the same school yon have ; how few have eajoyedV 
msey of 'the most perfect gentleman of all Europe ;* and q£ thaK 
oirde, who is there conld ha?e deriyed the same advantage from thei^. 
vikger 

" Your remark is very jnst, Sir. I owe much, very much, to his Boyal 
H%hness/' 

The tone of humility in whidi he said this was a high treat to the sar- 
donic spirit of his listener. 

' ''And what a penance to you must be a visit in such a house as this P' 
said Linton, with a si^. 

" True, Sir ; but who induced me to make it P Answer me that." 

Linton started with amazement, for he was very fax from supposing that 
his Lordship's memory was dear enough to retain tiie events of an inter- 
view that occurred some months before. 

" I never antidpated that it would cost you so dearly, my Lord," said 
he, cautiously, and prepared to give his words any turn events might 
wanrant. For once, however, the ingenuity was wasted. Lord Kilgoff, 
wearied and exhausted by tiie increased effort of his intdlect, had fallen 
bade in his chair, and, wi^ drooping lips and foUen jaw, sat iht very pic- 
ture of helpless fatuity. 

" So, theu," said linton, as on tiptoe he stole noiselesdy away, " if your 
memory was inopportune, it was, at least, very short-lived. And now, adieu, 
my Lord, till we want you for another act of the drama." 



CHAPTER m. 

Well have you at our merry-making, too. 

Hqioetii^oh. 

Ip we should appear, of late, to have forgotten some of those friends with 
whom we first made our readers acquainted in this veracious history, we beg 
to plead against any charge of caprice or neglect. The cause is simply this : 
a story, Hke a stream, has one main current ; and he who would follow the 
broad river, must eschew being led away by every rivulet which may sepa- 
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rate from the great flood to follow its own vagrant fancy elsewhere. Now, 
the Kennyfecks had been meandering after this fashion for some time back. 
The elder had commenced a very vigorous flirtation with the dashing Captain 
Jennings, while the younger sister was coyly dallying under the attentions 
of his brother hussar — ^less, be it remembered, with any direct intention of 
surrender, than with the faint hope that Gashel, perceiving the siege, should 
think fit to rescue the fortress ; " Aunt Fanny" hovering near, as " an army 
of observation," and ready, like the Prussians in the last war, to take part 
with the victorious side, whichever that might be. 

And now, we ask in shame and sorrow, is it not humiliating to think, that 
of a party of some thirty or more, met together to enjoy in careless freedom 
the hospitality of a country-house, all should have been animated with the 
same spirit of intrigue — each bent on his own deep game, and, in some one 
guise or other of deceitfulness, each following out some scheme of selfish ad- 
vantage? 

Some may say these things are forced and unnatural; that Pleasure 
proclaims a truce in the great war of life, where combatants lay down their 
weapons, and mix like friends and allies. We fear tbis is not the case. Our 
own brief experiences would certainly tend to a different conclusion. Less 
a player than a looker-on in the great game, we have seen, through ail the 
excitements of dissipation, all the fascinating pleasures of the most bril- 
liant circles, the steady onward pursuit of self-interest ; and, instead of the 
occasions of social enjoyment being like the palm-shaded wells in the deiert, 
where men meet to taste the peacefulness of perfect rest, they are rather the 
arena where, in all the glitter of the most splendid armour, the combatants 
have come to tilt, with more than life upon the issue. 

Tor this, the beauty wreathes herself in all the winning smiles of loveli- 
ness ; for this, the courtier puts forth his most captivating address and his 
most seductive manner ; for this, the wit sharpens the keen edge of his fancy, 
and the statesman matures the deep resolve of his judgment. The diamond 
coronets that deck the hair and add lustre to the eyes — the war-won medals 
that glitter on the coat of some hardy veteran — the proud insignia of merit 
that a Sovereign's favour grants — all are worn to this end ! Each brings 
to the game whatever he may possess of superiority, for the contest is ever 
a severe one. 

And now to go back to our company. From Lady Janet, intent upon 
everything which might minister to her own comfort or mortify her neigh- 
bour, to the smooth and soft-voiced Downie Meek — ^with the kindest of 
wishes and the coldest of hearts — they were, we grieve to own it, far more 
imposing to look at, full dressed at dinner, than to investigate by the search- 
ing anatomy that discloses the vices and foibles of humanity ; and it is. 
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therefore, with less regret we torn from the great house, in all the pomp of 
its splendour, to the humble cottage, where Mr. Corrigan dwelt with his 
granddaughter. 

In wide contrast to the magnificence and profusion of the costly household* 
where each seemed bent on giving way to every caprice that extravagance 
could suggest, was the simple quietude of that unpretending family. The 
efforts by which Corrigan had overcome his difficulties, not only cost him 
all the little capital he possessed in the world, but had also necessitated a 
mode of living more restricted than he had ever known before. The little 
kixuries that his station, as well as his age and long use, had made neces - 
saries — the refinements that adorn even the veiy simplest lives — had all to 
be, one by one, surrendered. Some of these he gave up manfully, others 
cost him deeply; and when the day came that he had to take leave of his 
old grey pony, the faithful companion of so many a bnely ramble, the crea- 
ture he had reared and petted like a dog, the struggle was abnost too much 
for him. 

He walked along beside the man who led the beast tp the gate, telling him 
to be sure and seek out some one who would treat her kindly : " Some there 
are would do so for my sake ; but she deserves it better for her own. — Yes, 
Nora, I'm speaking of you," said he, caressing her, as she laid her nose over 
his arm. " I'm' sure I never thought we'd have to part." 

" She's good as goold this minit," said the man ; " an' if 11 go hard but 
I'll get six pounds for her, any way." 

Tell whoever buys her tiiat Mr. Corrigan will give him a crown-piece 
every Christmas-day that he sees her looking well and in good heart. To 
be sure, it's no great bribe, we're both so old," said he, smiling; ''but my 
blessing goes with the man that's a friend to her." He sat down as he said 
this, and held his hand over his face till she was gone. " God forgive me if 
I set my heart too much on such things, but it's like parting with an old 
friend. Poor Mary's harp must go next. But here come's Tiemay. Well, 
Doctor, what news ?" 

The Doctor shook his head twice or thrice despondingly, but said no- 
thing ; at last, he muttered, in a grumbling voice : 

" I was twice at the Hall, but there's no seeing Cashel himself; an inso- 
lent puppy of a valet turned away contemptuously as I asked for him, and 
said : 

" Mr. Linton, perhaps, might hear what you have to say." 
" Is Kennyfeck to be found ?" 

" Yes, I saw him for a few minutes ; but he's like the rest of them ; the 
old fool fancies he's a man of fashion here, and told me he had left 'the At- 
torney* behind, in Merrion-square, He half confessed to me, however, what 

VOL. IT. c 
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I feared Cashel has either given a promise to giye this hna of jom to 
Linton 

" Well, the new landlord will not be less kind than the old one." 

** Yon think so," said Tiemay, sternly. " Is your knowledge of life no 
bettor than this P Have yon lived till now without beii^ able to read that 
man ? Come, come, Corrigan, don't treat this as a pfrejndioe of mine. I 
have watehed him closely, and he sees it. I toll you again, the fellow is a 
villain." 

" Ay, ay," said Corrigan, langhing; "yonr doctor's craft has made yon 
always on the look-out for some hidden mischief." 

" My doctor's craft has taught me to know that symptoms are never 
without a meaning. But enough of him ; the question is simply this : we 
have, then, merely to propose to Cashel the purchase of your interest in the 
cottage, on which you will cede the possession." 

"Yes ; and give up,' besides, all claim at law, for you know we are sup- 
ported by the highest opinions." 

" Pooh — ^nonsense, man ; don't embarrass the case by a pretension they're 
sure to sneer at. The cottage and the little fields behind it are tangiUb 
and palpable ; don't weaken your case by a plea you could not press." 

" Have your own way, then," said the old man, mildly. 

" It is an annuity, you say, you'd wish." 

" On Mary's life, not on mine, Doctor." 

" It will be a poor thing," said Tiemay, with a sigh. 

" They say we could live in some of the towns in Flanders very cheaply,** 
said Corrigan, cheerfully. 

"You don't know how fo live cheaply," rejoined Tiemay, crankily. 
"You think, if you don't see a man in black behind your chair, and that 
you eat off delf instead of silver, that you are a miracle of simplicity. I 
saw you last Sunday put by the decanter with half a glass of sheny at the 
bottom of it, and you were as proud of your thrift as if you had reformed 
your whole household." 

" Everything is not learned in a moment, Tiemay," said Corrigan, mildly. 

" You are too old to begin, Con Corrigan," said the other, gravdy ; 
''such men as you, who have not been educated to narrow fortunes, never 
learn thrift ; they can endure great privations well enoughj but it is the 
little, petty, dropping ones that break down the spirit— these, they cannot 
meet." 

" A good conscience and a strong will can do a great deal, Tiemay. One 
thing is certain, that we shall escape persecution from him. He will scarcely 
discover us in our humble retreat." 

" I've thought of that, too," said Tiemay. " It is the greatest advantage 
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the plan possesses. Nov, the next point is, how to see this same Cashel; 
from all that I can learn, his life is one of dissipation from morning till night. 
Those fashionable sharpers bj whom he is surrounded are making him paj 
dearly for his admission into the honourable guild." 

''The greater the pity," sighed Gorrigan ; " he appeared to me deserving 
of a different fate. An easy, complying temper 

" The devil a worse fault I'd wish my enemy," broke in Tiemay, pas- 
sionately. " A field without a fence — a house without a door to it ! And 
there, if I am not mistaken, I hear his voice ; yes, he's coming along the 
path, and some one with him, too." 

" I'll leave you to talk to him, Tiemay, for you seem in 'the vein.' " 
And with these words the old man turned into a by-path, just as Cashel, 
with Lady Silgoff on his arm, advanced up the avenue. 

Nothing is more remarkable than the unconscious homage tendered to 
female beauty and elegance by men whose mould of mind, as well as habit, 
would seem to render them insensible to such fascinations, nor is their in- 
stinctive admiration a tribute which beauty ever despises. 

The change which came over the rough Doctor's expression as the party 
came nearer exemplified this truth strongly. The look of stem determinar 
tion with which he was preparing to meet Cashel changed to one of asto- 
nishment, and, at last, to undisguised admiration, as he surveyed the graceful 
mien and brilliant beauty before him. They had left the phaeton at the little 
wicket, and the exercise on foot had slightly coloured her cheek, and added 
animation to her features— the only aid necessary to make her loveliness 
perfect. 

" I have taken a great liberty with my neighbour, Doctor Tiemay," said 
Cashel, as he came near. "Let me present you, however, first — ^Doctor 
Tiemay, Lady Kilgoff. I had been telling her Ladyship that the only pic- 
turesque portion of this country lies within this holly enclosure, and is the 
property of my friend Mr. Corrigan, who, although he will not visit me, 
will not, I'm sure, deny me the pleasure of showing his tasteful grounds to 
my friends." 

My old friend would be but too proud of such a visitor," said Tiemay, 
bowing low to Lady Kilgoff. 

"Mr. Cashel has not confessed all our object, Mr. Tiemay," said she, 
assuming her most gracious manner. " Our visit has in prospect the hope 
of making Miss Leicester's acquaintance ; as I know you are the intimate 
£riend of the family, will you kindly say if this be a suitable hour, or, indeed, 
if OUT presence here at all would not be deemed an intrusion P" 

The Doctor coloured deeply, and his eye sparkled with pleasure, for, 
strange enough as it may appear, while sneering at the dissipations of the 
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great bouse, lie fdt a degree of indignant anger at the thought of Maiy 
jBitting alone and n^lected, with gaieties aronnd her on erery side. 

It was a most thon^tfol kindnww of jonr Ladyship/' replied he, " for 
my friend is too old and too infirm to seek society, and, so, the poor child has 
no other companionship than two old men, only fit to weary each other." 

" Ton make me hope that our mission will succeed. Sir," said Lady Kilgoff, 
still employing her most fascinating look and Yoice; " we may reckon you 
as an ally, I trust." 

''I am your Ladyship's most deyoted," said the old man, courteously; 
"how can I be of service?" 

" Our object is to induce Miss Leicester to pass some days with us," said 
she ; " we are plotting yarious amusements that might interest her — ^priyate 
theatricals among the rest." 

" Here she comes, my Lady," said Tiemay, with animation ; " I am proud 
to be the means of mtroducing her." 

Just at this instant Mary Leicester had caught sight of the party, and un- 
certaiii whether to adyance or retire, was standing for a moment undedded, 
y^ien Tiemay called out, 

" Stay a minute, Miss Mary; Lady Elilgoff is anxious to make your ac- 
quaintance." 

" This is a yery informal mode of opening an intimacy. Miss Leicester/' 
said Lady Kilgoff; "pray let it haye the merit of sincerity, for I haye long 
desired to know one of whom I haye heard so much/' 

Mary replied courteously to the speech, and looked pleasedly towards 
Cashel, to whom she justly attributed the compliment insinuated. 

As the two ladies moved on side by side, engaged in conversation, 
Tiemay slackened his pace slightly, and in a voice of low but earnest im- 
port, said, 

" Will Mr. Cashel consider it an intrusion if I take this opportunity of 
speaking to him on a matter of business ?" 

" Not in the least. Doctor/' said Cashel, gaily; "but it's right I should 
mention that I am most lamentably ignorant of everything that deserves 
that name. My agent has always sayed me from the confession, but the 
truth will out at kst." 

" So much the worse. Sir— for others, as well as for yourself," replied 

Tiemay, bluntly. "The trust a large fortune imposes ^but I shall 

forget myself, if I touch on such a theme. My business is this. Sir— and, 
in mercy to you, I'll make it yery brief. My old friend, Mr. Corrigan, 
deems it expedient to leave this country, and, in consequence, to dispose of 
the interest he possesses in these grounds, so long embellished by b's taste 
and culture. He is well aware that much of what he has expended here 
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has not added substantial valne to tho property 
it has, in great part, repaid himself by the many , 
afforded him. Still he hopes— or rather^ I do for . ^ 
didly, Sir, he has neither courage nor hardihood for ^ 
tions — I hope. Sir, that you, desirous of uniting th 
demesne — as I understand to be the case — ^wiU not det 
occasion to treat liberally with one whose position is no IC 
was. I must take care, Mr. Cashel, that I say nothing \ 
solicitation here ; the confidence my friend has placed in n 
requited by such an error." 

Is there no means of securing Mr. Condgan's residence Lore said 
Cashel. " Can I not accommodate his wishes in some other way, and which 
should not deprive me of a neighbour I prize so highly P" 

I fear not. The circumstances which induce him to go abroad are im- 
perative." 

"Would it not be better to reflect on thisP" said Cashel. "I do not 
seek to pry into concerns which are not mine ; but I would earnestly aak if 
some other arrangement be not possible P" 

Tiemay shook his head dubiously. 

"If this be so, then I can oppose no longer. It only remains for Mr. 
Corrigan to put his own value on the property, and I accept it." 

" Nay, Sir ; this generosity will but raise new difficulties. You are idbout 
to deal with a man as high-hearted as yourself, and with the punctiKous de- 
licacy that a narrow fortune suggests, besides." 

** Do you, then. Doctor, who know both of us, be arbitrator. Let it not 
be a thing for parchments and lawyers' clerks. Let it be an honourable un- 
derstanding between two gentlemen, and so, no more of it." 

" If the world were made up of men like yourself and my old friend, this 
would be, doubtless, the readiest and the best solution of the difficulty," said 
Tiemay ; " but what would be said if we consented to such an arrangement P 
What would not be saidP Ay, faith, there's not a scandalous rumour that 
malice could forge would not be rife upon us," 

"And do you think such calumnies have any terror for me?" cried 
Cashel. 

" When you've lived to «ty age. Sir, you'll reason differently." 

" It shall be aU as you wish, then," said Cashel. "But stay !" cried he, 
after a moment's thought ; " there is a difficulty I had almost forgotten. I 
must look that it may not interfere with our plans. When can I see you 
agA ? Would it suit you to come and breakfast with me to-morrow P I'll 
have my man of business, and we'll arrange everything." 

"Agreed, Sir; I'll not fail. I like your promptitude. A favour ia a 
double benefit when speedily granted." 
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''Now I shall ask one from jcm, Doctor. If I cui peisaade my kind 
fnends here to visit us, will jon, top, be of the partj flometiineB 

''Not a bit of it. Why should I, Sir, expose you to the insolent csHor 
dsm my unpolished manners and mde address would bring upon you — or 
myself to the disdain that fashionable folk would show me P I am proud^ 
too proud, perhaps— «t the oonMeace you would repose in my honour j I 
don't wish to blush for my breeding by way of reoompenae. There, Sir — 
thope is one yonder in erety way worthy all the distinetion rank and wealiih 
can give her. I feel happy to think that she is to move amongst thoM 
who, if they cannot prize her worth, will at least appreciate her &scin&- 
tions." 

"Will Mr. Corrigan consent P* 
He must — ^he shall," broke in Tiemay ; " I'll insist upon it. But come 
along with me into the cottage, while the ladies are cementing their 
acquaintance ; we'll see him, and talk him over." 

So saying) he led Gashel into the little library, where, deep sunk in his 
tboughts, the old man was seated, with an open book before him, but of 
which he had not read a line. 

"Con!" cried Tiemay, "Mr. Ca^hel has come to bring you and Miss 
^ Mary up to the Hall, to dinner. Thexe, Sir, look at Hie face be puts on; 
an excuse in ev«y wrinkle of it." 

''But, my dear friend — ^my worthy Doctor — you know perfectly '* 

'* I'll know perfectly that you must go— no help for it. I have told Mr. 
Gashel that you'd make Mtj i^logies — ^pretend age — ill-health — ^want of 
habit, and so on : the valid reason being that you think his company a set 
of rafc, and—" 

"Oh, Tiemay, I beg you'll not ascribe such sentiments to me" 

'• Well, I thought so myself, t'other day — ay, half an hour, ago ; but 
there is a lady yonder, walking up and down the grass-plot, has made me 
' change my mind ; come out and see her, man, and then say as many * No's ' 
as you please." And, half-dragging, half-leading the old man out, Tiemay 
wanton: 

"You'll see, Mr. Gashel, how polite he'll grow when he sees the bright 
eyes and the fair cheek. You'll not hear of any more refusals then, I pro- 
mise you." 

Meanwhile, so far had Lady Eilgoff advanced in the favourable opinion 
of Miss Leicester, ihsA the yoong girl was already eager to accept the 
proffered invitation. Old Mr. Gorrigan, however, could not be induced to 
leave his home, and so it was arranged that Lady Kilgoff should drive «ver 
on the following day to fetch her ; with which understanding they parted, 
each looking forward witii pleasure to their next meeting. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
GkuDie! andin seeret, tool 

AiQD all the plans for pleasure which engaged the attention of the great 
house, two subjects now divided the interest between theuL One was the 
expected arrival of the beautiful Miss Leicester — "Mr. Cashel's babe in 
the wood," as Lady Janet called her — the other, the reading of a little one* 
act piece, which Mr. Linton had written for the company. Although both 
were, in their several ways, " events," the degree of interest they excited 
was very disproportioned to their intrinsic consequence, and can only be 
explained by dwelling on the various intrigues and schemes by which that 
little world was agitated. 

Lady Janet, whose natural spitefalness was a most catholic feeling, be- 
gau to^fear that Lady Sdlgoff had acquired such an influence over CaShel, 
that she could mould him to any course she pleased^-even a marria^^. 
She suspected, therefore, that this rustic beauty had been selected by her 
Ladyship as one very unlikely to compete with herself in Eoland's regard, 
and that she was thus securing a lasting ascendancy over him. 

Mrs. Leicester White, who saw, or believed she saw, herself neglected 
by Eoland, took an indignant view of the matter, and threw out dubious 
and shadowy suspicions about ''who this young lady might be, who seemed 
so opportunely to have sprung up in the neighbourhood," and expressed, in 
confidence, her great surprise, "how Lady Silgoff could lend herself to 
such an arrangement." 

Mrs. Kennyfeck was outraged at the entrance of a new competitor into 
the field, where her daughter was no longer a " favourite." Li fact, the 
new visitor's arrival was heralded by no signs of welcome, save from the 
youi^ men of the party, who naturally were pleased to hear that a very 
handsome and attractive girl was expected. 

As for Aunt Fanny, her indignation knew no bounds ; indeed, ever since 
she had set foot in the house her state had been one little short of insanity. 
Li her own very graphic phrase — " She was fit to be tied at all she saw." 
Nq||^ when an elderly maiden lady thus comprehensively sums up the cause 
of her anger, without descending to "a bill of particulars," the chances are, 
that some personal wrong— real or imaginary-— is more in fault than any* 
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thing reprehensible in the ease she is so sfevere upon. So was it here: 
Aunt Fanny literally saw nothing, although she heard a great deal. Daily, 
hourly, were the accusations of the whole Kennyfeck family directed 
against her for the loss of Cashel. But for her, and her absurd credulity 
on the statement of an anonymous letter, and there had been no yacht 
yoyage with Lady Kilgoff-^o shipwreck — ^no life in a cabin on the coast — 

no In a word, all these events had either not happened at all, or 

only occurred with Livy Kennyfeck for their heroine. 

Eoland's cold, almost distant politeness to the young ladies, was marked 
enough to appear intentional ; nor could all the little by-play of flirtation 
with others excite in him the slightest evidence of displeasure. If the 
family were outraged at this change, poor Livy herself bore up admirably ; 
and while playing a hundred little attractive devices for Cashel, succeeded 
in making a very deep impression on the well-whiskered Sir Harvey Upton, 
of the — th. Indeed, as Linton, who saw everything, shrewdly remarked— 
" She may not pocket the ball she intended, but, rely on't, she'll make t 
' hazard' somewhere." 

Of all that great company, but one alone found no place in her heart for 
some secret wile ; this was Miss Meek, who, sadly disappointed at the little 
influence of her royalty, had ceased to care much for in-door affairs, and 
spent her mornings " schooling" with Charley, and her evenings listening 
to sporting talk whenever two or three "fast men" got together in the 
drawing-room. 

The evening that preceded Miss Leicester's intended arrival had been 
fixed for the reading of Mr. Linton's comedy — a little dramatic piece, which, 
whether he had stolen wholesale from the French, or only borrowed in part, 
none knew ; but various were the rumours that it would turn out to be a 
very satirical composition, with allusions to many of those who were to sit 
in judgment over it. How this supposition originated, or with whom, there 
is no saying, nor if well-founded in any respect, for Linton had never shown 
his sketch to any one, nor alluded to it, save in the most vague manner. 

Each, however, looked to see his neighbour "shown up;" and while one 
said, " What a character could be made of old Sir Andrew, with his vul- 
garity, his deafness^ and his gluttony !" another thought that Bownie Meek, 
in his oily smoothness, his sighings, and his " dear me's," would be admi- 
rable — all the ladies averring that Lady Kilgoff would be a perfect embodi- 
ment of Lady Teazle, as "Sir Peter" suspected, and "Joseph" intended 
her to be. 

Fears for individual safety were merged in hopes of seeing others assaied, 
and it was in something like a flutter of expectancy that the party assembled 
in the drawing-room before dinner. Great was their surprise to find that 
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Mr. Lmton did not make his appearance. The dinner was announced, but 
he never came, and his place vacant at the foot of the table was the con- 
tinual suggester of every possible reason for his absence. If Lady Kilgoff 
could not divest herself of a certain terror — vague and meaningless, it is 
true — ^the dread she felt proceeded from knowing him to be one whose every 
act had some deep purpose ; while others were then canvassing his absence 
in easy freedom, she took the first opportunity of asking Gashel whether he 
were in the secret, or if it were really true that Linton had iiot communi- 
cated, even with him, about his departure. 

"I am no better informed than my friends here," said Roland; "and, to 
say truth, I have given myself little thought about the matter. We have 
not, as you are aware, of late seen so much of each other as we used once ; 
he has himself rather drawn off me, and I have left the interval between us 
to widen without much regret." 

"Remember, however, what I told you; he can be a terrible enemy." 

Cashel smiled calmly as he said, " I have consorted with men whose ven- 
geance never took longer to acquit than the time occupied in drawing a 
knife from the sleeve or a pistol from the girdle. I care very little for him 
whose weapon is mere subtlety." 

"It is this over-confidence makes me fear for you," said she, anxiously; 
" for, I say again, you do not know him." 

" I wish I never had," said Cashel, with an earnestness of voice and 
accent. " He has involved me in a hundred pursuits for which I feel nei- 
ther taste nor enjoyment. To him I owe it that pleasure is always asso- 
ciated in my mind with mere debauch; and the only generosity he has 
taught me has been the spendthrift waste of the gaming-table." 

" Could you not find out something of him — ^when he went, and in what 
direction ?" said she, anxiously. " I cannot tell you why, but my heart 
misgives me about his departure," 

More in compliance with her scruples than that he deemed the matter 
worth a thought, Cashel left the room to make inquiries from the servants ; 
but all he could learn was, that Mr. Linton arose before daybreak and left 
the house on foot ; his own servant not knowing in what direction, nor 
having heard anything of his master's previous intention. 

His intimacy with the family at the cottage left it possible that they might 
know something of his movements, and Cashel accordingly despatched a 
messenger tliither to ask; but with the same fruitless result as every pre- 
vious inquiry. 

While Cashel was following up this search with a degree of interest that 
increased as the difficulty augmented, he little knew how watchfully his 
every word and gesture was noted down by one who stood at his side. This 
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was Mr. ^ullis, who, while seeming to participate in his master's astonish' 

ment, threw out from time to time certain strange, yague hints, less snggefik ' 

tive of his own opinions, than as baits to attract those of his master. 

" Very odd, indeed, Sir — rery strange — so regular a gentleman, too— 
always rising at the same hour. His man says, he's like the clock. To be 
sore," added he, after a pause, ''his manner is changed of l«te.'' 

** How do you mean?" asked Cashel, hurriedly. 

'* He seems anxious. Sir— uneasy, as one might say." 

" I have not perceived it," I 



What care I for that,'' said Cashel, impatiently. It is not to pry into 
Ifr. Linton's habits that I am here ; it is to assure myself that no accident 
has happened to him, and that, if he stand m need of my assistance, I shall 
not be neglecting him. Tell two of the grooms to take horses, and ride 
down to Ejllaloe and Dunkeeran, and ask at the inns there if he has been 
seen. Let them make inquiry, too, along the road." With these direc- 
tions, hastily given, he returned to the drawing-room ; his mind far more 
interested in the event than he knew haw to account for. 

" No tidings of Tom P" said Lord Charles Frobisher, lounging carelessly 
in a well-cu^ioned chair. 

Cashel made a sign in the negative. 

"Well, ifs always a satisfaction to his friends to know that he'll not 
come to harm," said he, with an ambiguous smile. 

" The country is much disturbed at this moment," said the Chief Justice ; 
"the calendar was a very heavy one last Assize. I trust no marauding 



" Ah, yes ; that would be very sad indeed," sighed Meek, " mistaking him 
for a spy." 

" No great blunder, after all," said Lady Janet, almost louid enough for 
other ears than her next neighbour's. 

" If the night were moonlight," said Miss Meek, as she opened a shutter 
and peeped out into the darkness, " I'd say he was trying those fences we 
have laid out for the hurdle-race." 

" By Jove, Jim, that is a shrewed thought !" said Lord Charles, forgetting 
that he was addressing her by a familiar sobriquet he never used before 
company. 

** You have a bet with him, Charley ?" said Upton. 

" Yes, we have all manner of bets on the race, and I'll have one with you, 
if you like it — an even fiffcy that Tom turns up ' all right and no accident,' 
after this bolt." 

" All, my Lord, you're in the secret, then I" said Aunt Fanny, whose ex- 




party may have laid hold of him.^ 
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peiienees of qporiing transactbiiB derived from " the Weft," indaoed her to 
suspect that a wager contained a trap-f alL 

A very cool stare vas the only acknowledgment he deigned to return to 
this speech, while Mrs. Kennyfeck looked nnotterabie lej^oaches at her 
unhappy relative. 

I call the pment company to witness," said Sir Harvey Upton, ''that 
if Tom has come to an untimely end, he has bequeathed to me his brown oob 
pony, 'Batter.'" 

"I protest against the gift," said Miss KennyfecL *'Mr. Linton told 
me, if he were killed in the steeple-chase on Tuesday next, I should have 
'Batter/" 

"That was a special reservation. Miss Eennyfeck," said the Chief 
Justice; "so that if his death did not occur in the manner specified, the 
deed or gift became null and void." 

" I only know," said Miss Meek, " that Mr. Linton said, as we came back 

from the hurdle-field— ' Bemember, "Batter" is yours, if— if She 

hesitated and grew red, and then stopped speaking, in evident shame and 
oonfnsion. 

"If whatP tell us the condition; you are bound to be candid," said 
several voices togelJier. 

" m tell you, but I'll not teU any one else," 8«id the young girl, turning 
to Lady Kilgoff ; and at the same instant she whispered in her ear, "If I 
were to be married to Mr. GasheL" 

" Well," said her Ladyship, laughing, "and was the bribe sufficient P' 

" I should think not !" repHed she, with a scornful toss of the head, as 
she walked back to her seat. 

"I winna say," said Sir Andrew, "but I ha* a bit chum mysel to that 
bonnie snuff-box he ca'd a Louis-Quatorze ; if ye ndnd, Leddies, I asked 
him to mak' me a present o' it, and he replied—' In my weell, Sir Andrew ; 
rU leave it ye in my weell.' " 

" I foresee there will be abundance of litigation," said the Chief Justice, 
"for the claims are both numerous and conflicting." 

" You'll not be troubled with the next of kin, I believe," said Lady Janet, 
in her most spiteful of voices. 

"I say, my Lord Chief Justice," said Frobisher, "let me have a, travel- 
ling opinion from you, on a legal point. Wouldn't Linton's heirs, or repre- 
sentatives, or whatever they're called, be bound to 'book up' if Bamskin is 
beaten in the handicap P" 

"The law expressly declares such transactions without its pale, my 
Lord," said the Judge, rebukingly. 

" Well, I can only say," interrupted Upton, " that when we were in can- 
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tonments at Sickmabund, Jack Faris ' of ours' liad a heavy stake in a game 
of piqaet with the Major, and just as he was going to count his point, he 
gave a tremendous ydl, and jumped up from the table. It was a cobra 
capella had bitten him in the calf of the leg. Everything was done for him 
at once, but all in vain; he swelled up to the size of four, and died in about 
two hours. It was raider hard on old Cox, the Major, who- had two hun- 
dred pounds on it, and a capital hand; and so he made a representation to 
the Mess, showing that he had seven cards to his point, with a quint in 
hearts ; that, taking in the ace of dubs, he should count a quatorze, and, 
therefore, unquestionably win the game. The thing was clear as day, and 
so tbey awarded him the stakes. Cox behaved very handsomely, too ; for 
he said, 'If Faris's widow likes to play the game out, TU give her the op- 
portunity when we get back to England, and back myself, two to one.' " 

'* The Chevalier Bayard himself could not have done more," said Miss 
Eennjfeck, with admirable gravity. 

I must say," resumed the dragoon, " we thought it handsome, for old 
Cox was always hard up for money." 

" And what is to become of our theatricals, if Mr. Linton should have 
been so ill-natured as to drown himself?" said Mrs. White, in a most dis- 
consolate tone ; for she had already made terrible havoc in her wardrobe to 
accomplish a Turkish costume. 

" Such a disappointment as it will be," sighed Olivia Kennyfeck, who had 
speculated on a last effort upon Cashel in a Mexican dress, where, certes, 
superfluity should not be the &ult. 

You can always make some compensation for the disappointment," said 
Lady Kilgoff, "by a fancy ball." 

*< Oh, delightful ! the very thing !" exclaimed several together. "When 
&haUitbe,Mr. Cashel?" 

" I am entirely at your orders," said he, bowing courteously. 

" Shall we say Tuesday, then ?" 

" Not Tuesday ; we have the race on that morning," said Frobisher ; " and 
some of us, at least, will be too tired for a ball afterwards." 
" Well, Wednesday ; is Wednesday open?" 

"Wednesday was fixed for a boat excursion to Holy Island," said 
Cashel. 

"You can't have Thursday, then," exclaimed Lady Janet; "that is the 
only evening we ever have our rubber. I'U not give you Thursday." 

"Friday we are to have some people at dhmer," said Cashel; "and 
Saturday was to have been some piece of electioneering festivity for Lin- 
ton's constituents." 

"What matter now," said Mrs. White; "perhaps the poor dear man is 
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in a better place ; a very sad thought," sighed she, " but such things are 
happening every day." 

" Ah, yes, very sad," responded Meek, who never failed to perform echo 
to any one's lamentation. 

" Ah, indeed 1" chimed in Aunt Fanny, " cut off like a daisy." And she 
wiped her eyes and looked solemn, for she believed she was quoting 
Scripture. 

At k&t it was decided that the ball should come on the earliest even- 
ing possible, irrespective of all other arrangements ; and now the company 
formed in a great circle, discussing dresses and characters and costumes 
with an eager interest, that showed how little Linton's fate had thrown a 
shadow over the bright picture of anticipated pleasure. 



CHAPTER V. 

He could ontrogae a lawyer. 

Oldhasc 

Revealino so freely as we do the hidden wiks of our characters for the 
reader's pleasure, it would ill become us to affect any reserve or mystery 
regarding their actions. We shall not make, therefore, any secret of Mr. 
Linton's absence, nor ask of our patient reader to partake of the mysti- 
fication that prevailed among the company at Tubbermore. 

It so chanced, that on the evening preceding his departure he saw in a 
newspaper paragraph the arrival of a very distinguished lawyer at Limerick 
on his way to Dublin, and the thought at once occurred to him, that the 
opportunity was most favourable for obtaining an opinion respecting the 
" Corrigan Pardon," without incurring either suspicion or any lengthened 
absence. 

Another object, inferior, but not devoid o{ interest, also suggested itself. 
It was thi^ : profiting by a secret passage which led from the theatre to 
Gashel's bedroom, it was Linton's tnstom to visit this chamber every day, 
ransacking the letters and papers which, in his careless indolence, Roland 
left loose upon the tables, and thus possessing himself of the minutest know- 
ledge of Cashel's affairs. Li his very last visit to this room, he perceived a 
cumbrous document, of which the seal on the envelope was broken, but 
apparently the contents unlooked at. It was enough that hb read the 
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endoraement, Deed of Conreyance of the Cottage and Lands of Tab- 
ber-beg." 

Feeling how far he himself was interested in the paper, and well knowing 
the forgetful habits of Cashel, who would never detect its removal, he 
ooolly folded it up and carried it away. 

At first, his intention was simply to peruse the paper at his ease, and, 
if need were, to show it in confidence to Corrigan, and thus establish far 
himself that degree of influence over the old man which the character of 
his landlord might convey. But another and a bolder expedient soon sug^ 
gested itself to his mind — nor was he one to shrink from an enterprise 
merely on account of its hazard — and this was no less than to forge Cashel's 
signature to the deed^for, as yet, it was wanting in that most essmtial 
particular. 

That Roland would never remember anything of the matter, and that he 
would always incline to believe his own memory defective, than suppose 
such a falsification possible, Linton was well convinced. There was but one 
difficulty : how should he manage for the witnesses, whose names were to 
be appended, as actually present at the moment of signing. Here was a 
stumbling-block — since he could scarcely hope to find others as short of 
memory as was Eoland CasheL It was while still canvassing the question 
in his mind that he came npon the intelligence in the newspaper of the 
lawyer's arrival at Limerick, and suddenly it struck him that he could easily 
in that dty find out two persons, who, for a sufficient consideration, wonld 
append their signatures to the deed. A little further reflection devised even 
an easier plan, which was to take along with him the Italian sailor Giovanni, 
and make him represent Cashel, whose appearaiM^e was quite unknown. By 
Giovanni's personation of Eoland, Linton escaped all the hazard of letting 
others into his confidence, while the sailor himself, in a few days more, 
wonld leave the country-<-neYer to return. 

It was with the calm assurance of a man who could put a price upon any 
action required of him, that Giovanni found himself an hour after midnight, 
summoned to Linton's dressing-room. 

" I told you some time back, Giovanni, that we might be serviceable to 
each other. The hoar has come a little earlier than I looked for ; and now 
the questioii is, are yon of the same mind as yon then were P" 

" I know nothing of the laws of this country, Signer, but if there be life 
on the issue " 

" No, no, nothing like that, my worthy fellow. In1;he present case, aU I 
ask for is yonr silence and your secrecy." 
*'0h| that is easily had-— go on. Signer." 
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''Well, I\rish to go over to-morrow by daybreak to Limerick. I desin^ 
too, that you ahould accompany me — as my compauioii, howerer, and my 
equal. We are about the same height and size, so take that suit thera^ 
dress yourself, and wait for me at the cross-roads below the yillage." 

The Italian took the parcel without speaking, and was about to retiie, 
when Linton said : 

"You can write, I suppose P' 

The other nodded. 

" I shall want you to sign a document in presence of witnesses — not 
your own name, but another, which TU tell you^" * 

The Italian's dark eyes flashed with a keen and subtle meaning, and 
leaning forward, he said, in a low, distinct tone. 

His Excellency means that I should forg6 a name P" 

" It is scarcely deserving so grave a phrase," replied Linton, affecting an 
easy smile ; " but what I ask amounts pretty much to that. Have you 
scruples about it P" 

" My scruples are not easily alarmed. Signer; only let us understand 
each other. I'll do anytUn^^ — and he laid a deep emphasis on the word— 
" when I see my way clear before me, nothing, when Tm blindfolded." 

"A man after my own heart i" cried Linton ; "and now, good night. Be 
true to the time and place." And with this they parted. 

The grey mist of a winW morning was just clearing away as Linton, 
accompanied by Giovanni, drove up to the principal hotel of Limerick, 
where Mr. Hammond, the eminent barrister, was then stopping. Having 
ascertained that he was still in the house, Linton at once sent up his name, 
with a request to be admitted to an interview with him. The position he 
had so long enjoyed among the officials of the Yioeroy had made Linton a 
person of considerable importance in a city where the " plated article" so 
often passes for silver; and no sooner had the lawyer read the name, than 
he immediately returned a polite answer, saying that he was perfectly at 
Mr. Linton's orders. 

The few inquiries which Mr. Linton had meanwhile made at the bar of 
the hotel, informed him that Mr. Hammond was making all haste to Eng- 
land, where he was about to appear in a case before the House of Lords ; 
that horses had been akeady ordered for him along the whole line of road, 
and his presence in London was imperative. Armed with these facts, Linton 
entered the room, where, surroimded with deeds, drafl», and Acts of Parlia- 
ment, the Learned Counsel was sitting at his breakfast. 

" It was but last night late, Mr. Hammond," said he, advancing with his 
very frankest manner, " that we caught sight of your name as having arrived 
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here. And yoa see I have lost no time in profiting by the intelligence. I 
have come thirty Irish miles this day to catch and carry yon off with me to 
Mr. Cashel's, at Tubbermore." 

"Most kind, indeed— very flattering — am really overpowered," said the 
lawyer, actually reddening with pleasure ; and he said the exact truth, he 
was " overpowered" by a compliment so Kttle expected. For, although 
high in his profession, and in considerable repute among his brethren, he had 
never been admitted into that peculiar class which calls itself the first society 
of the metropolis. 

" I assure you," resumed Linton, "it was by a vote of the whole house 
I undertook my mission. The Eilgoffs, the MacFarlines, the Chief Justice, 
Meek, and — ^in fact, aU your friends are there — ^and we only want you to 
make the party complete.'* 

"I cannot express the regret — ^the very deep regret — I feel at being 
obliged to decline such an honour ; one which, I am free to confess, actually 
takes me Vy surprise. But, my dear Mr. Linton, you see these weighty 
papers — ^that formidable heap yonder 

" Meek said so," said Linton, interrupting, and at the same time assum- 
ing a look of deep despondency. "'Hammond will refuse,' said he. 
'There's no man at the Lish Bar has the same amount of business; he 
cannot give his friends even one hour from his clients.' " 

" I'm sure I scarcely suspected the Bight Honourable Secretary knew of 
me," said Hammond, blushing between pleasure and shame. 

" Downie not know of you ! — not know Mr. Hammond ! — come, come— 
this may do for a bit of quiz in those Irish newspapers that are always af- 
fecting to charge English officials with ignorance of the distinguished men, 
here ; but I cannot permit Mr. Hammond himself to throw out the asper- 
sion, nor, indeed, can I suffer Meek, one of my oldest friends, to lie under 
the obloquy. I need not tell one so much more capable of appreciating 
these things than myself, how every administration comes into office with a 
host of followers far more eager for place, and infinitely more confident of 
high deservings, than the truly capable men of the party. These 'locusts ' 
eat up the fibrst harvest, but, happily for humanil^, they rarely live for a 
second." 

Linton leaned back in his chair, and appeared to be taking counsel with 
himself, and at length, as if having formed his resolve, said, 

" Of course frankness with such a man is never a mistaken policy." And 
with this muttered soliloquy again became silent. 
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CHAPTER VL 

It wa« not " Flattery," he sold, but " Hope." 

Bell. 

W£ left Mr. Linton and Mr. Hammond seated opposite each other, the 
former lost in seeming reflection, the latter awaiting with eager expectancy 
for something which might explain the few strange words he had just 
listened to. 

" May I venture on a bit of confidence, Mr. Hammond," said Linton, 
clearing his brow as he spoke ; " you'll never betray me ?" 
" Never— on my honour.*' 

" Never, willingly, I well know ; but I mean, will you strictly keep what 
I shall tell you-— for yourself alone — ^because, as I am the only depositary 
of the fact, it would be inevitable ruin to me if it got about P" 

" I give you my solemn pledge — promise.** 

" Quite enough — ^well " Here he leaned on the other's shoulder, and 

putting his lips close to his ear, said : " Malone will retire— Bepton will 
be Chief— and *' — here he prodded the listener with his finger — " Attorney- 
General." 

"You mean me. Sir — do you mean that I am to be Attor " 

" Hush !" said Linton, in a long low note ; " do not breathe it, even in 
your sleep ! If I know these things, it is because I am trusted in quarters 
where men of far more influence are hoodwinked. Were I once to be sus- 
pected of even this much, it would be 'up ' with me for ever.*' 

"My dear friend— will you pardon me for calling you soP — ^Fd suffer 
the torture of the rack before I'd divulge one syllable of it. I own to you, 
my family, and my friends in general, have not been patient under what 
they deemed the Government neglect of me." 

"And with too good reason. Sir," said Linton, assuming the look and 
air of a moraliser. "And do you know why you have been passed over, 
Mr. Hammond F I'll tell you. Sir ; because your talents were too brilliant, 
and your integrity too spotless, for promotion, in times when inferior ca- 
pacities and more convenient consciences were easier tools to handle ! — 
Because you are not a man who, once placed in a conspicuous position, can 
be consigned to darkness and neglect when his capabilities have been proved 
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to the world ! — ^Because yoTir knowledge. Sir, your deep insight into the 
political condition of this conntry, would soon have placed you above the 
heads of the very men who appointed you. But times are changed: 
capable men, zealous men — ay. Sir, and I will say, great men — are in re- 
quest now. The Public mil have them, and Ministers can no longer either 
overlook their claim or ignore their merit. You may rely upon it ; I see 
something of what goes on behind the scenes of the great State drama, and 
be assured that a new era is about to dawn on the really able men of this 
country." 

" Your words have given me a degree of encouragement, Mr. Linton, 
that I was veiy far from ever expecting to receive. I have often deplored 
— not on my own account, I pledge my honour — but I have grieved for 
others, whom I have seen here, unnoticed and uBdistingniBhed by successive 
Governments." 

" Well, there is an end of the system now, and it was time !" said Linton, 
solemnly. ''But to come back. Is there no chance of stealing you away, 
even for a couple of days P" 

''Lnpossible, my dear Mr. Lintoik The voluminous mass of evidence 
jCM&der relates to an appeal case, in which I am to appear before ^the 
Lords.' It is a most important suit ; and I am at this very moment on my 
way to London, to attend a consultation with the SoHoitor-GeneraL" 

How unfortunate 1 — for tur, I mean--for, indeed, your client cannot join 
in the plaint. By the way, your mention of ' the Lords' reminds me of a 
very oorious circumstance. You are aware of the mamier in which my friend 
Gashel succeeded to this great estate here 

Yes. I was consulted on a point ofk^ in ity and was pieeent at the 
two trials." 

Well, a most singular discovery has been made within the last few dajys. 
I suppose you remember that the property had been part of a confLSoated 
estate, belonging to an old Irish family, named Gorrigan V 

I remember perfectly — a very fine old man, that used to be well known 
at Daly's Club, long ago." 

''The same. Well, this old gentleman Jhaa been always under the im- 
pression, that shortly after the accession of^Qif^e lEL the Act of Gonfisoa- 
tion was repealed, ud a full pardon granted to his ancestors for the part 
they had taken in the eveats of the time." 

I never knew the descendants of one of those ' confiscated' families who 
had not some such hattucuiation," said Hammond, laughing; " they cling to 
the straw, like the drowning man." 

" Exactly," said Linton. I quite agree with you. In the {present cksi^ 
liowever, the support is better than a straw; fot there is an actual 
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docTunent extant, purporting to be the rerj pardon in qnestion, signed by 
the King, and bearing the royal seal." 

" "Where is this P In whose possession ?" said Hammond, eagerly. 

Linton did not heed the question, but continued : 

" By a very singular coincidence, the discovery is not of so much moment 
as it might be ; because, as Cashel is about to marry the old man's grand- 
daughter — his sole heiress — ^no change in the destination of the estate 
would ensue, even supposing Gorrigan's title to be all that he ever con- 
ceived it. However, Cashel is really anxious on the point: he feels 
scruples about making settlements and so forth, with the consciousness 
that he may be actually disposing of what he has no real claim to. He is a 
' sensitive fellow; and yet he dreads, on the other side, the kind of exposure 
that would ensue in the event of this discovery becoming known. The fact 
is, his own ancestors were little better than bailiffs on the estate ; and the 
inference from this new-found paper would lead one to say, not over-honest 
stewards besides.'^ 

" But if this document be authentic, "Mx, Linton, GashePs title is not 
worth sixpence.'* 

" That is exactly what I'm coming to," said Linton, who, the reader may 
have already perceived, was merely inventing a case regarding a marriage, 
the better to learn from the counsel the precise position the estate would 
stand in towards Maiy Leicester's husband. "If this document be au- 
thentic; Gashel's title is invalid. Now, what would constitute its authen- 
ticity?" 

Several circumstances : the registry of the pardon in the State Paper 
Office — ^the document itself, bearing the unmistakable evidences of its origin 
— ^the signature and seal — in fact, it could not admit of much doubt when 
submitted to examination." 

" I told Gashel so," said Linton. "I said to him, 'My opinion unques- 
tionably is that the pardon is genuine ; but,' said I, ' when we have Ham- 
mond here, he shall see it, and decide the question.' " 

" Ah ! that is impossible " 

" So I perceive," broke in Linton; " we then hoped otherwise.'* 
" Why didn't you bring it over with you ?" 

" So I did," said Linton; "here it is.'* And, opening a carefully-folded 
emnelope, he placed the important document in the lawyer's hands. 

Hammond spread it out upon the table, and sat down to read it over 
carefully, while Linton, to afford the more time to the scrutiny, took the 
opportunity of descending to his breakfast. 

He stopped as he passed the bar to say a few words to the landlord-— one 
of those easy speeches be knew so well how to make about the " state of 
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trade," "what travellers were passing," and "Low the prospect looked for 
the coming season" — and then, when turning away, as if suddenly recollect- 
ing himself, said : 

" By the way, Swindon, you are a cautious fellow, that a man may trust 
with a secret — ^you know who the gentleman is that came with me ?" 

" No, Sir ; never saw him before. Indeed, I did not remark him closely." 

" All the better, Swindon. He does not fancy anything like scrutiny. 
He is Mr. Roland Cashel." 

"Of Tubbermore, Sir?" 

" The same. Hush, man— be cautious ! He has come up here about a 
little law business on which he desired to consult Mr. Hammond, and now 
we have a document for signature, if you could only find us another person 
equally discreet with yourself to be the witness, for these kind of things, 
when they get about in the world, are misrepresented in a thousand ways. 
Do you happen to have any confidential man here would suit us ?" 

" If my head- waiter. Sir, Mr. Nipkin, would do ; he writes aij excellent 
hand, and is a most reserved, cautious young man." 

"Perfectly, Swindon; he'U do perfectly. Will you join us up-stairs, 
where my friemi is in waiting ? Pray, also, give Nipkin a hint not to bestow 
any undue attention on Mr. Cashel, who wants to be tneo^i so far as may be ; 
as for yourself, Swindon, no hint is necessary." 

A graceful bow from the landlord acknowledged the compliment, and he 
hastened to give the necessary orders, while Linton continued his way to the 
apartment where the Italian awaited him. 

" Impatient for breakfast, I suppose, Giovanni?" said Linton, gaily, as he 
entered. "Well, sit down, and let us begin. Already I have done more 
than half the business which brought me here, and we may be on our way 
back within an hour." 

Giovanni seated himself at the table without any of that constraint a 
sense of inferiority enforces, and began his breakfast in silence. 
. " You understand," said Linton, " that when you have written the name 
' Roland Cashel,' and are asked if that be your act and deed, you have simply 
to say • Yes a bow — a mere nod, indeed — ^is sufficient." 

" I understand," said he, thoughtfully, as if reflecting over the matter 
with himself. "I conclude, then," added he, after a pause, "that the 
sooner I leave the country afterwards, the better — ^I mean the safer — ^for 
me." 

" As to any positive danger," said Linton, affecting an easy carelessness, 
** there is none. The document is merely a copy of one already signed by 
Mr. Cashel, but which I have mislaid, and I am so ashamed of my negligence 
I cannot bring myself to confess it." 
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This tame explanation Linton was unable to finish without faltering, for 
the Italian's keen and piercing dark eyes seemed to penetrate into him as 
he was speaking. 

" With this I have nothing to do/' said he, abruptly. " It is quite clear, 
however, that Giovanni Santini is not Koland Gashel ; nor, if there be a 
penalty on what I have done, am I so certain that he whose name I shall 
have forged will undergo it in my place." 

You talk of forgery and penalties as if we were about to commit a 
felony," said Linton, laughing. " Pray give me the cream. There is really 
no such peril in the case, and if there were, it would be all mine.*' 

I know nothing of your laws here — 1 desire to know nothing of them," 
said the Italian, haughtily; "but if it should be my lot to be arraigned, let 
it be for something more worthy of manhood. I'll sign the paper, but I 
shall leave the country at once." 

No words could have been more grateful to Linton's ears than these. 
He was, even at that very moment, considering in his own mind in what 
way to disembarrass himself of his " friend" when this service should have 
been effected. 

" As you please, Giovanni," said he, gravely. " I regret to part company 
so soon with one whose frankness so well accords with my own humour." 

The Italian's lips parted slightly, and a smile of cold and dubious mean- 
ing flitted across his dark features. 

" We part here, then," said he, rising from the table. " There is a vessel 
leaves this for Bristol at noon to-day. It is already past eleven o'clock." 

"I'll not delay,'* said Linton, rising and ringing the bell; "send Mr. 
Swindon here," said he to the waiter, while he opened a parchment docu- 
ment upon the trible, and after hastily glancing over it, folded it carefully 
again, leaving uppermost the margin, where certain pencil marks indicated 
the places of signature. "This is yours, Giovanni, said he, placing a 
weighty purse in the Italian's hand, who took it with all the easy indiffer- 
ence of one whose feelings of shame were not too acute. "Remember 
what I have " 

There was no time to finish, for already a light tap was heard at the door, 
and the landlord, followed by the head-waiter, entered. 

" We are pressed for time, Swindon," said Linton, as he examined the 
pens, which, like all hotel ones, seemed invented for ruling music paper, 
" and have sent for you to witness the signature to this document. Here, 
Cashel, you are to sign here," said he, turning to Giovanni, who had just 
lighted a cigar, and was smoking away with all imaginable coolness. The 
Italian took the pen, and with a bold and steady hand wrote the words 
"Roland Cashel." 
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*' Mr. Swindon at this side ; Mr. Nipkin's name comes nndemeaUj/' 

"You acknowledge this for your hand and seal, Sir?" said Swindon, 
turning towards Giovanni. 

" I do," said the Italian, in an accent which did not betray the slightest 
emotion, nor any trace of foreign pronunciation. 

" All right ; thank you, Swindon — ^thanks, Mr. Nipkin," said Linton, as, 
with an elation of countenance all his efforts could not suppress, he folded 
up the parchment ; " and now, wiU you order my horses at once P" 

The landlord and the waiter left the room, and Linton found himself once 
more alone with Giovanni ; the only consolation he felt being that it was 
for the last time. There was a pause, in which each gazed steadily at 
the other without a word. At last, with a long-drawn sigh, Gioyanni ex- 
claimed: 

" Perdio ! but it is hard to do." And with this he pressed his hat upon 
his brows, and waving a careless farewell with his hand, walked out, leaving 
Linton in a state of amazement not altogether unmingled with fear. Tom 
w^atched the tall and stalwart figure of the foreigner as he moved through 
the crowd that filled the quay, and it was with a sense of relief he could 
not explain to himself that he saw him cross the plank that led to the 
steamer, on whose deck numerous passengers were already assembled. The 
bell rang out in warning of her approaching departure, and Linton kept his 
eyes intently fixed upon the one figure, which towered above the others 
around him. Already the scene of bustle portended the moment of start- 
ing, and some were hastening on board, as others, with not less eagerness, 
were endeavouring to get on shore; when, just iat that instant, the land- 
lord's voice was heard. 

" Mr. Hammond is just going off. Sir ; he wants to say one word to you 
before he goes." 

Mr. Hammond had just taken his seat in his carriage, and sat with one 
hand upon the door, awaiting Linton's coming. 

" I am run sharp for time, Mr. Linton," cried he, " and have not a second 
to lose. I wish sincerely I could have given a little more time to that docu- 
ment — not indeed that any feature of difficulty exists in forming an opinion, 
only that I believe I could have put your friend on the safe road as to his 
future course." 

"You regard it then as authentic — as a good and valid instrument P" said 
Linton, in a low but eager voice. 

"So much so," said Hammond, lowering his tone to a mere whisper, 
" that if he does not marry the young lady in question, I would not give 
him twenty shillings for his title." 

By Jove !"^ exclaimed Linton, leaning his head on the door of the car- 
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rii^, AS if tor conceal his diagrin, btit in reality to hide the exabenmce of 
his joy ; ''and this is your candid opinion of the case 

** I am willing to stake my fame as a lawyer on the issue ; for, remember, 
the whoje history of the snit is familiar to me ; I recollect well the flaws in 
the course of proofs adduced, and I see how this discovery reconciles eaeh 
discrepancy, and supplies every missing link of the chain." 

"Poor felloe — ^it will be a sad blow for him," said Linton, with adttrirably 
feigned emotion. 

" But it need not, Mr. Linton. The church can tie a knot not even an 
equity suit can open. Let him mairy." 
"Ay, if he will" 

"Tell him he must; tell him what I now tell you, that this gk\ is the 
greatest heiress in the land, and that he is a beggar. Plain speaking, Mr. 
Linton, but time is short. Good-by." 

" One word more. Is the document of such a nature that leaves him no 
case whatever P Is all the ground cut away beneath his feet ?" 

" Every inch of it. Once more, good-by. Here is your parchment ; keep 
it safely ; there are few men in this city hold in their hands a paper of such 
moment." 

" I'll take good care of it," said Linton, sententiously ; "and so good-by, 
and a safe journey to you. I'll not forget our conversation of this morning. 
Meek shall hear of it before I sleep to-night. Adieu." 

" The richest heiress in the land, and Cashel a beggar," repeated Linton, 
slowly, to himself, as the carriage drove off. " Charley Frobisher would 
say, * Hedge on the double event,' but PU keep my book." And, with this 
slang reflection, he sauntered into the inn to wait for his horses. 



CHAPTER m 

His ooiusel, like Iiis physic^ 
^ If hard to take, was good when taken. 

TlLLAOE WoKTRnS. 

Long before the guests of Tubbermore were astir, Cashel sat in his 
library awaiting the arrival of Dr. Tiemay, In obediencte to Roland's re- 
quest, Mr. Kennyfeck was present, and affected to look over books or out 
of windovrs — ^to scan over prints or inspect maps — anything, in short, which 
should pass the time and shorten Uie interval of waiting— doubly awkward 
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from being the first moment he had been alone with Gashel since his arrivaL 
Gaahel was silent and absorbed, and, more intent upon following out the 
train of his own thoughts, never noticed the various arts by which Kenny- 
feck affected to interest himself. The Solicitor, too, bent from time to time 
a stealthy look on the young man, on whose features he had rarely seen the 
same traces of deep reflection. 

At last, with a half start, as if suddenly awaking, Gaahel sat up in his 
chair, and said: 

"Have I explained to you what Dr. Tiemay's business is here this morn- 
ing ? It is to make a proposition from Mr. Gorrigan for the sale of his 
interest in Tubber-beg. He wishes to leave the country and go abroad." 

''His interest, Sir,'' replied Kennyfeck, calmly, " although more valuable 
to you than to any Xme else, must be a matter of small amount ; for years 
back, he has done little more than vegetate on the property, without capital 
or skill to improve it." 

"Tm not asking you to appraise it, just yet," said Eoland, snappishly ; 
" I was simply informing you of the object of the gentleman's visit. It is 
the advantage of this purchase that I wished you to consider, not its cost." 

" The cost will define the advantage. Sir," rejoined Eeunyfeck, "particu- 
larly as the demand may be high, and the payment inconvenient." 

" How do you mean, inconvenient P" 

Eeunyfeck hesitated. There was something in the hurried abruptness of 
the question, as well as in the excited expression of the questioner's face, 
that confused him ; so that Gashel had time to repeat the words before he 
could reply. 

" Is it that I am straitened for money said he, passionately. 

" Not quite — ^that— Sir," replied Kennyfeck, stopping between every word. 
" You have resources — ^very great resources — untouched, and you have con- 
siderable sums in foreign securities, intact " 

" Never mind these," broke in Eoland, hurriedly. "How do we stand * 
with those London fellows P" 

Eeunyfeck shook his head gravely, but without speaking. 

" I pray you. Sir," said Roland, in a voice of hardly suppressed passion, 
" keep pantomime for another moment, or a keener interpreter of it, and 
condescend, in plain English, to answer me my last question." 

" There is no difficuliy with Bigger and Swain, Sir," said Eeunyfeck, as 
his check grew slightly red. " They will neither be pressing for a settle- 
ment, nor exacting when making it ; besides, you have not overdrawn very 
neavily after all." 

" Overdrawn, «aid you ? — did you say overdrawn, Mr. Kennyfeck ?" 

" Yes, Sir. In the account last forwarded, your debit was eleven thou- 
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sand four hundred and forty pounds ; since that you have drawn—- hut not 
for any large amount." 

" Overdrawn !" repeated Gashel, as though his thoughts had never wan- 
dered heyond the first shock of that fact ; then rallying into something like 
his habitual easy humour, he said, "I am, I need not tell you, the stupidest 
man of business that ever breathed, so pray forgive me if I ask you once 
more if I understood you aright that I have not only expended all the 
money I owned in these people's hands, but actually had contracted a debt 
to them?" 

That is the case, Sir," said Kennyfeck, gravely. 

A deep groan broke from Gashel, and he sat silent and stiU. 

" I would wish to observe. Sir," said Kennyfeck, who was shocked at 
the alteration a few moments had made in the young man's countenance— 
" I would wish to observe. Sir, that if you desire a sum of money for any 
purpose 

" Stay — ^let me interrupt you here," said Gashel, laying his hand on 
Eennyfeck's arm, and using a tone whose earnest distincthess thrilled 
through his hearer's heart ; " I should deceive you, were you to suppose 
that it is the want of money gives me the pain I am now suffering. That 
I had believed myself rich a few moments back, and now found myself a 
beggar, could not give one-thousandth part of that suffering which I feel 
here. I have braved poverty in every form, and I could brave it again ; but 
I'll tell you what it is that now cuts me to the soul, and lowers me to my- 
self. It is that, in a senseless, heartless career, I should have squandered 
the wealth by which I once imagined I was to bless and succour hundreds. 
It is to think, that of all the gold I have wasted, not one memory has 
been purchased of a sick-bed consoled, a suffering lessened, a sinking spirit 
encouraged — ^I have done notlung, actually nothing, save pamper vice and 
sensual heartlessness. I came to this kingdom a few months back, my very 
dreams filled with schemes of benevolence. X felt as if this wealth were 
given to me that I might show the world how much of good may be done 
by one who, having experienced narrow fortune, should best know how to 
relieve it in others ; and now, here am I, the wealth and the high aspirations 
alike departed, with no tradition tp carry away, save of a life passed in 
debauch, the friendship of worthless, the pitying contempt of good men ! 
Hear me out. I was nurtured in no school of sentiment ; I belonged to a 
class who had too little time or taste to indulge in scruples. We were 
reckless, passionate — cruel, if you will— but we were not bad in cold blood ; 
we seldom hated long ; we never could turn on a benefactor. These are 
not the lessons I've lived to learn here ! It is over, however— it is past 
now ! rU go back to the old haunts, and the old comrades. It will go 
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hard irith me if I qaartcL with their rode gpeecii and rough demo m o oL . m 
think of gentlemen ! and be gratefii]/' 

The rapid uttermce in vhidi he poured forth theae worda, and the fervid 
exeitement of his manner, abashed Kennyfcck, and deterred him from reply. 
Gaahel was the first to speak. 

^ This arrangement, however, most be provided for ; whatever Mr. Gor- 
rigan's interest be worth — or rather, whatever he will accept in lien of it — 
I insist npon his having. But I see Dr. Tiemsy coming up to the door; 
we can talk of these things at another time." 

When Tlernay entered the libnuy he was heated with his walk, and his 
face betrayed mimistakahle signs of recent irritation; indeed, he did not 
long conceal the reason. 

^ Is it true, Mr. Cashel, that Mr. Linton is yoor nominee for the borou^ 
of Derraheeny P" 

"Yes; what of that?" 

" Why, that he canvasses the constituency in a fashion we have not yet 
been accostbmed to ; at least ftmr tenants, of whom I am one, are told that 
our Yotes are the condition on which our leases will receiye renewal ; that 
you will not brook opposition in any one who holds under you. Axe these 
your sentiments, Mr. Cashd, or only his P" 

" Not mine, assuredly," replied Cashcl, gravely. 
I said as mu^L I told several of my neighbours that if this mode of 
caavass had your sanction, it was from not knowing the privil^es of an 
elector." 

" I neither sanctioned nor knew of it," rejoined Cashel, eagerly. 

" 60 much the better— at least for me," said Tiemay, seating himself at 
the breakfast-table, "for I shall not lose a good break&st, as I should have 
been forced to do had these been your intentions." 

** I would observe, Doctor Tiernay," interposed Kennyfec^, mildly, "that 
the borough, being entirely the property of Mr. Cashel, its charities main- 
tained by his bounty, and its schods supported at his cost, he has a fair 
claim on the gratitude of those who benefit by his benevolence." 

" Let him stand himself for the borough, and we'll not deny the debt," 
said Tiemay, roughly; " but if for every ten he should expend a hundred, 
ay. Sir, or a thousand, on the village, I'd not vote for Mr. Linton." 

"Most certainly. Doctor; I'd never seek to coerce you," said Cashel, 
smiling. 

" Labour lost. Sir. I am your tenant for a holding of twenty-two pounds' 
a year. I have never been in arrear ; you, consequently, have not granted 
me any favour, save that of extending your acquaintance to me. Kow, Sir, 
eioept that you are a rich man and I a poor one, how \& even that oon 
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descension on your part a fayour ? and how could jnov purpose, upon it, to 
ask me to surrender my right of jndgment on an important point, to you, 
who, from your high station, your rank and influence, have a thousand 
prerogatives, while / have but this one ?" 

"I never heard the just influence of the landed proprietor disputed 
before," said Kennyfeck, who felt outraged at the Doctor's hardihood. 

" It is only just influence. Sir," said Tiemay, " when he who wields it is an 
example, as much by his life, as by the exercise of an ability thai commands 
respect. Show me a man at the head of a large property extending the 
happiness of his tenantry, succouring the sick, assisting the needy, spread- 
ing the blessings of his own knowledge among those who have neither 
leisure nor opportunity to acquire it for themselves. Let me see him, while 
enjoying to the fullest the bounteous gifts that are but the portion of few 
in this world, not forgetful of those whose life Ib toil, and whose struggle 
is for mere existence. Let me not know the landlord only by his liveries 
and his equipage, his fox-hounds, his plate, his racers, and his syoo- 
phants." 

" Hard hitting. Doctor !" cried Gashel, inteimpting. 

" Not if you can take it so good-humouiedly," said Tiemay ; "not if it 
only lose me the honour of ever entering here, and teach you to reflect on 
these things." 

'* You mistake me much," said Gashel, " if you judge me so narrowly." 

" I did not think thus meanly of you ; nor, if I did, would it have stopped 
me. I often promised myself, that if I could but eat of a rich man's salt, 
rd tell him my mind, while under the protection of his hospitality. I have 
paid my debt now ; and so, no more of it. Kennyfeck could tell you better 
than I, if it be not, in part at least, deserved. All this splendour that 
dazzles our eyes — aU this luxury, that makes the contrast of our poverty 
the colder—all this reckless waste, that is like an unfeeling jest upon our 
small thrift, is hard to bear when we see it, not the pastime of an idle hour, 
but the business of a life. You can do far better things than these, and 
1»B happier as well as better for doing them 1 And now, Sir, are you in the 
mood to discuss my friend's project P' 

"Perfectly so. Doctor; you have only to speak your sentiments on the 
matter before Mr. Kennyfeck ; my conourrence Ib already with you." 

" We want you to buy our interest in Tubber-beg," said the Doctor, 
drawing his chair in front of Kennyfeck; "and though you tell us th{it 
flower-plats and hollies, laurustinus and geramums, are not wealth, we'll 
insist on your remunerating us for some share of the cost. The spot is a 
sweet one, and wiU improve your demesne. Now, what's it worth P*' 
There are difficulties which may preclude any arrangement," said Kenny 
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feck, gravely. " There was a deed of gift of this rerj property made out, 
and only awaiting Mr. Cashel's signature." 

" To whom P" said Tiemay, gasping with anxiety. 

"To Mr. Linton.'* 

" The yeiy thing I feared," ^aid the old man, dropping his head sor- 
rowfully. 

It is easily remedied, I fancy," said Cashel. It was a hasty promise 
given to afford him qualification for Parliament. I'll give him something of 
larger value. I know he'll not stand in our way here." 

" How you talk of giving. Sir ! You should have been the Good Fairy 
of a nursery tale, and not a mere man of acres and bank-notes. But have 
your own way. It's only anticipating the crash a month or so ; ruined you 
must be !" 

" Is that so certain," said Cashel, half smiling, half seriously. 

" Ask Mr. Kennyfeck, there, whose highest ambition half a year ago was 
to be your agent, and now he'd scarcely take you for a son-in-law ! Don't 
look so angry, man ; what I said is but an illustration. It will be with your 
property as it was with your pleasure-boat t'other day ; you'll never know 
you've struck till you're sinking." 

" You affect to have a very intimate knowledge of Mr. Cashel's affairs. 
Sir," said Kennyfeck, who was driven beyond all further endurance. 

Somewhat more than you possess, Mr. Kennyfeck ; for I know his 
tenantry. Not as you know them, from answering to their names at rent- 
day, but from seeing them in seasons of distress and famine, — ^from hearing 
their half-uttered hopes that better days were coming when the new land- 
lord himself was about to visit them,— from listening to their sanguine 
expectations of benefits, — ^and now, within some few days, from hearing the 
low mutterings of their discontent — ^the. prelude of worse than that." 

I have seen nothing else than the same scenes for forty years, but I 
never remember the people more regular in their payments," said the 
Attorney. • 

" Well, don't venture among the Drumcoologhan boys alone ; that, at 
least, I would recommend you," said the Doctor, menacingly. 

"Why not P— who are they P— where are these fellows?" cried Cashel, 
for danger was a theme that never failed to stir his heart. 

" Its a bad barony. Sir," said Kennyfeck, solemnly. 

" A district that has supplied the gallows and the convict-ship for many a 
year ; but we are wandering away from the theme we ought to discuss," inter- 
posed Tiemay, "and the question narrows itself to this : if this property is 
still yours — ^if you have not already consigned it to another — what is my 
friend's interest worth P" 
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That will require calculation and reflection. ' 
•'Neither, Mr. Kennyfeck," broke in Cashel. "Learn Mr. Corrigan's 
expectations, and see that they are complied with?" 

" My friend desired a small annuity on the life of his granddaughter." 
•'Be it an annuity, then," replied Cashel. 

" By Heaven !" exclaimed Tiemay, as if he could not restrain the impulse 
that worked within him, "you are a fine-hearted fellow. Here, Sir," said 
be, taking a paper from his pocket — "here is a document, which my poor 
friend sat up half the night to write, but which I'd half made up my mind 
never to give you. You'd never guess what it is, nor your keen friend 
either, but I'll spare you the trouble of spelling it over. It's a renunciation 
of Cornelius Corrigan, Esq., for himself and his heirs for ever, of all right, 
direct or contingent, to the estate of Tabbermore, once the family property 
of his ancestors for eleven generations. You never heard of such a claim," 
said Tiemay, turning to Cashel, " but Mr. Kennyfeck did ; he knows well 
the importance of that piece of paper he affects to treat with such indif- 
ference." 

And do you suppose. Sir, that if this claim you speak of be a good 
and valid one, I could, as a man of honour, maintain a possession to which 
I had no right ? No ; let Mr. Corrigan take back that paper ; let him try 
his right, as the laws enable him. If I stand not here as the just owner of 
this house, I am ready to leave it at this instant ; but I am neither to be in- 
timidated by a threat nor conciliated by a compromise." 

" Mr. Corrigan's daim has nothing to go upon, I assure you," broke in 
Kennyfeck. " If we accept the paper, it is by courtesy — ^to show that we re- 
spect the feeling that suggested it — nothing more." 

While these words were addressed to Tiemay, Cashel, who had walked 
towards one of the windows, did not hear them. 

"Well," cried Tiemay, after an awkward pause, "the devil a worse 
negotiator ever accepted a mission than myself! When I desire to be 
frank, the only tmths that occur to me are sure to be offensive, and I never 
am 30 certain to insult as when I fancy I'm doing a favour. Good-by, Sir; 
pardon the liberties of an old man, whose profession has taught him to be- 
lieve that remedies are seldom painless, and who, although a poor man, would 
lather any day lose the fee than the patient ! You'll not treat Con Corri- 
g&a the less kindly because he has an impmdent friend. I'm sorry to think 
that I leave an unfavourable impression behind me ; but I'm glad, heartily 
glad, I came here to breakfast, for I go away convinced of two things, that I 
was far from believing so certain when I entered" — ^he paused for a second 
or two, and then said — "that a spendthrift could have an unblemished 
sense of honour, and that an attorney could appreciate it 1" 
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With these words he departed, whOe Gsdiei, after staring for a few 
Bomenta at Kensyleck, thiev himself bad^ in his diair, and lan^^ied long 
andheartilj. 

"An ODgiBal, Sir— quite an origiDai l" aaid Kemjfedc, iriio; not exadlj 
knowing whether to accept the Doctor's parting speedi as a eompUneat, or 
tlie le? eiae, contented himself with this yoj vague ezprcssioD. 

''He'a a fine old feUow, allhon^ he does lay on hia salre in Indim 
ilMhion, with a sealping-knife ; but I wish he'd not hare said anjthing of 
tint amfoanded pc^." 

''Pardon me, Sir," interposed KennyfiDck, taking it from his pockety 
*bat it might prore of inestimable rake, in the ereat of any fatme litiga- 
tioa." 

''What! yonkeptit^thear cdedCaaheL 

" Of oonrse I £4 Sii^' It is a document scam inferior to a deed of 
title ; for, although Mr. Conigan has nothing to substantiate a daim at lav, 
it la incontestable that his fsmily were the original owners of this estate.*' 

Cashel took the paper from Kennyfeck's hand, and seemed to penae it 
tar some minntes, mid then i^iproaching the fire he threw it into the Uaae, 
and pressed it down with a poker till it was consumed; while Kennyfeck, 
too much consternated to ntter a word, stood the personification of temr- 
stmck astonishment. 

" Yon hare bomt it. Sir \" said he at last, in a whisper. 

"Why not, Sir?" cried Cashel, raddy. "Should I have made nse of ife 
against the man who wrote it, or against hia heiia, if by chance they shonld 
seek one di^ to dispute my right?" 

A deep sigh was all the reply Kennyfeck conld make. 

"I nnder^Umd your compassion wdl," said Cashel, scornfully. " lou 
are right. Sir. It was the buccaneer, not the gentleman, spoke there ; but 
I'm sick of masquerading, and I long for a litUe reality." 

Without waiting for a reply, Boland left the room, and wandered out 
into the pack. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

Like Dido's self," she said, " Vm fn^l 
Trojan or Tyrian are alike to me." 

Thebb was but one species of tyrannj Mr. Kennyfeek erer attempted in 
bn family: this was, to shroud with a solemn mystery every little event in 
his professional career which he saw excited any curiosity with his wife and 
daogblers. It was true that on. such occasions he became a mark for 
most sneering insinuations and derisive commentaries, but he rose with 
the dignity of a mar^ above all their taunts, and doubtless felt in his 
heart the supporting energy of a high-priest standing watch over the gate 
of the Temple. 

The few pencilled lines by Cashel, which had summoned him to the meet- 
ing recorded in the last chapter, he threw into the fire as soon as he had 
read, and then arising from the breakfast-table, dryly observed, 

"Don't wait breakfast, Mrs. Kennyfeek; I shall not be back for some 
time." 

•* Another secret, Mr. Kennyfeek," said his wife, scoflSngly. 
He only smiled in reply. 

" It ought to be a duel, at least. Pa," said his eldest daughter, " from the 

urgent haste of your departure." 

" Or a runaway couple, who wish to have the settlements " 

" Is that all you know of the matter, Livy P" said her sister, laughing 

heartily; "why, child, your Gretna Green folks never have settlements — 

never think of them till six months later, when they are wanting to 

separate." 

Is there any occasion for mystery in this case P" rejoined Mrs. Kenny- 
feek, haughtily. 

" To be sure there may, my dear," broke in Aunt Fanny ; "there's many 
a dirty thing the lawy^ have to do they'd be ashamed to own beforo their 
fiumlies.'^ 

Even this did not move Mr. Kennyfeek, and although from the way he 
nestled his chin behind the folds of his white cravat, and a certain scarcely 
perceptible shake of the head, it was clear he longed to refute the fool 
aspersion. 
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"I simpQie yonlrill appear at dinner, Sir?" said Mrs. Eennyfeck, with 
her grandest aiik * 

" I hope so, Mrs. Kennyfeck," was the mild answer. 
Witfiout yon should take it into your head, Pa> to enter into rivalry 
with Mr. Linton, and stay away. Heaven knows where or how long," said 
Miss Kennyfeck. 

Mr. Kennyfeek ftd not wait for more, but left the room with an air whose 
solemnity well suited any amount of secrecy. 

"Is there a carriage at thi ioor?" said Mrs. Kennyfeck. 
» " No, }Aimma ; there are three saddle-horses — one with a side-saddle. 
Ttet odious Mifis ^pek!" exclaiMd Miss Kennyfeck; "what Lord Charles 
can see in her I cannQl; conceive, ^o be sure, she saves a stable-boy the 
more, and that to him is something." 

" Has your father gone out by the back terrace P" resumed MmJKenny- 
feck, one only theme occupying her thoughts. 

Olivia retired into an adjoining room, and soon returned, saying, 

" No, Ma ; there's no one there, except Sir Andrew ftid Lady Janet, 
taking their morning walk." , 

" Their run« rather, my dear," chimed in Miss Kennyfeck, " for she chases 
the poor old man up and down with a cup of camoinile tea> which either 
scalds or sett him a-coughing. Tm sure that tiresome old couple have 
awoke me every day the last week with their squabbling." 

"Step down into the library, my love," said Mrs. Kennyfeck to her 
younger daughter, " and bring me up * the Post or the S(. Jameses 
Chronicle," 

" And if you meet Phillisi just ask if he saw your father, for he forgot his 
gloves." And, suiting the action to the word, Aunt Panny dived into a 
careru of an apron-pocket, and drew out a pair of knitted things without 
fingers, which she offered to Olivia. 

" Bo no such thing, Miss Olivia Kennyfeck," said her Mamma, with an 
air of imposing grandeur. 

"Ma wants the newspaper, Olivia, and is not thinking of Papa," said 
Miss Kennyfeck; and her eyes sparkled with a malicious fun she well knew 
how to enjoy. 

As Miss Olivia Kennyfeck left the room, her sister approached the fire- 
place, where a small charred portion of the note thrown down by her father 
was yet lying. * She took it, and walking toward the window, examined it 
carefully. 

And while we leave her thus occupied, let us, for the reader's information 
—albeit he may deem the matter trivial — give the contents as Cashel wrote 
them: 
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"Deab Mb. Eenhtfeck, — ^Make my excuses to Mrs. Kennjfedc and 
the Demoiselles Gary and Olivia, if I deprive them of your society this 
morning at breakfast, for I shall want yoor counsel and assistance in the 
settlement of some difficult affairs. I have been shamefully backward in 
paying my respectful addresses to the ladies of your family ; but td-day, if 
they will permit, I intend to afford myself that pleasure. It is as a friend^ 
and not as my counsel learned in law, I ask your presence with me in mj 
library at ten o'clpck. Till then, 

•* Believe me yours, 

"K C." 

Now, of this very common-place document, a few blackened, crumpled, 
frail fragments were all that remained ; and these, even to the searching 
dark eyes of Miss Eennyfeck, revealed very little. Indeed, had they not 
been written in Cashel's hand, she would have tlurown them away at once, 
as unworthy of further thought. This fact, and the word Olivia," which 
she discovered after much scrutiny, however, excited all her zeal, and she 
laboured now like an antiquarian who believes he has gained the clue to 
some mysterious inscription. She gathered up the two or three filmy black 
bits of paper which yet lay within the fender, and placing them before her, 
studied them long and carefully. The word "settlement" was clear as 
print. 

"'Olivia* and 'settlement' in the same paper," thought she; "what 
can this mean ?" 

" Come here. Mamma— Aunt Tanny — ^look at this for a moment," said 
she, eagerly ; and the two ladies approached at her bidding. 

« What is that word P" said she to Mrs. Kennyfeck ; is it not ' Olivia P' 
Don't you see the end of the '1' has been burned away, but the rest is 
quite plain?" 

" So it is— upon my life !— and in Cashd's hand, too !" exclaimed Mrs. 
Kennyfeck. 

"And what is thatP' asked Miss Kennyfeck, triumphantly, pointing to 
another word. 

Aunt Eanny, with her spectacles on, bent down, and examined it long. 

" ' Battlement.' That is ' battlement ' as clear as day," said she. 

" What nonsense, Aunt — it is ' settlement.' Look at what yoa call a 
'b'— it is an 's.'" 

" Gary's quite right. The word is ' settlement,' " said Mrs. Kennyfeck, 
in a voice tremulous with joy. 

"And there !— I hope you can read !" exclaimed Miss Kennyfeck, " even 
without your spectacles—' paying ' — * addresses.' " 

VOL. n. E 
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••Show it to me, Cary," said her mother, eagerly. "I declare .1 can read 
it perfectly. Is it possible F— can this be indeed true P'' 

"Of coarse it is. Mamma. Will yon tell me by what other coincidence 
yon conld find OKvia's name coupled with the words 'settlement' and 
'addresses ' in the same note P" 

" It is very sagpicious, certainly,** said Aunt Fanny. 

" I think it very convincing, Annt — not suspicions,** said Mjss Kexmy- 
feck, proudly. "Here is something about 'friend,* and another word I 
can't make out.*' 

"That's something about a 'saw,' my love," said Aunt Fanny. 

" How absurd. Aunt ; the word is ' law.' I have it. See — ^here is the 
name — ^it is the conclusion of the note, and ran, doubtless, thus : ' Your 
present friend, and future son-in-law, — R. C." 

Mrs. Eennyfeck leaned forward, and kissed her daughter's cheek with a ■ 
degree of fervour she very rarely gave way to ; and then, lying back in her 
chair, pressed her handkerchief to her face, while she, doubtless, revelled in 
a little excursion of fancy, not the less brilliant because tempered with . 
anxiety. 

If the moment was one of maternal ecstasy for Mrs. Kennyfeck, it was 
no less one of triumphant joy to her daughter. It was 9^ who revealed 
the secret meaning; her skill and ingenuity had given light to the dark 
mystery, and consistency to its incoherence. What domination could be 
too great for such services ? It was then, like a legitimate sovereign as- 
suming the reins of government, she said : 

" I beg. Aunt Fanny, that jt>u will not spoil the game this time, as most 
un|[uestionably yon did before." 

"Let us see that there is one to be spoiled, my dear,** rejoined Aunt 
Fanny, snappishly. 

"You are really too provoking, Fanny," said Mrs. Kennyfeck, removing 
her handkCTchief from two very red eyelids. " You never are satisfied 
when you see us happy. Gary has shown you enough to convince any 
one 

" Any one disposed to conviction, Mamma," broke in Miss Kennyfeck, 
haughtily. " Hush, here's Olivia." 

"Mr. Meek is reading the Post, Ma," said the young lady, entering; 
"and he has got the other papers in his pocket, but he says there*s really 
nothing of any interest in them." 

"I think Livy should be told, Manmia)" whispered MQss Kennyfeck to 
her mother. 

"I quite agree with you, Oary," said Mrs. Kennyfeck; "I never was a 
friend to any secrecy in families. Your father, indeed, I grieve to say, does 
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not participate in my sentiments; but mnch may T)e exciued in him, from 
tbe habits of his profession, and, I will also say, from the class in life he 
sprang from/' Here Mrs. Kemiyfeck, who had spoken like one delivering 
an oracle, stopped to drop a tear over the sad metalHance which had con- 
demned her to become the wife of an attorney. " Olivia, my dear, eircom- 
stances have disclosed the nature of the interview wlneh Mr. Eennyfeck 
would not conide to ub. It is one in which you are deeply concerned, my 
dear. Bave ym any suspicion to what I aUnde 

Olivia aasnmed her very sweetest look of innocence, but made no reply. 

''Mamma wants you to be candid enough to say, if there ,is anything in 
the way of particular attention you may have received lately, which should 
corroborate the impressions we entertain.** 

Miss Eennyfeck delivered these words so categorically, that her sister 
well knew how, in the event of refusal, a searching cross-examination was 
reserved for her. 

OHvia looked down, and a very slight embarrassment might be detected 
in the quickened beaving of her chest. 

" Tell us, my darling,*' said Aunt Fanny, if—if any one has, in a manner 
so to say— youTmderstand — eh P" 

"Keep the blushes, livy, for another time; they look beautiful with 
orange flowers in the hair," said her sister; "but be candid with us.** 

" If you mean attentions. Mamma 

''We mean attentions, 'and something more,* as Lord Lyndhurst says,** 
interposed Miss Eennyfeck, who felt that she was the proper person to 
conduct the inquiry. 

'^ I cannot positively say. Mamma, that we are engaged, but I belitnre 
that if you and Pa made no obstacles— if, in fact, you are satisfied that his 
rank and fortune are sufficient for your expectations, as I own they are, for 
mine 

^ What humility !** exclaimed 2l£iss Eennyfeck, holding up her hands. 

"Hush, Gary— ^ on, livy,** said her mother. 

" I have no more to say. Mamma. Sir Harvey told me— ^ 
Sir Harvey !'* cried Mrs. Eennyfeck. 
Sir Harv^ Upton !*' echoed Miss EennyfecL 

" The man with the haur all over his face !*' exclaimed Aunt Fanny, whose 
western habits had not accustomed her to moustaches. 

Olivia stared from one to the other in mingled fear and astonishment 
She suddenly saw that she had been betrayed into a confession to which 
they did not possess the slightest clue; she also perceived that the tidings, 
for which i^e anticipated a most joyous welcome^ were received with cold 
ness and almost disdain. 

x2 
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^He It a Baronefc, Mamoia, wiOi Yerj great ezpectaiiffli8»'' said she, 
pfondly ; for really, it was a lai^ ''faiid" to bag, in the begiimiiig of the 
leaioiiy toof 

**Yeij potiibly/' said Mn. Kennjfeck, looking to her elder dan^ter 
with that silent eloqoeiioe which the Court oecasionally bestows upon the 
CfOwnConnsd, meaning to say: ^ Have jon anything to reply to that 

''Mamma is aware that Sir Harvey is a Baronet, and a Ci^^ytain of 
Hossarsy and Jomu Upton of Snmmerton is his nncle, who may, or may 
not, leave him his large estates — a eircomstanoe, most probably« mainly 
dependent on the alliance he may form inmaniage." 

''Yes, indeed ! my dear," broke in Aunt Fanny ; "and when the old man 
finds out that 'tis only an Attorney's daughter ** 

"Fanny, do yon mean to drive me distracted !" screamed Mrs. Kemiy- 
feck; "are my children to be taught to be ashamed of their father?" 

" Tu a lesson they might know by heart, this time of day, my dear,** 
said the inexorable Fanny, who put np her spectacles, and smoothed down 
her apron-— unmistakable signs that she was preparing for battle. 

"Yon needn't 'beat to quarters,' Aunt, as Captain Luttredge says; 
there is no one going to fire into you," said Miss Kennyfeck. "The ques* 
tion at present is, how is Olivia to free herself from an unhiqppy con- 
nexion— i—" 

" An unhappy connexion !" exclaimed livy, in amazement 
" Listen to your sister, and don't interrupt her," said Mrs. KennyfecL 
"I spoke advisedly, livy," resumed the eider, "when I called your 
connexion with Sir Harvey Upton, unhappy. We have jnst learned that 
far higher views are opening to you— that no less a person than Mr. 
Cashel 

" Impossible, Mamma ! he never notices me in the least. Our acquaint- 
ance is scarcely more than a cold act of recognition when we meet." 

" Though love is hot sometimes, soon it grows cold," mnttered Aunt 
Fanny, who believed she was quoting to the letter. 

" There never was love in the case at all, Aunt," said Olivia. 

"Attend to me, Livy," said her sister, who seemed impatient at this 
digression. "It is sufficient— it ought at least to be sufficient— for you« 
that 1P6 know Mr. Eoland Cashel's mtentions. It is for you to establish a 
coolness with Sir Harvey. There is no difficulty in the task. I could not 
presume to instruct you in any matter of this kind, nor will I." 

" Take a friend's advice, livy dear, and don't throw ont dirty water till 
pn're sure of dean." 

"What, Aunt P" asked Oiiviaj who really was puzssled by the figurative 
eloquence of her relative. 
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Pshaw 1'' said Miss Eeimyfeck, equallj angry at the counsel and the 
▼nlgarity of the expression it was coached in. "Livy, attend to ne^^ said 

she again. Mr. Gashel has sent for Papa this morning to make a formal 

Hash ! here is Pa himself." And Mr. Kennyfeck's heavy tread was heard 
approaching the door. 

Mr. Kennyfeck's sadden eatranoe not only closed the discossion, bat left 
the debaters in the difficulty of haying no concerted line of conduct respect- 
ing the new airiyal ; and although Mrs. Kennyfeck's eyebrows were worked 
with a telegraphic activity, and Miss Kennyfeck's pantomimio replies as 
promptly returned, it was clear to see that neither comprehended the other. 
Xanitz lays it down as an axiom that when two wings of an amy are in 
presence of an enemy, and without means of rapid and certain communica- 
tion, it is always better to act on the defensiye than to attack, without some 
evident weak point of the adversary encourages a forward movement.'' It 
is more than probable that neither Mrs. Kennyfeck nor her fair daughter had 
studied the authority in question, yet, with a tact quite instinctive, they pro- 
ceeded to act upon it. 

" You are back early, Mr. Kennyfeck," said his wife, with a tone of half 
indifference. 

Mr. Kennyfeck looked at his watch, and said it wanted twenty minutes to 
twelve. 

" Has Mr. Linton returned. Pa?" asked Miss Kennyfeck. 

" I believe not. I have not heard that he has." 

" It would be little loss if he never did !" said Aunt Fanny, as she bit the 
end of an obstinate thread that would not enter the eye of her needle. 

" Oh, Aunt Eanny !" exclaimed Olivia, in a deprecating tone. 

" Ton my word, my dear, them's my sentiments — whatever yours is." 

" Mr. Cashel certainly thhiks differently," said Mrs. Kennyfeck, glad to 
introduce the name uppermost in all their thoughts. 

" I think of late there has been something like a coldness between them — 
you see them very rarely together. Bid Mr. Cashel mention his name' to 
you this morning, Mr. Kennyfeck?" said his wife; and by this sudden 
question revealing that they knew, at least, where he had been. 

Mere passingly, incidentally," said Mr. Kennjf feck, evidently amazed 
that his small mystery had been penetrated ; then, after a slight pause, he 
added, veiy probably with a sly malice to pique curiosity, ''Mr. Cashel is 
desirous of Mr. Linton's counsel on a step he meditates taking." 

"Indeed, Sir; and has he much confidence in Mr. Linton's judgment?" 

" In this instance, it is likely he will follow the dictates of his own, Mrs. 
Kennyfeck," said the Attorney, solemnly. 

This fencing was too much for Mrs. Kennyfeck, in whom the Job-like 
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element \nis always at zero. It was an insult, too, to her understanding, 
tiiot Mr. Eennyfeck should skirmish in this fashion with her; and so, draw- 
ing herself proudly up, she said : 

Mr. Kennyfedk, I would wish to ask you, if you hav«, eren vpOH one 
single occasion, discoTered that my knowledge of the worid, My tact, or mj^ 
inlelligenoe, were inferior to your own ?^ 

Nera, Madam ; Fm sure I never disputed the " 

''No, Sir, you nerer dared to contest liie fisct, though you msj have en* 
deavoured to escape from its application. I believe. Sir, 1^ only instam 
of d^dent judgment I can be accused o{,you, at least, ought not to reproadi 
we wi<^ 'My family'"— 4his was a word Mis. Kemiyfedc used to eira»> 
ciats wiiii an emphasis that always impressed her husband very little pro- 
Tocatmn might possibly haye made her say, ''Our house^'—^'my family, 
indeed, may reiose to forgive me*'<^he stopped, wiped her eyes, and liira, 
wifch what seemed an heroic vietoiy orer her feehngs, went on— '*but the 
welf axe of my diSdren, Sir, may well be conceived dear to one, who would • 
not league to them the unhappy descent she has herself suffiored." 

Mrs. Kenny&dt piiased again. It appeared as ihough, do what die would, 
there was no escaping from the theme of her mesalliance when once she had 
touched it. It was very birdlime in its adhesaveaKSs^ 

" When, therefore, Mr. £ennyfeck, the occasion presents itself oE re- 
suming, through my (duldren— f or, alas ! it is lost to me in my own person 
— the station I have forfeited, I do think that I should at least he consulted, 
that my advice dioold be aaked, and my guidance required. Don't you 
think so too, 

Now, of all men living, never was there one more inqit to read riddles 
than poor Mr. Kennyfedc, and while he averred that he pcni&ctly concurred 
in his wife's opinion, he had not the faintest glimmering of a notion what 
that opinion implied. 

''Don't you think. Sir, also, it would be better to use a littie candour 
with your family f " 

" Yes, Pa, we know all about it," said Miss Kennyfeck, nodding signifi- 
cantly. 

" Ay, indeed, we had it in black and white— that is, if we can call a bit of 
burnt " 

"Aunt Fanny, what are you about?" cried Miss Eennyfeck, in a voice 
of real terror, for she was shocked at the meanness she did not scruple to 
stoop to. 

" Yes, Mr. Kennyfedc," reiterated his wife, "we know all ! I^ however 
vou still persist in maintaining that mysterious aspect you have «M^imfld 
with your family, I must say, Sir, it is perfectly abaurd." 
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" It ift mmecessary, too. Papa," cried Miss Eennjfeok. 
And it's unfair to tliat yoimg creaiaue," chimed in Aunt "Emaj, wAh a 
gesture towards Olivia, who sat, em tableau for iiynred innocenoe, next a 
^randow. 

Possibly, if any conld have read Mr. Kennyfeck's seoatuaents at that in^ 
stant, they wodd have recognised Uie anffenngs of. a^trae martyr. To his 
own heart he mntteored. 

This is very hard ; it ia being oalkd npcm to reply to a ease without 
a copy of the lifidavits." 

At length, with a courage that he did not believe he was capable of, he 
said: 

I am confused, Mrs. KemiyfiBck ^ I am overwhelmed ; I may submit a 
plea of surprise — ^^t is^ I would move the Court, I mean— in f act» I mufit 
beg you will pennit me to adjourn this case." 

And with tiiese words, and in an agitation very unusual witii him, he 
hastened from the room. Soarcely had the door ckuied aiter him, than he 
reopened it, and ]^Ktting in Ms head, said, 

" I should hove told you, Mrs^Xennyfeek, that Mr. Gaahel intends to pay 
» visit here to-day." 

And so saying, he shut the door and departed. 

"At last, Sir !" exclaimed Mrs. Eennyfeck, in a voice of eoLultation, "you 
have been obliged to confess so much at least ; but^ rely on it, girls, your 
fiither is acting under Gashel's dictation, or he never would dare to tamper 
IB this manner with 



CHAPTEE IX. 

Say what you will, good friend, I do persist, 

I Iiad him " covered,** -when you shook my wrist . 

Tbb Duel. 

In a handsome drawing-room, where the light was judiciously tempered 
by the slight folds of rose-coloured curtains, wlnle the air breathed the faint 
delicious perfume of some hot-house flowers, sat Olivia Kennyfeck alone. 
%e was most simply, but becomingly dressed, and in her hair, worn in 
smooth bands on either cheek, a little sprig of Greek myrUe, with its bright 
red berries, was interwoven, which served to show to even greater advantage 
the delicate fumess of a tinned with the very faintest blusL There 
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was a soft pemire character in lier beanfy, idiidi seemed to hannonMe per- 
fecOj with ihe silent room and its scattered objects of art. The very ex- 
dasioaof all Tieiri^peared to add to tiie effect; as though sng^estinghov 
mnch of in-door hi^ineas was contained within those four widls; neither 
asking for, nor wanting, the ''wide cold world" without She was reading 
— at least she held a book in her hand— a gorgeous^ bound little Tdameit 
was^nor did the dark ribbon of Tdvet fringed with gold that marked her 
place fail to contrBst well with the snowy whiteness of the wrist it f eU 
upon. 

Her attitude, as she lay, rather than sat, in a deep aim-diair, was fanltless 
in its grace ; and, eren to the tiny foot which rested on a little Blenheim 
spaniel, as he lay sleeping on the hearth-mg, had a certain air of homelike 
ease that made the scene a pictmne, and to a snggestiTe mind might have ' 
given it a story. And yet, for all Ihe sleepy softness of those half-drooped 
lids, for all that ydaptnoas ease of every linwMngnt ud limb, the heart 
within was watchful and waking. Not a sound upon the stairs, not a voic^ 
nor a footstep, that did not make its pulses beat faster and fuller. 

Two o'dodL struck, and the great bell rang out which called the guests 
to luncheon, a meal at which Gashd never appeared; and now Olivia lis- 
tened to the sounds of meny laughter that floated along the corridors, and 
faded away in the distance, as group after group passed down stairs, and at 
last, all was silent again. Where was he P Why did he not come P she 
asked herself again and again. Hermamma and sister had purposely stayed 
away from luncheon to receive him ; for so it was arranged, that she hersdf 
should first see Cashel alone, and afterwards be joined by the others — and 
yet he came not ! 

The half-hour chimed, and Olivia looked up at the French dock upon 
the mantelpiece with amazement. Surdy there had been more than thirty 
minutes since she heard it last ; and the little Cupid on the top, who, with 
foll-stretehed bow and fixed eye, seemed bent on mischief— silly fool! like 
herself, there was no mark to shoot at ! She sighed ; it was not a deep 
sigh, nor a sad one; nor was it the wearisome expression of listlessness ; 
nor was it the tribute paid to some half-called-up memory. It was none of 
these ; though perhaps each entered into it as an ingredient. But what 
right have we to andyse its meaning, or ask how much of hope or fear it 
contained P — what portion of regret for one she was about to desert ? — ^what 
shame for the faithlessness P Ay, what shame ! 

Coquetry is no virtue; but most certainly it is not the wholesde cor- 
rupter some moralists would make it. Miss Olivia Kennyfeck had been 
taught it from her earliest years, — from those pleasant days, when, dressed 
like some fairy queen, she descended from the nursery to stand beside Pa's 
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chair on company days, at dessert, and be stared at, and kissed, and " dear- 
loved" by some scores of people, whose enthusiasm for childish beauty had 
all the warmth that springs from turtle and truffles, iced punch and Lafitte. 
She had been taught it by the French governess, who told her to be 
" aimable.'' The very dancing-master cried out, Grace — more grace, if 
you please, Miss OHvia," at every step of her minuet ; and the riding- 
master's eternal exhortation was, Sit as if the whole world was watching 
you, Miss." 

These teachings go further and deeper into the heart than we suspect;. 
" The wish to please"— *pure and amiable as the feeling can be — ^lies on the 
frontier of a dangerous land— the "wish to conquer." That passion once 
engendered in the heart, no room remains for any other. 

To return to Miss Olivia Eeunyfeck-— for n\pst ungallantly we are for- 
getting she is alone all this while. Her education had but one end and 
object — to obtain a good position by marriage. The precept had been in- 
stilled into her mind in a thousand different ways, and not oidy self-interest, 
but pride, emulation, and vanity had been enUsted in its support. So con- 
stantly was the theme presented to her, such day-by-day discussion of the 
prizes and blanks drawn by others in the wheel connubial, that she really 
felt little or no interest in any other topic. 

And yet, with all that misdirection of mind, that perverse insistance on 
wrong, there was still in her heart a void, a want, that neither vanity nor 
selfishness could fill. It might be, perhaps, to be found out by one who 
should make it the storehouse of high and generous impulses, of ennobling 
duties and tender affections; or, just as likely, lie like some fruitful but 
unknown tract—barren, waste, and profitless ! 

Three o'clock came ! And now l^e house resounded with the buzz of 
voices and the hurried movement of feet. Carriages and horses, too, 
assembled before the door, and all the pleasant bustle of those bent on plea- 
sure filled the air. Olivia arose, and, screened by the curtain, watched the 
scene beneath. For the first time she perceived that Lady Kilgoff was in a 
riding-dress. She stood in the midst of a group before the door, amid which 
Olivia's eyes peered with restless activity. 

No, Gashel was not there ! She almost said the comforting words aloud ; 
but at the same instant a cry of " Here he is — ^here he comes !" broke from 
those beneath, and every head was turned towards the road to the stables, 
along which Gashel was seen cantering a snow-white Arab of great beauty. 
As he came nearer it could be seen that he was seated on a side-saddle, 
while he managed the well-trained creature with the most graceful address. 

" Are you quite certain I may venture, Mr. Gashel P" said Lady Kilgoff, 
as he pulled up in front of her; "remember, that I am neither so fearless 
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nor 80 ddlfal as our finir Queen beside me, who, I must omn, is far mace 
worthy of ' Hassan Bey* tiian I ara.'' 

I'll pledge my life on his good oondiict,'' said Boland, springing £raiii 
his back ; " Tre ridden him for an honr, and he is gentleness itself." 

He's ov<er-trained for my fancy," said Miss MeeL "He's like one of 
ike creatures you see in iEbranooni's, walking np a ladder to catoh a hand- 
kerohief." 

Lady Janet whispered something in her ear, at which she started and 
smiled, but evidently in ignorance of its meaning. 

"What is that very wicked thing that Lady Janet has jnsfe told yonP 
said Lady Kilgoff, as she adranoed to monst her horse. 

"It was k propos of the hankerdiieL She said, 'Fiobably yon wete 
going to iiirow yonrs at Mr. Cashel' — ^I'm sore I don't know why.^ 

Eortnnately none but Lady Kilgoff and Gadbel heard this iqpeech, but 
both Unshed deeply. 

While this was enacting below, Olivia, ^lo marked every gesfaure ainl 
efvery look eagerly, oonld not hear what passed. Ske conld only see the 
nspectfol ai^tion bestowed by Gashel on eveiy wish of his fair guest; 
how, having seated her, he dn^^ in graceM folds the long velvet habit, in 
which, and with a white hat and drooping feather, she resembied one of the 
court of Louis Qninse. 

At List she turned her horse's head, and rode him slowly along before the 
house, evidently timid and afraid of the high-mettled animaL Gashd, how- 
ever, vralked at his head, and so they stood, while he ananged the cnriv 
chain, exactly beneath the vrindow where Olivik was standing. 

She opened the sash noiselessly, and, bending down, liaftened. 

"I assure you," said Lady Kilgoff^ "Til not oontinne my ride if you 
don't come. I hare no confidence in these fine gentlemen cavaliers ; and as 
for Miss Meek, she'd risk her life to see me ran away widL" 

" I pledge myself to follow in ten minntes— nay, in five, if possible. I 
told Mr. Komyf eck I should make my obeisances to iiie ladies to-day." 

" Would to-monow not 8«ve P" said she, smiling.. 

" I believe it might— but, a promise ! Besides, I hove been sadly deficient 
in attentions there." 

Sir Harvey and his brother Hussar ha;ve made the amende for your , 
short^mings; but go, make haste and overtake us. I see 'my Loidf 
trying to understand Lady Janet, and I must not deby longer." 

" Bide slowly," died Bdand, " and don't get ran away with tall I'm ot 
the party." 

She nodded archly in reply to this speech, and joining the groups who 
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were all awaiting hei^ rode off, wbile Gashd entered tiidhoiue, and soon was 
heard ascending the stairs at a hniried paoe. 

Olivia oonld only dose the window aad. resume her place, wkea a tap was 
given at the door, and the same instant Cashel entered the room. Hie 
stopped suddenly, and looked around, for at first he did not perceive Olivia, 
who, deep in h^ book, affected not to hear the noise g£ hie appioadi. 

The rieh coronet of brown hair, on which an evening sun was throwing 
one brilliant gleam, cau^ his eye, and he advanced near enoogh to see and 
be struck by that graceful attitude of which we gave our reader a f^scapm 
at the opening of this chapter. 

She was reading some old English ballad; and, as she doaed the vdnme, 
nrnxmuied, half aload, the linea of the eonohiding vezae : 

" And ye yadete, bounde upcu a cazte, 
Was draggede to ye gfdlows high, 
Whfle ye knighte that stole ye ladye*s heaite 
(And was not his ye gravere parte?) 
Rode oate to tee hfaa die." 

A sad moral, indeed," said Cashel, in a low, soft mce. 

'<0h dear! oh, Mr. Gashell'' cried she, startiBg^ and letirag fiEJl the 
book, " how you have terrified, me." 

"Pray forgive me," said he, drawing kb ehiii near, "but when I en= 
tered the room I saw no one. I had ooone thua far ero I disoaveved that I 
was so fortunate." 

"Shall I ring for Mamma and CSaiyP they ace dressing^. I know, but will 
be quite annoyed if you go before tiiey oome down." 

" You must not inoonvenisnoe them on my account," said Edand, eagerly. 
"Tm certain^" added he, smiling^ "you are not afraid to receive me 
alone." 

She hung down her head, and partly averting it, mmaamed a scarcely 
andible^No." 

Cashel, who had evidently never calculated on his caceless remack being 
taken thus seriously, looked siUy and uncomfortable for a few seconds. 
There is a terrible perversity sometimes in our natures ; we are disposed to 
laugh occasionally at times when nothing could be more ill-timed or un- 
suitaUe ; and so, at moments when we would give anything in the world 
for some common-place theme to hang phrases on, we cannot, for the Ufe 
of us, originate one. 

" You've not ridden out, I think, since we came ?" said Boknd, at last, 
but with an air of sudden despair at his own stupidity. 
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** No. We have driTen out once or twice ; but— but ** 

** Pray fimsh,'' said he, with a persuasive look as he spoke. 
I was going to say that your horses are so spirited, that I was really 

afraid to trust myself, and the more so as Miss Meek is so wild and so 

reckless." 

** Never think of riding with Let me be your ^^^i^ow— «hall we 
say to morrow P I've got the gentlest creature that was ever mounted." 

^'Oh, I know her; that sw^ white Arab I saw the groom exercising 
yesterday?" 

No; not she," said Roland, blushing and confused, ''a spotted barb, 
fully as handsome— some say handsomer. Will you do me the favour to 
ride her to-monow, and, if she be fortunate enough to please yon, to accept 
her?" 

Olivia hung down her head full a second, and a deep scarlet covered her 
cheek, and rose even to her temples, and it was with a voice broken and 
interrupted she said, '*0h, I cannot— I must not." Then, turning on him 
a look, where the tearfol eyes, swimming in a softened lustre, conveyed a 
whole story of deep suffering, she said rapidly : " You are too kind and too 
good ever to give pain; you are too generous to believe others capable of 
it ; but were I to accept your beautiful gift— were I even to ride out with 
you alone — there is nothii^ that would not be said of me." 

It was Gashel's turn for a slight blush now ; and, to do him justice, he 
felt the sensation a most disagreeable one. It had not indeed occurred to 
him to make the proposal as the young lady took it, but he was far too long 
schooled in gallantry to undeceive her, and so he said, " I really cannot see 
this in the light you do. It is a very natural wish on my part, that I should 
show my guests whatever my poor grounds afford of the picturesque ; and 
remember, we are not friends of yesterday." This he said in his very kindest 
tone. 

'*ldo remember it," said she, with a slow but most meaning sigL 
That memory is, I trust, not so associated with sorrow," added he, 
leaning down, and speaking in a deep, earnest voice, "that you recal it with 
a sigh r 

Oh no ; but I was thinking— I must not say of what I was thinking." 

" Nay, but you must," said he, gently, and drawing his chair closer. 

*' 1 dare not — ^I cannot — ^besides, you" — ^and there was on the pronoun 
the very softest of all-dwelling intonation — might be angry— might 
never forgive me." 

"Now I must insist on your telling me," said Roland, passionately, "if 
but to show how unfairly you judge me." 

" Wel]«" said she, drawing a long breath—" but shall I trust you ?" 
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There was a most wixming archness in the way she said this, that thrilled 
through Cashel as he listened. " No, I will not," added she, suddenly, and 

as if carried away by a passionate impulse ; " you are too ** 

*• Too what ?" cried he, impatiently. 

" Too fickle," said she ; and then, as if terrified at her own boldness, she 
added, in a tremulous yoice, "Oh, do forgive me." 

"There is really nothing to forgive," said Boland, "unless you persist 
in keeping from me an avowal that I almost fancy I have a right to ask for. 
And now, of what were you thinking ?" 

"I'll tell you," said she, in a low, earnest accent, "though it may lose 
me your esteem. I was thinking" — ^her voice here fell so low, that Cashel, 
to hear her words, was obliged to draw his chair closer, and bend down his 
head till it actually brushed against the leaves she wore in her hair — " I 
was thinking that, when we knew you first, before you had made acquaint* 
ance with others — ^when you sat and read to us — ^when we walked and rode 
together— when, in short, the day was one bright dream of pleasure to us, 
who had never known a brother " 

Pardon us, dear reader, if, at so critical a moment, we occupy the pause 
which here ensued— and there was a pause — by referring to our Aunt Fanny, 
only premising that we do so advisedly. It was one of that excellent kd/s 
firmest convictions that every one in the world required some discreet friend, 
who should, at eventful passages in life, be ready to aid, by presence of 
mind, a wavering resolve, or confirm a half-formed determination. Now, she 
had waited for two mortal hours on that day for Cashel's coming; in a state 
of impatience little short of fever. She opened and shnt her window, looked 
up one avenue and down another; she had watched on the landing, and 
stood sentinel on the stairs ; she had seen Mrs. Kemiyfeck and her elder 
daughter pass out into the garden, weary of long waiting; when, at last, she 
heard Eoland's hasty step as he traversed the hall, and, hurrying up-stairs, 
enter the drawing-room. 

Drawn by an attraction there is no explaining, she left her room, and took 
np her position in a small boudoir which adjoined the drawing-room. Here 
she sat, persuading herself she was at her work ; but, in reality, in a state 
of suspense not very inferior to some prisoner while a jury is deliberating 
on his fate. 

The conversaticm, at first conducted in an ordinary tone, had gradually 
subsided, till it dropped into the low, undistinguishable manner we have 
mentioned. 

Aunt Fanny's inventive mind had suggested every step of the interview. 
She kept muttering to herself: "He is explaining himself— she is incre- 
diilonfl--end he tries to reassure her-Hshe believes that his heart was given 
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to another— lie vows aad swem it was ahrstyB hem— ehe oannot oredift the 
happinesfr— she k too unvrorthy." 

It was just as our Aunt had got thus &r in her naming oommfflitary 
that both Yoioes ceased, and a stillness, unbroken by a Bmrmnr, suoeeeded. 
"What oonM it meanP" was the sudden question that flashed aoroas her 
mind; and Napoleon's own dread anxiety, as he gaeed on the wood, and 
hesitated whe^er the dark masses emerging from the shade were his own 
legions or the PmssiaDS, was not much more intense than hers. At last — 
we are sorry to record it — but, alas ! Aunt Fanny was only mortal, and an 
old maid to faoot-Hslie approaehed the door and peeped through the keyhole. 
The sight whieh met her eyes needed no second glance ; she saw both heads 
bent down together, the dark waving hair of Gashel dose to the nnt-browa 
silky braids of OHviA. Neither spoke. " It was then concluded." 

This was the mcmieat in which mutual anrowak, meeting like two jivers, 
form one broad and sweeping flood. It was the moment, too, in which, ao* 
oording to her theory, a friend was all essentiaL Aooording to her phxaae^ 
the nail should be dinched." 

Now, Aunt Paiiny had been cruelly handled by the family for all the 
blunders she had committed. Her skill had been impugned; het shrewd- 
ness sneered at; ber prognosticaticms derided. Bjere waa an opportunity 
to refute all at onoe; and, in the language of the conqueror, "to cover her- 
self with glory." 

G^tly opeoiBg the door she entered the room, and stealing tiptoe over, 
till she stood behind theb diairs, she placed, wildi all the solemnity of an 
ardibishop, a hand on eitiier head, and, in a voice of toudiing fervour, said : 
Bless ye both, my darHngs; may ye be aa haj^ as 

As whatF The history is unaUe to record; for a shrill cry from her 
niece, and an exclamation nearly as loud» and we fear far leas polite, &om 
Soland, cut short the speedi. 

Shriek followed shriek from Olivia, who, partly from the shock, and still 
more from shame, was thrown into an attack of hystenos. 

''Whiit the ^ he was very nigh saying acMnething else — ''what 

have yon done, MadamP' aaid Boknd, in a stato of mingled angor and 
tenor. 

It's only your Aunt Fanny. It's me, my pet. Livy, darling, don't be 
frightened; and hare, too, is Mr. CadieL" 

In this, however, the good lady was mistaken; for Eoland had hastened 
up-stairs to Mrs. Kennyfeck's room, which finding lodasd, he flew down to 
the great drawing-rocnn, thence to the library, and was nuJdn^ for the garden, 
when he saw that kdy and ha daughter crossing the halL 

" I'm a£nud| MadoDi," said he, with all the composure be could sonmen. 
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Miss Olivia Eennyfeck is not well ; nothing serious, I trust ; but a sudden 
frightr-a shock— Miss CHara somewhat imprudently " 

" Oh, Eamiy again !" screamed Mrs. Eennyfeck ; and without waiting for 
more, rushed up-stairs, followed by her daughter, while Eoland, in a state of 
mind we dare not dwell upon, hastened from the house, and mounting his 
horse, galloped off into the wood. 

There were times when Cashel would have laughed, and laughed heartily, 
at the absurdity of this adventure. He would have even treasured up the 
'tableau" as a thing for future ridicule, among his friends; but his better 
feelings, bom of a more manly pride, rejected this now ; he was sorry, deeply, 
sincerely sorry, that one, with so much to fascinate and charm about her, 
could l^d herself to a mere game like this ! " Where are these -deeeptions 
to end said he, in passionate warmth. " Have candour, good faith, and 
honesty fled the world? or, are they only to be found among those whose 
vioes make the foil to such humble virtues P" 

Nor were these his only painful reflections. He was obliged to see him- 
self—the thing, of all others, he despised — "a Dupe." The mask for 
every mean artifice and every ignoble scheme. The gambler— the flirt — 
the adventurer in every walk— regarded him as a prey. Wealth had done 
this for him — and it had done no more ! None cared for him as a friend 
cur companion. Even as a lover, his addresses were heralded by his gold, 
not enhanced by qualities of his own. What humiliation ! 

Maxy Leicester alone seemed unimpressed by his great fortune, and re- 
gardless of his wealth. She alone had never evinced towards him any show 
of preference above others less endowed by Eate. Nay, he fancied he 
oould trace something of reserve in her manner whenever he stepped by 
chance out of his diaraoter of cardbsB, buoyant youth, and dwelt upon the 
plans that mere money accomplishes. In these she showed no interest, and 
lock no pleasure ; while, to ^e adventures of his former life^ she listened 
with eager attention, it was easy to see she thought more of the Ottballero 
than the MUUoMuure. 

Wbat a happiness had it been to have befriended her grandfother and 
herself; how different had been his reflections at this hour; what lessons 
in the true wisdom of life might he not have kamed from one who had 
seen the wodd, not as the play-table for the rolling dice of fortune, but as 
the battle-ground where good and evil strive for victory-^ where a higher 
philosophy is taught -Unn the lifeless, sonlkss dictates of mere fashionable 
ezisteDoe! 
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CHAPTER X. 

Bat where are they aUe, I do not see, 
One half of our goodlie companie ? 

Hone. 

That day was destined to be one of contrarieties to the household of 
Tubbermore. Of the Eennyfeck family, none appeared at dinner. Lady 
Kilgoff, angiy at Boknd's breach of engagement— for, although he rode at 
top-speed in every direction, he never overtook her— also kept her room. 
The carriage sent for Miss Leicester had returned without her, a somewhat 
formal note of apology stating that Mr. Corrigan was indisposed, and his 
granddaughter unwilling to leave him ; while Linton, usually a main feature 
in all the social success of a dinner, was still absent. 

Of the assembled guests, too, few were in their wonted spirits. Sir 
Andrew and Lady Janet had quarrelled in the morning about the mode of 
preparing dandelion tea, and kept up the dispute all the day. Upton was 
sulky, dark, and reserved. Meek more thim usually lachrymose. Ero- 
bisher's best mare had been staked in taking a leap, and Miss Meek had 
never discovered it till half an hour after, so that the lameness was greatly 
aggravated. Mrs. White had had a ''t^" with the author, for his not 
believing the Lish to be of Fhcenician origin, and wouldn't speak to him at 
dinner ; so that Cashel himself, constrained, absent, and iU at ease, found 
his company anything rather than a relief to his own distracted thoughts. 

Among his other guests he found the same reserve and coldness of 
manner, so that no sooner had they assembled in the drawing-room, after 
dinner, than he left the house and set off to inquire for Mr. Corrigan at 
the cottage. 

" We had nine vacant places to-day at table," said Lady Janet, as soon 
as she had arranged her special table next the fire, with a shade in front 
and a screen behind her, and was quite satisified tha^ in regard to cushions 
and footstools, she had monopolised the most comfortable in the room. 

"I thought — aw — ^that we — aw— were somewhat slow," said Captain 
Jennings, with his habitually tiresome, pompous intonation. 

" What's the matter with Upton ?" said a junior officer of his regiment, 
in a whisper ; "he looks so confoundedly put out." 
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" Tm sure I don't know," yawned out Lord Charles he has a very safe 
book on the Oaks." 

"He's backing Dido at very long odds," interposed Miss Meek, "and 
she's weak before, they say." 

" Not staked, I hope," said Trobisher, looking maliciously at her. 

" I don't care what you say, Charley," rejoined she ; "I defy any one to 
know whether a horse goes tender, while galloping in deep ground. You 
are always unjust." And she moved away in anger. 

" She w so careless," said Erobisher, listlessly. 

"Tell me about these Kennyfecks. What is it all about?" said Mrs. 
White, bustling up, as if she was resolved on a long ponfidence. 

" They hedged against themselves, I hear," said Erobisher. 

" Indeed ! poor things ; and are they much hurt ?" 

" Not seriously, I fancy," drawled he. " Lady Janet knows it all." 

Mrs. White did not neglect the suggestion, but at once repaired to that 
part of the room where Lady Janet was sitting, surrounded % a sdect 
circle, eagerly discussing the very question she had asked to be informed 
upon. 

" I had it from Verthinia," said Mrs. Malone, with her peculiar, thick 
enunciation, " Lady Kilgoff's maid. She said that not a day passes without 
some such scene between the mother and daughters. Mrs. Kennyfeck had, 
it seems, forbithen Cashel to call there in her abthence." 

" I must most respectfully interrupt you, Madam," said a large old lady, 
with blonde false hair, and a great deal of rouge, " but the affair was quite 
different. Miss Olivia, that is the second girl, was detected by her aunt. Miss 
O'Hara, packing up for an elopement." 

"Fudge," said Lady Janet; "she'd have helped her, if that were the 
case! I believe the true version of the matter is yet to come out. My 
woman, Stubbs, saw the apothecary coming down stairs, after bleeding Livy, 
and called him into her room; not, indeed, to speak of this matter"— here 
Lady Janet caused her voice to be heard by Sir Andrew, who sat, in moody 
sulk, right opposite — " it was to ask, if there should not be two pods of 
capsicum in every pint of dandelion tea." 

" There may be twa horns o' the de'il in it," ejaculated Sir Andrew, 
" but 111 na pit it to my mouth agen. I hae a throat like the fiery furnace 
that roasted the three chaps in the Bible." 

" It suits your tongue all the better," muttered Lady Janet, and turned 
round to the others. " Stubbs, as I was saying, caUed the man in, and after 
some conversation about the dandelion, asked, in a cursory way, you know, 
' How the lady was, up-stairs ?' He shook his head, and said nothing. 

" 'It will not be tedious, I hope P' said Stubbs. 

▼OL, n. r 
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'^'Theioaremostiiiioertameifleiy'aadlie; 'Mmetunes tiieylast aday, 

sometimes eight or nine/ 

« 'I think joa're rerj mjrsteiMNis, doctor/ said Siabbs* 

" He mattered something about Jbonour, and, seizing his hat, wmi olt, m 
Stabbs says, « ss if he was shot 1' 

HoDonr \" cried one of the hearers. 

" Hcmonr ejsenlated snother, with sn expression of pnie honor. 

"Didn't he saj. Madam," said the blonde old lady, ''thai it wasn't his 
branch of the profession?" 

"Oh! oh!" broke in the company together, while the jooager ladies held 
np their fans and giggled behind them. 

" Tm thorry for the poor mother !" sighed Mrs. Mialone, who had seyen 
daughters, each nglier than the other. 

" I pity the elder girl," said Lady Janet ; ** she had a fat better tone about 
hir than the rest.** 

''And fiat dear, kind, old oxeatnre, the aunt. It is said that but for hat 
em this would hare happened long ago," said Mrs. Makme. 

" She was, to my thinking, the best of them," echoed the blonde la^; 

so discreet, so quiet, sad so unobtnisiye." 

*• What ooold oome.of their pretension?" said a colomd's widow, with a 
▼eiy large nose and a very small pension J " they attempted a style of liTii|f 
quite unsuited to them ! The house always full of young men, too." 

" Ton wouldn't hare had them invite old ones, Madam," said Lady Janet, 
with the air of reboke the wife of a commaader-in^hief can assume to the 
colonel's relict. 

" It's a very sad affair, indeed," summed up Mrs« White, who, if she hadn't 
quarrelled with Mr. Howie, would have given him the whole naxxative for 
the^Satanist." 

"What a house to be sure! There's Lady Kilgoff on one side 

" What of her, my Lady r said the blonde. 

" You didn't hear of Lord Kilgoff overtaking her to-day in the wood 
with Sir Harvey Upton?'— hush! or he'll hear us. The poor old maiH-> 
you know his state of mind — snatched the whip from the coachman, asd 
struck Sir Harvey across the face. They say there's a great welt over the 
cheek!" 

Mrs. White immediately arose, and, under pretence of boking for a bo(d;, 
made a circuit of the room in that part where Sdr Harvey Upton was lounging, 
with his head on his hand. 

" Quite true," said she, returning to the party. '* It is so painftil, he can^ 
keep his hand from the spot." 
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"Has any one discovered who the strange-looking man was that was re- 
oeiTed hf Mr. Cashel this morning in his own stndy?" asked the blonde. 
*'My maid said he was for all the world like a sheriffs officer. It seems, 
too, he was rery violent in his langoage ; and but for Mr. Kennyfeck, he 
would not have left the house." 

"Too true, I fear. Ma'am," said Mrs. Malone; "my husband, the Thief** 
—this was Mrs. Malone's mode of abbreviating and pronouncing the words 
Chief Justice—" told me it was impothible for Mr. Cashel to continue his 
exttavaganth much longer.*' 

"It's shamefolr— it's disgraceful," said Lady Janet; "the kitchen is a 
scene of waste and recklessness, such as no fortune could stand." 

" Indeed, so the ' Thief said," resumed Mrs. Malone ; " he said that rob- 
bery went on, on every thide, and that Mr. Phillith, I think his name is, was 
the worst of all." 

"Your husband was quite correct. Ma'am," said Lady Janet : "no one 
should know it better." And then she whimpered in her neiglnour's ear, 
"If the adage be true, * Set a Thief to catch a Thief.' " 

Hie party entrusted with this could not restrain her laughter, and for a 
space, a species of distrust seemed to pervade the circle. 

We are certain that no apology will be required, if we ask of our reader 
to quit this amiable societyr-although seated at a comfortable fire, in the 
very easiest of chairs, with the softest carpet beneath his feet — and ac- 
company Rohind Cashel, who now, with hasty step, trod the little path that 
led to Tubber-beg Cottage. 

However inhospitable the confession, we are bound to acknowledge 
Cashel was growing marvellously weary of his character as a host. The 
hundred little contrarieties which daily arose, and which he knew not how 
to smooth down or conciliate, made him appear, in his own estimation at 
least, deficient in worldly tact, and left him open to the belief that others 
would judge him even less mercifolly. The unbridled freedom of his house- 
hold, besides, stimulated all the selfishness of those who, in a better 
arranged establishment, had kept "watch and ward" over their egotism ; 
and thus, instead of presenting the features of a society where the elements 
of agreeability were not deficient, they resembled rather the company in a 
packet-ship, each bent upon securing his own comfort, and only intent how 
to make his neighbour subsidiary to himself. 

Prosperity, too, was teaching him one of its least gracious lessons — 
"Distrust." The mean and selfish natures by which he was surrounded 
were gradually unfolding themselves to his view, and he was ever on the 
verge of that dangerous frontier where scepticism holds sway. One cos* 
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elusion — and it was not the least vise — he formed was, that he was ill 
suited to such oompaniqnship, and that he had been happier, far happier, on 
some humble fortune, than as the rich proprietor of a great estate. 

It was, while thus ruminating, Gashel found himself at the little space 
which intervened between one front of the cottage and the lake, and was 
struck by the rapid movement of lights that glanced from window to win- 
dow, appearing and disappearing at every instant. 

The dread that the old man was taken seriously ill at once came over him> 
and he hastened forward in eager anxiety to learn the tidings. Then, sud- 
denly checking himself, he felt reluctant, almost stranger that he was, to 
obtrude at such a moment. Fearing to advance, and unwilling to retire, he 
stood uncertain and hesitating. 

As he remained thus, the door of the drawing-room that opened upon the 
lawn was flung wide, and Tiemay passed hastily out, saying in a loud and 
excited voice, ''I will have my own way. I'll see Gashel at once." And 
with thescwords he issued forth in haste. Scarcely, however, had he gone 
a dozen paces, than he stopped short, and, clasping Ids hands firmly together, 
muttered aloud, " To what end should I seek him P What claim can I pre- 
tend — ^by what right appeal to him 

" Every claim and every right," cried Eoland, advancing towards him, 
"if I can only be of any service to you." 

"Whatl actually here at this moment!" exclaimed Tiemay. "Gome 
this way with me. Sir ; we must not go into the house just yet." And so 
saying, he passed his arm within Roland's, and led him onward towards the 
lake. 

" Is he ill P" said Gashel—" is Mr. Gorrigan taken ill P" But although 
the question was asked eagerly, Tiemay was too deeply sunk in his own 
thoughts to hear it ; while he continued to mutter hurriedly to himself. 

"What is the matter P" said Roland at last^ losing patience at a pre- 
occupation that could not be broken in upon. " Is Mr. Gorrigan ill P" 

" He is ruined !" said Tiemay, dropping Gashel's arm, and letting fall his 
own as he spoke, with a gesture of despair. 

" What do you mean P— How P" 

" Ruined I utterly ruined !" re-echoed Tiemay ; and there was that in 
his accent and the emotion of his manner that forbade any further ques- 
tioning. 

"It is not at a moment like this," said the Doctor, " that I can tell you 
a long tale, where treachery and falsehood on one side, and generosity and 
manliness on the other, played the game as ever it has been, and ever will 
be played, between such antagonists enough, if I say my poor friend be- 
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came responsible for the debts of a man who, but for his aid, would have 
had a felon's fate. This fellow, who possesses one terrible means of yen- 
geanoe, threatens now to use it, if a demand be not complied with, which 
Gorrigan may leave himself a beggar and yet not satisfy. The threat has 
been held over him for years, and for years he has struggled on, parting, 
one by one, with every little requirement of his station, and submitting 
with noble resignation to any and everything to stave off the evil day ; but 
it has come at last." 

"And what is the sum demanded said Cashel, hastily. 

" I cannot tell. There are various bills ; some have been renewed again 
and again, others are yet current. It is a tangled web, and, in our hope- 
lessness, we never sought to unravel it !" 

"But the danger is imminent?" 

"So imminent, that my friend will be arrested to-morrow if bail be not > 
forthcoming. I have not told him this ; I dare not tell him so ; but I have 
made up a story to induce him to leave this to-night." 

" Where for ?'* cried Roland, anxiously. 

" God knows ! I lose memory as well as judgment in moments like this. 
I believe I advised Limerick, and thence by ship to some port in England, 
from which they could reach the Continent." 

"But all this will be unnecessary if I offer myself as security," said 
Boland. 

"For a sum of which you know nothing!" muttered Tiemay, sor- 
rowfully. 

"No matter; it cannot be, in all likelihood, more than I can meet." 
"And for one who can never repay!" echoed the Doctor, still more 
sadly. 

"Who can tell that?" said Cashel; "there's many a coinage costKer 
than ever the Mint fashioned ; he may requite me thus." 

The Doctor started. "You mean — ^no! — no!" cried he, interrupting 
himself, " that were too great good fortune. I must tell you, Sir," added 
he, in a firm voice, "that there is nothing — absolutely nothing — ^to give 
you in requital for such aid. My friend's alternative is a prison, or be 
your debtor for what he cannot pay." 

"I am content— perfectly content," said Boland. "There is no need to 
say another word on the matter. Do not suffer him to endure any anxiety 
we can spare him ; tell him at once the thing is done." 

"We must think over this a little," said Tiemay, musing. " Con is a 
difficult fellow to deal with ; there must be something which shall give it 
the semblance of a loan; he must be made to believe it is only a change of 
creditors." 
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Could we not arrange it without bis knowledge, wliile joa oould affeet 
to liaye nuide some settlemeiLt which has satisfied the others?" 
" Too late-*too kte, for that ; he has seen Hoare himself." 
Hoare !— the money-lender from Dublin ?" said Gashel. blushing at the 
recollection of his own acquaintance with him. 

"Ay, Sir, of course you know him ! A man cannot enjoy such distin- 
guished friendships as you have, without the aid of usurers !" 
Gashel smiled good-humouredly, and went on : 
" Where is this gentleman at present." 

" Yonder," said Tiemay, poiilting to the cottage ; " but he intends shortly 
returning to the inn at the viUage, where perhaps it would be better to 
meet him than here. If you'll permit me. Til just step in and say as much, 
and then we can stroll that way together." 

Cashel consented, and his companion left him to do his errand. It was 
only as he stood alone, and had time for reflection, that he remembered his 
conversation with Eennyfeck in the morning, and learned that, with regard 
to ready money at least, he stood in a very different position fnmi what he ^ 
supposed. That there would be difBeulties and legal obstacles innumerable 
made by Kennyfeck to any sale of property, he well knew ; but he had made 
up his mind as to his course, and would not be thwarted. He had but 
space for these reflections, when Tiernay joined him, saying, 

" So far all is well. Hoare will follow us in a few minutes, and, for pri- 
vacy sake, I have made the rendezvous at my house." 

"And Corrigan — ^how have you left him ?" asked Cashel. 

" Like one in a dream. He seems neither to know whether it be mis- 
fortune or the opposite which impends him. Were it not for Mary, his 
poor heart had given way long since. Ay, Sir, there is more true heroism 
in one day of that humble life, than in the boldest deed of bravery even 
you have ever witnessed." 

Cashel did not speak, but, in the pressure of his arm against Tiemay's, 
the other felt how the theme had touched him. 

"You only know her by the graceful elegance of her manner, and the 
fascinations that, even to old men like myself, are a kind of sorcery ; but I 
have seen her in every trial, where temper and mind, and heart and pride, 
are tested, and come through all victorious ; draining the very wells of her 
own hopefulness to feed the exhausted fountaiu which age and disappoint- 
ment had dried up ; lending to manhood a courage greater than her own ; 
ay, and more— >showing that her temper could resist the jarring influences 
of misfortune, and« like the bright moon above the atoim-lashed clouds, soar 
on, gbrious and lustrous ever. What are men made of P" ciied he» 
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energetically; of what staff are they fonaed, when siieh a girl as this 
can excite more admiration for her beauty, than for traits of character that 
GDEttoble humanity P' 

" You speak with all a lover's warmth, Doctor," said Cashel, half smiling, 
while, in reality, the subject interested him deeply ? 

"And why not. Sir? I do loye her, and with m affection thai only 
such beings inspire. It is features like her that redeem years of dis- 
appointment and worldly^disgust. It is in watching the single-hearted- 
ness of that young girl that I, an old man, hackneyed and hardened as I 
am, become trustful and hopeful of others. Love her! — to be sure I 
love her. And so would you, if the pocMr fopperies amid whioh you 
live but left you one moment free to think and feel as your own head 
and heart would lead you. I hope you take no heed of my rude speech. 
Sir," said he, hastily ; ^' but it is the fault of my craft to believe that 
sweet things are only ' Placebos,' given but to earn the fee and amuse 
the patient." • 

"I thank you for it," said Cashel, pressing his hand; "few have ever 
oared to tell me truths." 

"Say, rather, few have oared to resign their influenoe over you by 
showing they knew your weak points. Now, I have too deep an interest 
in you, and too slight a regard for any profit your acquaintance can 
render myself, to be swayed by this. You don't <know — ^you cannot 
know— what a charm there is to an old fellow like myself, whose humble 
fortunes limit to a life of mere routine — to think that he has lia oppor- 
tunity of counselling one in your station — ^to feel that he has sown the 
seed of some good principle, that one day or other will bear its fruit. 
Yes, years hence, when you have forgotten the old village doctor — or if by 
chance remember him, only to recal his vulgarity or eccentricity — ^I will be 
an anxious watcher over you, flattering myself to think that I have had some 
share in instilling the precepts by which you are winning good men's esteem. 
These thoughts are poor men's treasures, but he that feels them would not 
barter them for gold." 

" I have long wished for such a counsellor," said Oashel, fervently. 

"The advice will not be the less stringent that it comes when you are 
heart-sick of frivolity," said Tiernay. "What could your fine oompany 
up yonder teach you ? Such of them as are above mere folly, trade in vice. 
I have seen them «Il since they have assmbled here, and I am no mean 
physiognomist, and there is but one among them deserving of better than 
the poor heartless life they're leading." 

"I can guess whom you mean," said Boland^ half pleased and half 
feazfuL 
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" Well, she indeed would merit a better lot; and yet I would she were 
gone." 

** Why so P Do you grudge us even a passing * gleam of virtue's bright- 
ness 

" She is more dangerous than the veriest coquette that ever lured a man. 
to ruin. It is in such as she, where noble qualities have run to waste, 
where generous sentiments and pure affections have been blighted by the 
cold chDl of a world that fosters not such gifts, the peril is ever greatest ; 
for her sake and for yours, I would she were gone." 

As they spoke thus, they had reached the wide esplanade in front of the 
great house, &om the windows of which lights were gleaming, while sounds 
of festivity and pleasure floated on the night air. 

Tiemay halted for a second, and then said, "Who could believe that the 
owner of that princely mansion, filled as it is with pleasure-loving guests, 
and every adjunct that can promote enjoyment, should leave it, to wander 
on foot with a poor old village doctor, wkose only merit is lo utter un- 
pahttable truths !" 

"And be happier while doing so! add that, my worthy friend," said 
Cashel, pressing the arm that he held within his own. 

" Gome along. Sir ; this dalliance is pleasanter to me than to you. I 
begin to feel that I may have done you good, and you sh6uld be a doctor to 
know the full ecstasy of that feeling. Let us now move on, or this man will 
be before us." And so saying, they moved briskly forward towards the 
village of Dunkeeran. 



CHAPTER XI. 

The debts we make by plighted tows, 
Bear heaviest interest, ever I 

Haywood. 

The Doctor's little parlour was the very " ideal" of snugness ; there was 
nothing which had the faintest resemblance to luxury save the deep-cushioned 
arm-chair, into which he pressed Cashel at entering, but there were a hundred 
objects that told of home. The book-shelves, no mean indication of the 
owner's '* trempe," were filled with a mixture of works on medicine, the 
older English dramatists, and that class of writers who prevailed in the days 
of Steele and Addison. There was a microscope on one table, with a great 
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bunch of fresh-placked fern beside it. A chess-board^ with an unfinished 
game — a problem from a newspaper, for he had no antagonist — stood 
on another table ; while full in front of the fire, with an air that bet-okened 
no mean self-importance, sat a large black cat, with a red leather collar, the 
very genius of domesticity. As Cashers eyes took a hasty survey of the 
room, they rested Qn a picture — ^it was the only one there — ^which hung over 
the mantelpiece. It was a portrait of Mary Leicester, and although a mere 
water-colour sketch, an excellent likeness, and most characteristic in air and 
attitude. 

"Ay!" said Tiemay, who caught the direction of his glance, '*a birthday 
present to me ! She had promised to dine with me, but the day, like most 
Irish days, when one prays for sunshine, rained torrents ; and so she sent 
me that sketch, with a note, a merry bit of doggrel verse, whose merit lies 
in its local allusions to a hundred little things, and people only known to 
ourselves ; but for this, Pd be guilty of breach of faith and show it to you/' 

" Is the drawing, too, by her mn. hand ?" 

" Yes ; she is a clever aiii&t, and might, it is said by competent judges, 
have attained high excellence as a painter, had she pursued the study. I 
remember an illijistration of the fact worth mentioning. Carringford, the 
well-known miniature-painter, who was making a tour of this country a 
couple of years back, passed some days at the cottage, and made a picture 
of old Con Gorrigan, for which, I may remark passingly, poor Mary paid all 
her little pocket-money, some twenty guineas, saved up from Heaven knows 
how long. Con did not know this of course, and believed the portrait was 
a compliment to his granddaughter. Carringford's ability is well known, 
and there is no need to say the picture was admirably painted ; but still it 
wanted character; it had not the playful ease, the gentle, indulgent 
pleasantly that marks my old friend's features ; in fact, it was hard and 
cold, not warm, generous, and genial ; so I thought, and so Mary thought, 
and accordingly, scarcely had the artist taken his leave, when she set to 
work herself, and made a portrait, which, if inferior as a work of art, was 
infinitely superior as a likeness. It was Con himself; it had the very 
sparkle of his mild blue eye, the mingled glance of drollery and softness, 
the slightly curled mouth, as though some quaint conceit was lingering on 
the lip ! aU his own. Mary's picture hung on one side of the chimney, and 
Carringford's at the other, and so they stood when the painter came through, 
from Limerick, fmd passed one night at Tubber-beg, on his way to Dublin. 
I breakfasted there that morning, and I remember, on entering the room, I 
was surprised to see the frame of Carringford's portrait empty, and a bank- 
note, carefully folded, stuck in the comer. ' What does that mean?' said I 
to him, for we were alone at the time. 
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" *lt means simply that my pieture cannot stand such oompetitoTslup as 
Uotf/ said he ; ' mine was a miniatare, tM is the man himself.' I irill not 
say one-half of the flatteries he utteied, bnt I have heard from others sinoe^ 
that he speaks of this picture as a produetion of high merit. Dear girl ! 
that meagre sketch may soon have a sadder interest connected with it; it 
may be idl that I shati possess of her I Yes, Mr. Cashel, your generosity 
may stave off the pressiue of one peril, bat there is another, from yihkL 
nothing bat flight will rescae my poor friend.** 

A sharp knocking at the door here interrupted the Doctor's redtal, and 
soon Hoarc's moe was heard without, inquiring if Dr. Tiemay was at 
home? 

Hoare's easy familiarity, as he entered, seemed to suffer a slight shock 
on observing Roland Oashel, who received him with oold politeness. 

Tiemay, who saw at once that business alone would relicre the awkward- 
ncBS of the scene, briefly informed the other that Mr. Caahel was then to 
learn the exact amount and circumstances of Corrigan's liabilities, with a 
new to a final settlement of them. 

" Yery pleasing intelligence this. Doctor," said the money-lender, rob- 
bing his handS) and, I am free to own, very surprising also 1 Am I to 
enter into an expknation of the peculiar causes of these liabilities, Doctor, 
or to suppose," said he, that Mr. Cashel is already conversant with them P" 
You are to suppose. Sir," interposed Cashel, " that Mr. Cashel is aware 
of eveiy circumstance upon which he does not ask you for farther infor- 
mation." There was a sternness in the way he spoke that abashed the 
other, who, opening a huge pocket-book on the table, proceeded to scan its 
contents with diligence; while Tiemay, whose agitation was great, sat 
watching him without speaking. 

^The transactions," said Hoare, ''date from some years back, as these 
bills will show, and eonsist, for the uiost part, in drafts, at various dates, 
by Mr. Leicester, of South Bank, New Orleans, on Cornelius Corrigan, Esq., 
of Tubbermore. Some of these have been duly honoured; indeed, at first, 
Mr. Corrigan was punctuality itself; but bad seasons, distress at home here, 
greater demands, the consequence of some commercial losses sustained by 
Mr. Leicester in the States, all coming together, the bills were not met as 
usual; renewals were given-*and, when it comes to that, Mr. Cashel» I 
need scarcely say difficulties travel by special train." No one joined in the 
little laugh by which Mr. Hoare welcomed his own attempt at pleasantry, 
and he went on : ''At first we managed tolerably well Mr. Corrigan de- 
voted a portion of his income to liquidate these claims; he made certain 
sales of property ; he rednoed his establishment; in £act, I believe, he real](y 
made every sacrifice consistent with his position^*— " 
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''^o, Sir/' broke in Tienuty, but consistent with bare subsistence/' 
The violent tone of the interruption startled the money-lender, who 

. hastened to concur with the sentiment, while he faltered out — 

" Eemember, gentlemen, I speak only &om hearsay of myself I know 

nothing." 

" Go on with your statement. Sir,'' said Cashd^ peremptorily. 

" My statement," said Hoare, provoked at the tone assumed towards 
him, resolves itsdf into a debt of three thousand seven hundred and forty- 
eight pounds some odd shillings. There are the bills. The sums due for 
interest and commission are noted down» and will, I believe, be found duly 
conect." • 

" Three thousand seven hundred pounds in less than five years !" ejacu- 
lated Tiemay. ''What iniquity!" 

" If your expression is intended to apply to anything in the conduct of 
this transaction. Sir/' said' Hoare, growing pale with passion as he spokfi^ 
" I beg you to remember that there is such a thiog in the land as redress 
for libel." 

" If the laws wiU warrant sixty per cent., they may well punish the man 
who calls it infamy," said Tiemay, almost choking with anger. 

" That will do, gentlemen, that will do," said Hoare, replacing the bills 
in the pocket-book, while his fingers trembled with passion. "I was not 
aware that your object in this meeting was to insult me. Til not expose 
myself a second time to such a casualty. I'll thank you to hand me that 
bill, SirP" This request was addressed to Cashel« who, with his eyes 
meted on a document which he held in both handsi sat perfectly unmindful 
of all around him. 

" If you will have the kindness to give me that bill. Sir F" said Hoare, 
again. 

" Shylock wants his bond," said Tiemay, who walked up and down the 
room with clenched hands, and brows knitted into one deep furrow. 

Hoare turned a soowling glance towards him, but not trusting himseK to 
reply, merely repeated his question to Ca&heL 

" How came you by this ?" cried itoland, rising from the table, and 
holding out a written paper towards Hoare — " I ask. Sir, how came you by 
this P" reiterated he, while the paper shook with the hand that held it. 

''Oh! I perceive/' said Hoare; "that document has no concern with 
the case before us ; it refers to another and very different transaction." 

"This is no answer to my question, Sir/' said Cashel, sternly; " I asked, 
and I ask you again, how it came into your hands P" 

" Don't you think. Sir, that it would be more appropriate to expresi your 
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regret at haying examined a paper not intended to have been submitted to 
yon?" said Hoare, in a tone half insolent, half deferential. 

!'I saw my name upon it," said Cashel; "coupled, too, with that of 
another, of whom I preserve too many memories to treat anything lightly 
wherein he bears a part ; besides, there can be but little indiscretion in 
reading that to which I had attached my own signature. And now, once 
more. Sir, how do I see it in your possession?" 

Beally, Mr. Cashel, when the question is put in this tone and manner, 
I am much disposed to refuse an answer. I can see nothing in our rektive 
situations that can warrant the assumption of these airs towards me" 

" Shylock, again !" exclaimed Tiemay, who continued to pace the rooM 
during this scene with hasty strides. 

" Not so, Sir," said Cashel, as Hoare moved towards the door, against 
which, Eoland now placing a chair, sat down. " Out of this room you shall 
not stir, till I hear a distinct and clear account of the circumstances by 
which I find you in possession of this paper." 

" You have no right. Sir, to demand such an answer." 

"Possibly not, legally speaking," said Cashel, whose voice became 
calmer and deeper as his passion increased. "You are more conversant 
with law than I am, and so I take it that your opinion is correct. But I 
have the right which a good conscience and strong will beget, and I tell you 
again, you'll not leave this room before you satisfy me, or you'll not leave 
it living." 

" I call you to witness. Dr. Tiemay," said Hoare, whose accents trembled 
with fear and anger together, " that this is a case of false imprisonment — 
that a threat against my life has been uttered, if I do not surrender the pos- 
session of certain papers." 

" Nothing of the kind," broke in Tiemay; "there is no thought of taking 
anything from you by force. Mr. Roland Cashel— doubtless for good 
reasons of his own — ^has asked you a question, which you, demurring to 
answer, he tells you that you shall not leave the room till you do." 

"And do you fancy. Sir, that such eonduct is legal?" cried Hoare. 

" I cannot say," rejoined Tiemay ; " but that it is fax more mild and 
merciful than I could have expected under the circumstances, I am perfectly 
ready to aver." 

" May I read the paper out?" said Hoare, with a malicious scowl at 
Cashel. 

" There is no need that you should. Sir," said Roland ; " its contents are 
known to me, whom alone they concern." 

"You can, I opine, have to objection that your friend. Dr. Tiemay 
should hear them?" 
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" I repeat. Sir, that with the contents of that paper, neither you nor any 
one else has any concern ; they relate to me, and to me alone/' 

" Then I most labour nnder some misapprehension," said Hoare, affec- 
tedly ; " I had fancied there was another person at least equally interested.'* 

" Will you dare, Sir said Eoland; and in the thick guttural utterance * 
there was that which made the other tremble with fear. 

" If the matter be one, then," said he, rallying into his former assurance, 
" that you deem best kept secret, it would be perhaps a judicious pre- 
liminary to any conversation on the subject, that Dr. Tiemay should with- 
draw." 

" I only await Mr. Cashel's pleasure," said Tiemay, moving towards the 
door. 

" Then you will remain, Sir," said Rohind, firmly. " Remain, and listen 
to what this gentleman has so menacingly alluded. Here it is : it is the 
promise, given under my hand, that I will espouse the daughter of a certain 
Don Pedro Eica, to whom, in the date herein annexed, I have been this day 
betrothed; or, in forfeiture of such pledge, pay down the sum of seventy 
thousand dollars, thereby obtaining a full release from the conditions of the 
contract. It was the rash pledge of a young and thoughtless boy, with 
regard to one who neither accepted his affection nor acknowledged the 
contract. I do not say this to absolve myself from the forfeiture, which 
I am ready to acquit this hour. I speak of it, that, as a man of honour, I 
may not seem to pay a debt of feeling by a check on my banker." 

" But this betrothal," said Tiemay ; " what does it imply ?" 

"It is a ceremony common enough iu Old Spain and her once colonies, 
and is simply the public recognition of a private promise of marriage." 

" You have forgotten two circumstances. Sir," said Hoare, whose eyes 
never quitted Cashel's face. 

"Which are they P" 

" One is, that this contract should be either fulfilled, or the forfeit paid, 
within two years ; twenty-one months of which have already expired." 
" Tme ! — ^and the other condition P" 

"That the acceptance or refusal of the forfeit is optional with Don 
Pedro, who may, at his pleasure, select which clause he l^es — ^the marriage 
or the penalty." 

" I never acknowledged this interpretation of the document," said 
Cashel, reddening. "I know Don Pedro did, and there we were at issue. 
Methinks it were somewhat hard to compel a marriage distasteful to both 
parties, and only to suit the speculations of a ruined adventurer." 

"I hope. Sir, the likelihood of future relationship will moderate the 
warmth of your language." 
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And JB the man fool enongh to fancy such a promise could be legally 
enforced in this conntry P' said Tiemay. 

* He is not withoat the opinion of learned counsel/' said Hoare ; "who, 
are strongly of opinion that the interpretations Columbian W would put 
upon the document would be recognised by our own Courts, and recognise 
the marriage as such.'* 

'*And does he, or do you, suppose," said Cashel, indignantly, "that I 
oould expose her name, were I indifferent about my own, to be bandied 
about your assize courts, and printed in newspapers, and made the gossip 
of the town for a nine-days' wonder?" He stopped, for he saw by the ela- 
tion of Hoare's features with what triumph this arowal had been listened 
to. "And now, Sir, enough has been said of this; I come back to my 
former question — ^How came you by this paper P" 

"I receiyed it from Don Pedro, with whom I have had much business 
intercourse, and who left it in my hands a few days back." - 

" Then he is in the country P" said Cashel, anxiously. 

Hoare nodded an assent. 

*Here, in Ireland! and is Mari— " He stopped suddenly, remem- 
bering to whom he was speaking; but Hoare, as if eager to show an inti- 
macy with names and events, said, 

" Yes, Sir, she is also here.'* 

Cashel became silent ; his mind, a very chaos of confosed thou^t ; 
memories of his buccaneer life — ^its lawless habits-^its wild companion- 
ship — ^its adventures of love and war — of play— of heroism — and of mad 
debauch. The Yilla and Maritafia were before him as last he saw her at 
the fountain ; and from these he came to his fine and lordly friendships, 
with all their fictitious warmth ; and he began to fancy how would his pre- 
sent society — ^the very guests at that moment beneath his roof— receive or 
recognise his old associates. 

The deep preoccupation of his look suggested to Tiemay's mind the no- 
tion that Cashel was overwhelmed by the intelligence he had just received, 
and drawing close to him, he said, in a whisper. 

That fellow is watching and enjoying your confusion ; put a bolder 
fm on the matter, and we'll see what is best to be done." 

Eoland started, and then, as if by an effort chasing away an unpleasant 
thought, he said to Hoare, 

" Our first business is Mr. Corrigan's. The sum due is ^ 

** Three thousand seven hundred and forty." 

" Will you accept my bill for this P" 
At what date. Sir P" said Hoare, cautiously. 
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"At whatever date you please ; a month or a veek.'* 
••A month be it/* 

" Does that release Mr. C!orrigan from every claim lo far as yonr piincipal 
is concerned P" 
« All, np to this date.'* 

" By which, probably, you wonld imply, that new liabilities may begin 
again. Is that so ?** 

. " I think, from the nature of Mr. Leicester's claim, such an event is not 
impossible.'* 

•* Never mind the threat,'* whispered TSemay— " it is but a threat.'* 

"As to the other affair," said Cashel, approaching Hoare, "I will ao^ 
company you to town. I will see Don Pedro myself." 

" ^at wi}l be difficult, Sir. I am not at liberty to mention his place of 
abode ; nor does he wish his presence here to be known." 

"But to said Cashel^ "this objection cannot apply.** 

" His orders are positive, and without qualification ; but any propositioii 
which you desire to submit ** 

"Cm come through Mr. Hoare P" said Cashel, sneeringly. "1 prefer 
doing these things in person. Sir." 

** Leave this to me," whispered Tiemay ; " I'll manage him better." 

Cashel squeezed his friend's ann in assent, and turned away; while 
Hoare, reseating himself, proceeded to draw out the bill for Cashel's signa- 
ture. 

" Tou are aware,*' said Tiemay, " that Corrigan. can give you nothing but 
personal security for tiiis sum, and the lease of Tubber-begP" Ba^ 
Cashel did not heed the remark, deep as he was in his own reflectioiig; 
"There is a small sum — a few thousand pounds — of Mary's, settled at her 
mother's marriage. You kre not attending to me," said he, perceiving 
the preocicupation of Boland's look. "I was mentioning that Mary 
Leicester " 

" Yes," said Cashel, talking his thoughts aloud, " to marry her would, 
indeed, be the true solution of the difficulty." 

" What did you say P" whispered Tiemay, upon whose ear the muttered 
words fell distinctly. 

" She would refuse me," Ex>land went on ; " the more certainly that I 
am rich. I know her wdl ; the rank, the station, the thousand flattories 
that wealth bestows, would be things for her mockery if unallied with 
power." 

" You are wrong, quite wrong," said Tiemay ; "her ambition is of a dil> 
fierent order. Mary Leicester " 
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" Mary Leicester !" echoed Gashel ; and, in his suddenly awakened look, 
Tiemay at once perceired that some mistake had occorred. Hoare reliered 
the awkwardness of the moment as he said, 

" This wants hut your signature, Sir, and the matter is finished." 

Gashd wrote his name on the hill and was turning away, when Hoare 
said, 

" These are the hills ; they are now your property. Sir." 
" For what purpose ?" 

" They are vouchers for your claim on Mr. Corrigan," said Hoare. 

''His word will suffice," said Gashel ; and gathering them up, he hurled 
them into the fire. 

" A costly hUze that," said Hoare, as he watched the conflagration. 

" Speak to him. Doctor ; learn what you can of Bica for me ; if money 
will do it, ril not quarrel with the price," said Gashel to Tiemay, in a low 
tone. " Another point — was nigh forgetting it— -you'll not tell Mr. Gor- 
rigan how the matter has heeu arranged. Promise me this. Nay, I have a 
reason for it — ^a reason you shall hear to-morrow or next day, and will ac- 
knowledge to he good. Keep my secret for a month ; I ask no longer." 

"For a month, then, I am silent," said Tiemay. 

"Let me see you to-morrow early," said Gashel "Will you breakfast 
with me?" 

" No : I'll not risk my character by going twice to your grand house in 
the same week ; besides, I am going to Limerick." 

"Good night, then," said Gashel; "good night, Sir." And with a 
formal bow to Hoare, Roland left the room, and took his way homeward 
alone. 



GHAPTER Xn. 
The Deyil^B back-parlour — a bachelor's room 

MiLYARD. 

While Gashel continued his way homeward a very joyous party had as- 
sembled in Lord Gharles Frobisher's room, who were endeavouring, by the 
united merits of cigars, ^cart^, hazard, and an excellent supper, of which 
they partook at intervals, to compensate themselves for the unusual dulness 
of the drawing-room. It is well known how often the least entertaining 
individuals in general society become the most loquacious members of a 
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party assembled in ibis fashion. The restraints which had held them in 
chedc before are no longer present. Their loud speech and empty laughter 
are not any longer under ban, and they are tolerated by better men, pretty 
much as chil^en are endured, because at least they are natural. 

At a round table in the middle of the room were a group engaged at 
hazard. Upton was deep in ^cart^ with his brother officer, Jennings, while 
Frobisber lounged about, sipping weak negus, and making his bets at either 
table as fancy or fortune suggested. The supper-table had few votaries ; 
none, indeed, were seated at it save Meek, who, with a newspaper on his 
knee, seemed singularly out of place in the noisy gathering. 

" Eleven's the nick— eleven I I say, Charley, have at you for a pony,*' 
called out a boyish-looking Dragoon, from the middle table. 

"You're under age, young gentleman," said Erobisher; "I can't afford 
to bet with you. Wait a moment, Upton, I'll back you this time. Twenty 
sovereigns — ^will you have it P" 

" Done !" said Jennings, and the game began. 

" The King," cried Upton ; " I propose." 

" To which of them ?" said a sharp-looking Infantry Captain, behind his 
chair. 

" Olivia, of course," slipped in Jennings. 

" I'd give fifty pounds to know if they have the money people say," 
cried Upton. 

"Meek can tell you — Ae knows everything. I say, Downie," said Jen- 
nings, "come here for a moment, and enlighten us on a most interesting 
point." 

" Oh dear ! what is it ? This room is so very cold. Don't you think, 
Frobisher, that a double door would be advisable P" 

" A green one, with a centre pane of glass, would make it devilish like a 
'hell,' " said Upton ; upon which the company all laughed approvingly. 

" What is it you want P" said Meek, approaching, glass in hand. 

"Play out the game, and have your gossip afterwards," said Erobisher, 
who felt far more anxious about the fate of his twenty pounds than for the 
result of the conversation. 

" A Queen of Hearts," said Upton, leading ; then, turning to Meek, said, 
" These Eennyfeck girls — can you tell what the figure is P" 

"Poor dear things," said Meek, piteously; "they should be very well 
off." 

" I score two !" said Upton. " Well, have they twenty thousand each P" 
" I should say more. Oh dear me ! they must have more ! Kennyfeck 

holds a heavy mortgage on Kilgoff's estate, and has a great deal of other 

property.'* 

VOL. II. o 
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" Then it would be a good tlung, Meek, eh ?" said Jemiixigs. 

" Game !" cried Upton, showing his cards upon the table. 

" There is so much chaffing about girls and their fortunes, one can't play 
his game here/' said Jennings, as he threw down a handful of gold on the 
board. 

" Who was it ordered the post-horses for to-morrow?" said a youth ^ 
the supper-table. *' The MacFarlines P" 
"No; LordKilgoflF." 

" I assure you," cried a third, " it was the Kennyfecks. There has been 
a ' flare-up' abomt money between Cashel and him, and it is said he'll lose 
the agency. Wlio'll get it, I wonder?" 

** Tom Linton, of course," said the former speaker. *'Pd wager he is 
gone off to Dublin to furbish up securities, or something of that kind." 

" Who'd give Tom trust, or go bail for him?" said Frobisher. 

A very general kugh did not sound like a contradiction of the sentiment. 

*' I heard a week ago," said the Comet, " that Kilgoff would stand security 
to any amount for him." 

" Ah, that comes of my Lady's good opinion of him !" cried Jennings. 

" Nay, don't say that, it looks so ill-natured," sighed Meek; "and there 
is really nothing in it. You know she and Tom were old friends. Oh dear, 
it was so sad !" 

" Where does Cashel get such execrable champagne P" said an Lifantry 
man with a yeiy wry expression of face. 

" It's dry wine, that's all," said Frobisher, " and about the best ever im- 
ported." 

" We'd be very sorry to drink it at our mess, my Lord, I know that," 
said the other, evidently nettled at the correction. 
" Yours is the Fifty-third?" said a Guardsman. 
"No; the Thirty-fifth." 

" Aw ! same thing," sighed he ; and he stooped to select a cigar. 

"I wish the Kennyfecks were not going," said Upton, drawing his chair 
closer to Meek's ; " there are so few houses one meets them at." 

" You should speak to Linton about that," whispered Meek. 

" Here's Jim's health — ^hip, hip, hurrah !" cried out a white moustached 
boy, who had joined a Hussar regiment a few weeks before, and was now 
excessively tipsy. 

The kughter at this toast was increased by Meek*s holding out his glass 
to be filled as he asked, " Of course — ^whose health is it ?" 
" One of Frobisher's trainers," said Upton, readily. 
No^ it's no such thing," hiccupped the Hussar. ''I was proposing a 
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bumper to the lightest snaffle hand from this to DDBoaster-*«)&B best judge 

of a line of country in the . kingdom " 

"That's me/' said a joUj voice, and at the same imtaat the. door was 
flung' wide, and Tom IJnton, splashed from the xbad, and tuTelffltained, 
entered. 

"I must say, gentlemen, you are no churls of your wit. and pLsasantry, 
for, as I came up the stairs, I could hear every word you weore sayhog." 

" Oh dear, how dreadful ! and we were talking of you, too/' said l&tek, 
witk a piteous air, that made every one kugL 

A thousand questions as to where he had beeiir-^whom with— 4uid what 
for P all burst upon Linton, who only escaped in^ortunify by declaring that 
he was half dead with hunger, and would answer nothing till he had csaien. 

''So," said he, at length, after having devoted twenty minutes to a 
youse pie of most cunning architectuze, "you never gafiBaed where I had 
been?" 

'' Oh ! we had guesses enough, if that served any poxpoee." 

" I thought it was a bolt, Tom," said Upton ; " but as tig . appeaiBd at 
breakfast, as usual, I saw my mistake." 

"Meek heard that you had gone over to Bowning-street to ask for the 
idsh Secretaryship," said Jennings. 

" I said you had been to have a talk with Scott about 'Beguktor;' was I 
far off -the mark r 

"Mrs. White suggested an uncle's death," 8aid.frobifiher; ".but nudes 
don't die now-a*days." 

" Did you buy the colt P— Have you backed 'Ennjeet Smgh ?'— Are you 
to ihave the agency ? — How goes on the borough canvass?". and twenty 
similar queries now poured in on him. 

"Well, I see," cried he, laughing, "I shall sadly disappoint all the calcu- 
ktions founded on my shrewdness and dexterity, for the whole objeot of my 
journey was to . secure a wardrobe for our fancy ball, which I suddenly heard 
of as being at Limerick ;. and so, not trusting the mission to another, I 
started joff myself,. and here I am, with materials for more Turks, Mjonks, 
Bailors, Watchmen, Qzeeks, Jugglers, and Tyrolese, than ever tiavidled in 
anything save a. caravan with one horse." 

" Are your theatrical intentions all abandoned P" cried Jennings. 

''I trust not," said Linton; "but I heard that Miss Meek had .decided 
on the ball to come off first." 

'''Hip! hip 1 hip!" was moaned out, in vei|y hicfaxymose tone, from a 
wfa where the boy fiusaar, very^k and>very tipsy, Is^ stietohed on his 
back. 
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" Who is that yonder P" asked Linton. 

" A jonng fellow of ours/' said Jennings, indolently. 

"I tiionght they made their heads hetter at Sandhurst." 

"They nsed in my time," said Upton ; "hut you have no idea how the 
thing hais gone down." 

"Quite true," chimed in another; "and I don't think weVe seen the 
worst of it yet. Do yoti know, they talk of an examination for all candi- 
dates for commissions !" 

"Well, I must say," lisped the Guardsman, "I helieye it would he an 
improvement for the 'Line.'" 

"The Household Brigade can dispense with information," said an Li- 
fantry Captain. 

" I demur to the system altogether," said Linton. " Physicians tell us 
that the intellectual development is always made at the expense of Ae 
physical, and as one of the duties of a British army is to suffer yellow 
fever in the West Lidies and cholera in the East, I vote for leaving them 
strong in constitution and intact in strength as vacant heads and thought- 
less skulls can make them." 

" Oh dear me ! yes," sighed Meek, who, hy one of his mock concurrences, 
effectually hlinded the less astute portion of the audience from seeing Lin- 
ton's impertinence. 

" MHiat has heen doing here in my absence ?" said Linton ; " have you 
no event worth recording for me P" 

"There is a stoiy," said Upton, "that Cashel and Kennyfeck have 
quarrelled — a serious rupture, they say, and not to be repaired." 

"How did it originate? — Something about the management of the pro- 
perty?" 

"No, no— it was a row among the women. They laid some scheme for 
making Cashel propose for one of the girls." 
" Not Olivia^ I hope ?" said Upton, as he lighted a new cigar. 
"I rather suspect it was," interposed another. 

" Li any case, Linton," cried Jennings, " you are to be the gainer, tor 
the rumour says, Cashel will give you the agency, with his house to live in, 
and a very jolly thin^ to spend, while he goes abroad to travel." 

"If this news be true, Tom," said Erobisher, "TIL quarter my year- 
lings on you ; there is a capital run for young horses in those flats along 
the river." 

" The house is cold at this season," said Meek, with a sad smile ; " but 
I think it would be very endurable in the autumn months. I shouldn't say 
but you may see us here again at that time." 
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hope 'ours' may be quartered at Limerick," said an InfSantiy man, 
with a most sug^tive look at the comforts of the apartment, which were 
a pleasing contrast to barrack-room accommodation. 

" Make yourselves perfectly at home here, gentlemen, when that good 
time comes," said Linton, with one of his careless laughs. "I tell you 
frankly, that if Cashd does make me such a proposal — a step which, from 
his knowledge of my indolent, lazy habits, is far from likely — only accept 
on one condition." 

" What is that P" cried a dozen voices. 

''That you wiU come and pass your next Christmas here.*' 

"Agreed— agreed!" was chorused on every side. 

" I suspect, from that bit of spontaneous hospitality," whispered Fro- 
bisher to Meek, "that the event is something below doubtfoL" 

Meek nodded. 

"What is Charley saying P" cried Linton, whose quick eye caught the 
glance interchanged between the two. 

"I was telling Meek," said Frobisher, " that I don't put faith enough in 
the condition to accept the invitation." 

" Lideed !" said IJnton, while he turned to the table and filled his glass, 
to hide a passing sign of mortification. 

" Tom Linton, for a man's agent, seems pretty like what old Frederick 
used to call, keeping a Goat for a Gkurdener." 

" lou are fond of giving the odds, Frobisher," said Linton, who, for some 
minutes, continued to take glass after glass of champagne ; "now, what's 
your bet that I don't do the honours here next Christmas-day P" 

"I can't say what you mean," said Frobisher, languidly. "I've seen 
you do 'the honours ' at more than one table where you were the guest." 
' "This, I suppose, is meant for a pleasantry, my Lord P" said Linton, 
while his face became flushed with passion. 

"It is meant for fact," said Frobisher, with a steady coolness in his air 
and accent. 

" A fact ! and not in jest, then !" said he, approaching where the other 
sat, and speaking in a low voice. 

"That's very quarrelsome wine, that dry champagne," said Frobisher, 
lazily ; " don't drink any more of it." 

linton tried to smile; the effort, at first not very successful, became 
easier after a moment, and it was with a resumption of his old manner he 
said, 

"I'll take you two to one in fifties that I act the host here this day 
twelvemontL" 
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" You hear that offer, gentiemen said iVobisher;. addressing the party 
" Of oouise it is meant \nthoiit az^ leseryation, and so I take it/' 

He produced a betting-book as be said this, smd ' began to write in it with 
his penoiL 

Would you pzefier it in hniiidiedy said lontOB 
EfobishfiT niMlded an aneot. 

"Or shall. we do the tiling spoitingly, and' say two thousand to oneP* 
' continued he. 

" Two thousand to one be it," said Erob»faer, wirile the- least possible 
smile might be detected on hisr usually immovable featnres. ''There is no 
knowing how to word this b^,** said he, at last, after two or three efforts, 
followed by a» many erasnies ; "you must write it yourself." 

Lintontook the poDcil^ and wrote rapidly for a few seronds. 

«WiU that do?" said he. 

AndErobisher nad to himself^— 'Mr. Linton; two thousand to one with 
Lord C. Frobisher, that he, T. L., on tiie anniversary of this day, shall 'pre- 
side. aa maslerroC. the boose Tabbermore, by due right and title, and not by 
any favour, grace, or sanction of any one whatsoever.' " 

''Yea; that will do, perfectly," said Probisher, as he dosed the book, 
and restored it to his pocket. 

"Was the champagne so strong^aayou eacpecte d ?" whispered Upton, as 
he passed behind Frobisher's chair. 

A.. very knowing nod of acquiescence was the only reply. 

Lideed, it did not require the practised shrewdness of Lord Charles, or 
his similarly sharp-ejed M^ds, to see that Idnton's manner was very dif* 
finsent from his habitiud calm ooUectedness, whole he continued to drink on, 
witiLthe air of & jam that was resolved on burying his faculties in the 
eacitenient of wine. 

Meek slipped away soon after, and, at Linton's suggestion, a rtmge^t- 
noir* bank was formed, at which the play became high, and his own losses 
very considerable. 

It was ab-eady d^qriight, and the servants were stirriiig in the house ere 
the party broke up. 

" Master Tom has had a squeeze to-night," said Jennings, as he was 
bidding Upton good-by at his door. 

" I can't understand it at all," replied the other. " He played without 
judgment, and betted rashly on every side. , It was far more like Eoland 
Cashel than Tom Linton." 

'* Well, you remember he said— to be sure, it was after drinking a quan- 
tity of wine— 'Master Roland and I may change characters yet. Let us 
see if he can play "Linton," as well as I can " Cashel." ' " 
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" He^s so deep, that I wouldn't say but. there is something under aU 
thi&" And- so they parted, sadly puzzled what interpretation to put on 
condnet, th& mm result of a passing intemperance; for so it is^ "yoni 
oimmng men" are nerer reputed to be so deep by the wodd aa when by 
S0me. accident they have, foi^tten their craft. 



CHAPTER Xm 

With a bright lie upon his hocA, 

He played maoskiiid, as anglers play a ftiitL 

GkynsBB* 

Ah hour's sleep and a cold bath restored Linton to himself, and er& the. 
guests of Tubbermore were stirring, he was up and ready for the day. He 
dressed with more than usual care, and having ordered a horse to be saddled 
aaid a groom to follow him, he sauntered out into the park, taking the road 
that led to the village. 

The groom rapidly overtook him ; and then, mounting, he rode at a brisk 
trot down the road, and drew up at the door of the Docfcor's house. To his 
question, " If Mr. Tiemay were at home P'' he received for answer, that 
" He had set out for Limerick that morning,'' nor did the servant know 
whoL he might be expected back. 

For a mioment this intelligence appeared to derange his plans, but he 
rallied soon, and turning his horse's head towards Tubbermore, muttered to 
himself: " As. wellf-pserhaps better as it is." He rode fast till he gained 
the wood^ and then dismounting, he gave the horse to the groom, with 
directions to go home, as he would return on foot. 

He stood looking after- the horses as they retired, and it seemed as if his 
thoughts were followiiig them, so intent was his gaze; but, long after they 
had disappeared, he remained standing in the same ifiace, his features still 
wearing the same expression of highly-wrought occupation. The spot 
where he stood was a little eminence, from which the view stretched, upon 
one side, over the waving woods of the demesne ; and, on the other, showed 
glimpses of the Shannon, as, in its sweeping curves^ it indented the margin 
of the grounds. Perhaps not another point could be found which displayed 
so happily the extent and importance of the demesne, and yet concealed so 
well whatever detracted from its picturesque effect. The neighbouring 
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village of Deiraheenj— a poor, straggling, ruinous street of thatched hoyels, 
like most Irish Tillages— was altogether hidden from view, while of the 
great house itself, an object with few pretensions to architectural elegance, 
onlj so much was Tisible as indicated its size and extent. The little cottage 
of Tubber-beg, however, could be seen entire, glittering in the moming^s 
sun like a gem, its bright-leaved hollies and dark laurels forming a little 
grove of foliage in the midst of winter's barrenness. 

If this was hj far the most striking object of the picture, it was not that 
which attracted most of Linton's attention. On the contrary, his eye 
ranged more willingly over the wide woods which stretched for miles along 
the river's side, and rose and fell in many a gentle undulation inland. A 
common-place observer, had such been there to mark him, would have pro- 
nounced him one passionately devoted to sceneiy ; a man who loved to 
watch the passing cloud-shadows of a landscape, enjoying with all a painter's 
delight the varying tints, the graceful lines, the sharp-thrown shadows, and 
the briUiant lights of a woodland picture ; a deeper physiognomist would, 
however, have seen that the stem stare, and the compressed lip, the intense 
preoccupation which eveiy feature exhibited, did not denote a mind bent 
upon such themes. 

Tom Linton, of Tubbermore," said he, at length — ^and it seemed as if 
uttering the words gave relief to his overburdened faculties, for his face re- 
laxed, and his habitual, easy smile returned to his mouth^" Linton, of Tub- 
bermore ; it sounds well, too. 

"And then the great game! that game for which I have pined so long 
and wished so ardently — ^which I have stood by and seen others pky and 
lose, where I could have won — ay, won rank, honour, station, and fame. 
The heaviest curse that lies on men like me is to watch those who rise to 
eminence in the world and know their utter shallowness and incapacity. 
There will soon be an end to that now. Stand by, gentlemen; make way, 
my Lords Charles and Harry; it is Tom Linton's turn— not Linton the 
'Adventurer,' as yon were gracious enough to call him — ^not the bear-leader 
of a Marquis, or the hanger-on of his Grace the Duke, but your equal in 
rank and fortune — ^more than your equal in other things ; the man who 
knows you all thoroughly, not fancying your deficiencies and speculating on 
your short-comings, as your vulgar adversaries, your men of cotton consti- 
tuencies, are wont to do, but the man who has seen you in your club and 
your drawing-room, who has eaten, drunk, betted, played and lived with you 
all ! who knows your tactics well, and can expound your ' aristocratic pre- 
judices better than ever a Quaker of them all !' — Not but," said he, after a 
pause "another line would satisfy me equally. The Peerage, with such 
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ibrtane as this, is no inordinate ambition ; a few years in the House, of that 
dogged, nnmanageable conduct Englishmen call independence— a capricious- 
ness in voting — ^the repute of refusing office, and so on. There's no 
originality in the thought, but it succeeds as well as if there were ! Besides, 
if bard pressed, I can be a Eomanist, and, as times go, with every party ; 
that is a strong claim. And why not Lord Linton ? I have no doubt"— and 
he laughed as he spoke this — there is a Peerage in the family already, if I 
only knew where to look for it ! 

*'And now, sufficient of speculation! to open the campaign!" So 
saying, he descended the knoll, and took the path which led to the cottage. 
As he drew near the wicket, he saw a man lounging beside it, in all that 
careless indifference which an Lish peasant can assume, and soon perceived 
it was Tom Eeane, the gatekeeper. 

" Good morrow, Tom ; how comes it you are up here so early P" 

" 'Tis in throuble I am, your Honor," said he, taking off his hat, and 
putting on that supplicating look so characteristic of his class. ''The 
master's going to turn me out of the little place beyant." 

"What for?" 

" For nothing at all, your Honer : that's just it ; but ould Kennyfeok put 
him up to it." 

" Up to what ? That seems the whole question." 

"Your Honer may remimber, that when you came here first, the cattle 
of the neighbours was used to come and pick a mouthful of grass — and poor 
grass it was— bekase there was no way of keeping them out. Well, 
when the master came down, and all the people, by coorse the cows and 
pigs couldn't be let in as afore ; for, as the agint said, it was a disgrace to 
see them under the nose of the qu&lity, running about as if it was Donny- 
brook fair ! ' Don't let them appear here again, Tom Keane,' says he, ' or 
it wiU be worse for you.' And sorra one ever I let in since that, till it was 
dark night. But oidd Mr. Kennyfeck, the other evening, takes it into his 
head to walk into the park, and comes right into a crowd of two-year-old 
bulls, and didn't know a bit where he was, till a man called out, ' Lie down 
on your face, for the love of the Virgin, or you are a dead man. The buU- 
sheens is comin' I' And down he lay, sure enough, and hard work they had 
to get him up afterwards, for the herd went over him as the man drov' them 
off ; and what between bruises and fear, he kept his bed two days ; but the 
worst of it was, the spalpeens said that they paid threepence apiece for the 
bullsheens every night for the grass, and it was to me they gave it." 

" Which, of course, was untrue P" said Linton, smiling knowingly. 

" By coorse it was !" said Tom, with a laugh, whose meaning there was no 
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mMkingi "mi so, I'm to be turned oat of 'the gate/ and to lose my few 
acres of groond, and be thnrn on the -wide world, just for sake of an 
attorney!" 

* It is very hard— rery hard indeed." 

•'Isn't it now, yomr Honer ?** 

*'A case of destitution, oorapletdiy; what the newspi^eis call *erter 

minatum/"' 
"Exactly, Sir— tamination, and nothing less/*' 
" But hew comes it that you are up here, on liiat aotsoimt P* 
**1 was thinking, Sir, if I saw Miss Mary, and could get her to spake a 

word to the master— they say she can do what she plazes with him."' 
*• Indeed !— who says so ? " 

''The servants' hall says it; and so does Mr. Corrigan's ould butkr: 
He towld me ihe other day that he hoped he'd be damng^ the plate up at 
the big honse befbre he died." 

''How so?" said Linton, afibcting not to catch the intention of the 
remark. 

" Just that he was to be butler at the Hall when the master was married 
to MiSs Mary." 

" And so, I suppose, this is very likely to happen P" 

" Sure yer Honer knowB betther than ignorant craytures like us:; but 
fnx, if walking about* in the moonlight there, among the flowers, and 
talking together like whisperin', is any sign, I wouldn't winder if it came 
about." 

"Indeed ! and they have got that far P" 

" Ay, faith I" said Tom, with a significance of look only an Irishmanr or 
an Italian can call up. 

"Well, 1 had no suspicion of this," said Knton, with a frankness meant 
to invite further confidence. 

" An' why would yer Honer P Sure wasn't it always on the evenings, 
when the company was all together in the great house, that Mr. Cashel 
used to steal down here and tie his horse to the wicket, and then gaOop 
back again at full speed, so that the servants towid me he was never missed 
out of the room." 

"And does she like him— do they say she likes him P" 

"Not like him wid a place such as this !" said Tom, waving his hand 
towards the wide-spreading fields and woods of the demesne. " Bathersfain \ 
sure the Queen of Ex^land might be proud of it !" 

"Very true," said Linton, affecting to be struck by the shrewdness of 
the speaker. 

"See now," said Tom, who began to feel a certain importance from 
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bemg- listened to, "I know fiaymales well, and so I ought ! but take the 
nicest, quietest, and most innocent one among them, and by my conscienoe 
ye'll see, 'tis money and money's worth she cares for more nor the best 
man that erer stepped ! TeU her 'tis silk ^e'll be wearin', and goold 
in her ears, and ye may be as ould and ugly^ as Tim Hogan at the cross- 
roods!" 

"You haven't a good opinion of the fair sex, Thomas,*' said Linton, care- 
lessly, for he was far' less interested in his* specnlations than his fiocts. 
"Well, as to your own case,— leave that in my hands. I may not have all 
the influence of Miss Leicester, but I suspect that I can do what you want 
on ^is occasion." And without waiting for the profuse expressions of his 
' gratitude, Linton passed on and entered the garden, through which a little 
path led directly to the door of the cottage. 

"At breakfast, I suppose?" said Linton to the servant who received 
niin. 

"The master is, Sir; but Miss Mary isn't well this morning.^' 
" Nothing of consequence, I hope ?" 

"Only a headache from fatigue. Sir." So saying, he ushered Linton, 
whose visits were admitted on the most intimate footing, into the room 
where Mr. Corr^an sat' by himself at the breakfast-table. 

" Aione, Sir!" said Linton, as he closed the door behind him, and con- 
vejing in his look an air of surprise and sdarm. 

" Tes, Mr. Linton, almost thie only time I remember to have been so 
for many a year. My poor child has had a night of some anxiety, winch, 
although bearing well at the time, has * exacted its praiaity at last in a slight 
attack of fever. It will, I trust; pass over in a fbw hours ; and you— 
where have you been — ^they said you had been absent for a day or two ?" 

"A very short ramble, Kr— one of business rather than pleasure. I 
learned suddenly— by a newspaper paragraph, too—that a distant relative of 
my mother's had died in the East, leaving a considerable amount of pro- 
party to mysdf ; and so, setting out, 1 arrived at Limerick, intending to 
sail for Liverpool, when, who should I meet, almost the first person I 
saw, but my agent, just come in haste from London, to confer with me 
on the subject. The meeting was so far agreeable, that it saved me a 
loumey I had no fancy for, and abo put me in possession of the desired 
information regarding the property. My agents speaking of course from 
imperfect knowledge, calls it a large— what a manlike myself would style— 
a very large fortune." ^ 

" I give you joy, with all my heart," cried Cbrrigan, grasping his band 
in both his, and shaking it cordially. " When wealth descends to men: 
who have shown their ability to maintain an honourable station 'without 
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it, the cbmces are greatly in favour of its being nobly and generously 
employed." 

How I hope that I may not disgrace your theoiy," said Linton, " for I 
am not ashamed to assert that I have fulfilled the firsi condition of the 
categoiy. With little else but good birth and a fair education, I had to 
start in the race against others with eveiy aid of fortune, and if I have not 
reached a more elevated position, I can say that the obstade lay rather in 
my own scruples than my incapacity. I declined Parliamentary life because 
I would not be a nominee ; I had a glancing suspicion that my time would 
come, too, when, without other check upon my motives than the voice of 
conscience, I should stand in the British Senate a free and independent 
member. If I have waited patiently for this hour, I hope I have not 
abused the leisure interval, and that I may bring to the public service 
something besides the zeal of one who feels the importance of his trust." 

" There is no failure with intentions pure and honourable as these," said 
Corrigan, warmly. " It does not need your talents, Mr. Linton, to ensure 
success in such a path ; one-half of yowr ability, so nobly backed, would 
reach the goal And now tell me, if I be not indiscreet in asking some of 
your plans, what place do you mean to stand for?" 

" Our good borough of Derraheeny," said Linton, half smiling. ''I am 
in a measure committed tb continue my canvass there, and, indeed, have 
already entered into securities to keep my pledge. I see these words sound 
a little mysteriously, but I intend to explain them ; only I must ask one 
favour of you. I hope, before I leave the room, to show that I have, if not 
a claim upon your generosity, at least a plea to warrant my request. My 
entreaty is this, that you will never divulge to any one what I shall now tell 
you." 

" Pray, my dear friend, consider for a moment what you are asking. Why 
make me the depositary of a secret ? An old man, whose very years are like 
'fissures in the strong keep,' where mysteries should be imprisoned." 

" Gould I participate in your reasonings, my dear Sir, there is yet enough 
in the present instance to make it an exception. This is a matter you ought 
to know {ovyour sake, and to keep secret for mine'* 

" Then you have my promise," said Corrigan, frankly. 

" rU be brief with my expknation," said Linton. " When there was a 
design, some time back, of my accepting the representation of the borough, 
Gashel offered me his property of Tubber-beg, on terms which very nearly 
approached a gift. This— though at the time our relations were those of 
the closest' friendship-^I refused; but, as I had made some progress in my 
canvass of the borough, there was a difficulty in abandoning the position ; 
and so the matter hung, each hoping that the other would suggest some 
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sunnmgement that might satisfy both. This fortunate device, however, was 
not to be discovered, and as, for some time back, our intercourse had become 
gradually less intimate, the chance of such a solution diminished daQj. 

" In this way the affair stood, when, a couple of mornings since, I felt it 
my duty, as one who really fdt an interest in him, to remonstrate with 
Roland on a circumstance which, without any affectation of prudeiy, would 
have gravely compromised himself, and, worse still, another person. It was 
a case — ^I know not exactly how to touch upon a matter of such delicacy — 
enough if I say it was one where a persistence in his conduct must have 
ended in disgrace to him, ruin and miseiy to another. Poor thing ! she is, 
indeed, to be pitied; and if there be extenuation for such cases, hers is one 
to claim it. I knew her as Laura Gardiner, the handsomest creature I ever 
beheld. Well, well, it ii a theme I must not linger on. Cashel, so far from 
receiving my counsel as I hoped, and indeed expected, resented it with anger 
and rudeness, and even questioned the degree of intimacy on which I pre- 
sumed to give my unasked advice. 

I am fortunately a man of cool temper, and so I bore this ungenerous 
return better than most others might ; and seeing that it would possibly be 
the last occasion I should ever have of giving even unwilling counsel, I 
spoke to him freely and openly. I told him that his mode of living, while 
derogatory to the hopes conceived of him, was one that must end at last in 
ruin; that no fortune could stand his losses at play, and the wasteful extra- 
vagance of his caprices. I pressed the matter as strongly as I was able, and 
represented that his habits bore no reference whatever to his income. 

"'It is quite true,' said he, with a sneering tone; 'I cannot readily 
forget I am chargeable with all these wasteful ways you speak of, nor do I 
feel that I make any the slightest defence of myself, in regard to habits, 
where my generosity has been as lavish as it has been ill-bestowed.' 

" ' 1 wish I knew if I understand you aright ?' said L 
' Your comprehension is of the quickest where there is question of a 
favour to be received.' 

'* 1 did not trust myself with any answer to this speech, which I well knew 
was a trait of his old buccaneer life. I withdrew, and hastening to his law- 
agent, Eennyfeck, I at once arranged for the purchase of this small pro- 
perty. The moment for me was propitious. They were in want of ready 
money, and the treaty was completed the same day. There is the title." 

As he spoke, he threw down the parchment deed upon the table, and lay 
back in his chair, watching with intense delight the expression of sadness 
and disappointment on Corrigan's features. 

" Good Heavens !" exclaimed the old man at hst, " how deceived I have 
been in him !" 
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" I confess tiiat is what mMinds me most in tiie whole transaction,'' jmid 
Innton, with a mocHc emotion in his nuomer. "One is .well aocostomed 
through life to meet sordid motives in mere men of the world, and who deem 
their low-bom.snbtilty cleveness ; bat to find a young fellow, beginning life 
with an ample f ortnne and a fair position, surrounded by all the Uandiah- 
nents that wealth channs up " 

*'Hold!" cried Oorngan, laying his hand onliinton^s arm; "I cannot 
bear this. It is not at my age, Sir, that disappoiutments like these can he 
bone easily. I have too short a time before me here to iiope to xecover 
from such shocks.'' 

I would not willingly give you pain, my dear Sir ; nor, indeed, is fliis - 
the topic on which I am most anxious to address you. Another and a very 
different interest led me hither this morning ; and,selthongh I have thought 
long and maturely on the subject, I am as far as e?er from knowing how to 
approach it. My own unw(»ihiness to what I aspire recoils xupm me at 
every instant, and nothing but the indulgent kindness with which you have 
always regarded me could give me courage. Eorgive me this proiixiiy; I 
am like one who fears to plunge, lest he should never rise again.'' 

"If my estimate of you be correct," said the old man, laying his. hand 
upon Iiintcm's, '^the goal most needs be high to which you dare not aspire." 

"Jt is indeed so!" crifid Linton, as if carried away by an inoeaiatihle 
emotion. " To me it means station, hope, worldly success, hi^piness,-^y, 
life itself. I cannot longer tamper with your feelings, nor my own. The 
ambition of which I speak, is to be yonr son ; not alone, in .the a&ctionate 
love which already I bear you, but by the closest and dearest ties, to be 
bound to you in the same chain by which she is, who owns aU my heart and 
all my destiny." 

He stopped as if oveaaoome ; and Corrigan, compasHionating the agitation 
he seemed to suffer, said, 

"Be calm, my dear friend; this takes me by surprise. I was not in any 
way prepared for such an announcement ; nor have I courage to look at ite 
oonaequenees ; poor, old, oompanionless as I should be " 

" Nay, such cruelty was not in my thoughts. It was with far other in- 
tentions I became possessed of the property. It was in the glorious hope 
tfaatit . would. be oiir home-— yours and mine together; not to render jour 
hearth, desolate, but to give it another guest, whose duty would be his title 
to be thflos." 

"Let me thiok, — let me reflect on this,— let me separate n^ own selfish 
thoughts from the higher ones that should guide me. You have not spoken 
to. my daughter P" 
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" No, Sir; I deemed the more honourable course to have your sanction; 
or, if not that, to bury my sorrows in silence for ever." 

" There is so much to consider, and I am so weak and infirm, so inade- 
quate to decide. Your proposal is a proud one for any girl, I know it ; and 
we are proud, although poor. Ay, Mr. Linton, poor to very necessity ! K 
her affections were engaged by you, if I saw that your high qualities had 
made the impression upon her that they have on me, I own this offer would 
delight me ; but can you say this is the case 

" I hope. Sir, I am not indifferent to Miss Leicester. The humble for- 
tune which has restrained me hitherto, and prevented my prosecuting an 
alilbachment to which I felt I had no claim, exists no longer. I am indepen- 
dent in means, as in opinion ; and, however conscious cf my personal un- 
worthiness in all that regards station and condition, Vm in a position to 
satisfy you. I only ask your sanction to address Miss Leicester — ^to know, 
in fact, that if I should prove acceptable to her, that ^ou will sot look un- 
favourably upon me." 

This appears most candid and fair on your part ; and it is a time when 
we must both use candour and fairness. Now^ Mr. Linton, there are eir- 
comstances which at this moment involve me 'in considerable difficulty ; I 
cannot enter into them just yet ; but they may offer grave obstacles to what 
you propose. I will, therefore, beg of you not to press me for my answer. 
.1 jiee this delay is displeasing '* 

"Nay, Sir, I am ready to yield to anytMng you suggest; but is it not 
poasibk that my assistance and advice might .be of service in these difficul- 
ties you speak of?" 

" There is another point, Mr. Linton— ^and I know you will think better 
of me for all my frankness. Are your friends — ^your family I mean— aware 
of this step of yours ; are you certaia of their concurrence in it ?" 

"I have few relatives living. Sir," said Linton, reddening; ''but I can 
answer for their participation in all that so neai^ concerns my happiness." 

''This civening, then; come to me this evening, then*" isaid Mr. Conaganj 
"and you shall hear my sentiments." 

" This is most kind : I can ask for nothing more/' said Linton ; and with 
a most affectionaiie pxessnie of the old man's hand* departed. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Be grateftd too ! yoa ask, " for what?*' 
Simply, for that vou never got ; 
And joulX get aomething yet. 

Machiayelli Tbavestibd. 

Ms. Linton, like a large majority of the caiming people in this world, 
made the mistake of supposing that everyone had an "after-thought" — 
some secret mental reservation in all he said ; that, in fact, no one told "the 
whole truth " on any subject. Now, judging Mr. Gorrigan by this, rule, he 
came to the conclusion that the old gentleman had not received his ad- 
dresses with all the warmth that might be expected ; — ^possibly, in the hope 
of a more advantageous offer — ^possibly, because, in his old Irish pride of 
family, he had got to learn wha this "Mx. Linton was, what his connexions, 
and what position they held in the society of their own country. 

In this way did Linton read the old toian's inquiry as to the " concurrence 
of bis relatives." It was, to his thinking, a mere subtle attempt to ascer- 
tain who and what these same relatives were. "A clever stroke in its 
way," thought Tom, " but I am not to be drawn out of my entrenchment 
so easily. StiU, the theme will linger in his mind, and must be got rid of." 

Linton knew well how the influence of rank and title can smooth down 
difficulties of this kind, and ran over in his mind the names of at least a 
dozen Peers, any one of whom, in such an emergency, would have owned 
him for a half-brother, or a cousin, at least. 

It was provoking to think how many there were, at that dull season, 
listless and unemployed,! who could, were he only able to summon them, 
stand sponsors to his rank and condition. Measuring Gorrigan by what he 
had witnessed in other men of small fortune and retired lives, hc/ deemed 
" a Lord " was all-essential. Linton had seen a great deal of life, and a 
great deal of that submissive homage so readily conceded to nobUity. A 
Lord, at a wedding, is like a Captain, in a duel. They are the great ingre- 
dients which warrant that these events "come off," properly. They place 
beyond all cavil or question whatever may occur; and they are the recog- 
nisances one enters into with the world that he is "spliced" or shot like a 
gentleman. It is quite true Linton was above this vulgarity ; but he was 
not above the vulgarity of attributing it to another. 
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The more he reflected on this, the more did he believe it to be the solu- 
tion of the whole difficulty. "M.j kingdom for a Lord!" exclaimed he, 
laughing aloud at the easy gullibility of that world which he had duped so 
often. 

The reader is aware that of the pleasant company of Tubbermore, Lord 
Kilgoff was the only representative of the Peerage ; and to him Linton's 
thoughts at once resorted, as the last hope in his emergency. Of late his 
Lordship had been gradually mending : clear intervals broke through the 
mist of his clouded faculties, and displayed him, for the time, in all his 
wonted self-importance, irritability, and pertinacity. To catch him in one 
of these fortunate moments was the object, and so induce him to pay a visit 
to the cottage. 

Could he but succeed in this, none better than the old Peer to play the part 
assigned to him. The veiy qualities to make his society intolerable would 
be, here, the earnest of success. The imperturbable conceit, the pompous 
distance of his manner, would repel inquiry, and Linton saw that his oracle 
would not utter one word more than he ought. 

" He will not — dare not ask him — to call me his relative," said he ; 
"but I can easily tlirow a hazy indistinctness over our intimacy. He can 
be a friend of ' my poor father ' " — ^Tom laughed at the conceit-—" one who 
knew me from the cradle. With him for a foreground figure, I'll soon 
paint an imaginary group around him, not one of whom shall be less than a 
Marquis. 

" With Mary this will not succeed. Laura, indeed, might do me good 
service in that quarter, but I cannot trust her. Were she more skilled in 
this world's ways, she would gladly aid me— it would be like drawing the 
game between us ; but she is rash, headlong, and passionate. I doubt if 
even her fears would control her. And, yet, I might work well upon 
these ! I have the will, and the way, both ! The event shall decide whether 
I employ them." With these thoughts pissing in his mind he reached the 
house, and entering unobserved, since they were all at breakfast, repaired 
to his own room. 

He immediately sat down and wrote a few lines to Lord EilgofT, inquiring 
with solicitude after his health, and craving the favour of being permitted 
to wait upon him. This done, he amused himself by inventing a number of 
little political "gossipries" for the old Peer— those small nothings which 
form the sweepings of clubs and the whisperings of under-secretaries' 
offices ; the pleasant trifles which eveiy one repeats, but no one believes. 

" My Lord will see Mr. Linton whenever he pleases," was the answer 
of the valet ; and Linton lost no time in availing himself of the permia- 
sion. 

TOL. n. H 
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''His Lordship is at break£ut said he to the nrmt, as he walled 
slong. 
-Yes, Six." 
"And her Ladyship?" 
"Mj Lady hoealiBsts below stain, Sir." 

"As it ooght to be ; lie is alone," thought LiatoB, who in his pvesent ia- 
oertitade of pnrpose had no desire to meet her. 

^'If yoa'll ha^e the goodness to wait a moment^ Sir, I'll tell mj Losrd 
you are here," said the man, as be ushered Linton into a handsome drawing- 
room, whieh. Tsrioas scattered objects denoted to be her Ladyship's. 

As Linton looked over the tahie^ where boc^, drawings, and embroidery 
were negligently thrown, his eye caught many an object he had known km^, 
iong before ; and there came over him, ere he knew it, a s^zange feeling of 
Mekncholy. The past mshed viyidly to bb mind—^ihat time when, sharmg 
with her iJl his ambitieias and his hopes^ he had lived in a kind of lairy world. 
He tamed over the leaves of her skd«h-book— she had done little late — 
an unfinished bit, here and there, was all he found ; and he sat gaemg at 
the earlier drawings, every (Hie of whidi he remembered. There was one 
of an old fune-tree seathed by liaising, at the top, bat spreading oat, be* 
neath, into a light and fioathery foliage, beneath which they had often sat 
tfi^ether. A date in pencil had been written at the foot, bat was now 
erased, leaving oiBlyeaoagh to discover wbere it had been. Iiiaton's breath- 
ing grew hurried, and his pale cheek paler, as with his head resting on his hands 
he sat, bent over this. " I was happier, then," said he, with a sigh that 
seemed to rise from his very heart — " far happier ! fiat woald it have 
lasted! that u the qnestbn. Would mere love have eompensated for 
thwarted ambitioB^ delasive hope, and pomty ? How should I have borne 
eontinaed reverses P" 

The door opened, and Lady Kilgr^ stored ; not seeing hiai, nor expeot- 
ii^ any one in like apartvent, site was bommiag an opera air, when sod- 
deaiy she peraaved 1dm. " ICr. Idnton here P This is a surprise indeedl" 
exclaimed she, as, drawing herseK proudly up, she seemed to question the 
reason of Ms poeseioe. 

''I beg you will foi;give an intrusion which was not of my seeking. I 
tame io pay my respects to Lord Eilgoff, and his servant showed me into 
this ehamher aatil his Ltsdship i^uld be ready to reedve me." 

Won't yon be seated, &:P" said she, with an aooent which it would be 
difEbcult to say whether it implied ^ invitation or ^ opposite. 

Few men had mate self-possession than Linton, fewer still knew better 
how to construe a. mere accent, look, or a gesture, and ^t, he stood now. 
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uBcertBui and undecided how to act. Meanwhile Lady Sj]goff, ananging 
the frame of her embroidery, took her seat near the window. 

*' Pendope must have woiked in Berlin wool, I'm ceriaan," said Linton, 
as he approached where she sat. ''l^iese wonderful tusnes seem neyer to 
finish." 

that lies their great merit/' replied she, smiling; *'it is sometimes 
tisefal to have an oocnpation whose monotony di^DOses to thought, eren 
when the thonghts themselves are not all pleaBurabie." 

"I should have feaekd that monotony would dispose to brooding/' said 
he, slowly. 

" Perhaps it may, now and then," said she, carelessly. " Life, like dimate, 
should not be all sunshine /' and then, as if wishing to diange the theme, 
she added, ** You have been absent a day or two f" 

"Yes ; an unexpected piece of fortune has befaUen me. I find myself 
the heir of a considerable property, just as I have reached that point in life 

when wealth has no chann for me ! I^ere was a time when but, no 

matter; regrets are faalf-hrother to oowardiee." 

" We can no more help one than the other, occasionally," said she, with 
a faint sigh ; and both were silent for some time. 

" Is not that tulip somewhat too florid ?** said he, stooping over her em- 
broideiy. 

" That tulip is a poppy, Mr. Linton." 

" What a natural mistake, after all !" said he. " How many human tulips 
who, not ouly look like, but are, downright poppies ! Is not this house 
intolerably stupid?" 

** I'm ashamed to own I think it pleasant," said she, snuHng. 

" You were more fastidious once, if my memory serves me aright," said 
he, meaningly. 

''Perhaps so," said rfie, carelesdy. **I begin to fancy that odd people 
are more amusing than clever ones ; and, certainly, they entertain without 
an effort, and that is an immense gain.*^ 

Do you think so ? I should have supposed the very effort would have 
claimed some merit, showing that the desire to please had prompted it.'* 

*' My Lord will see Mr. Linton at present/' said the servant. 

Linton nodded, and the man withdrew. 
How long ago is it since you made this sketch?" said he, opening the 
book, as if accidentally, at the page with the pine-tree. 

She turned, and altiiough her bent-down head concealed her features, 
Linton saw the crimson flush spread over the neck as she answered, "About 
three yeairs ago.** 

h2 
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"Scarcely so much," said he. "If I mistake not, I wrote the date 
myself beneath it; but it has worn out." 

" Ton will excuse my reminding yon, Mr. Linton, that Lord Kilgoff has 
not regained his habitual patience, and will be very irritable if you defer a 
pleasure such as a yisit from you always affords him." 

"Happy conjuncture," said he, smiling, "that can make my presence 
desired, in one quarter, when my absence is wished for, in another." And 
with a low, respectful bow, he left the room. 

Whatever the object of the hint, Lady Kilgoff had not exaggerated his 
Lordship's deficiency in the Job-like element, and Linton found him, on 
entering, interrogating the servant as to whether he "had conveyed his 
message properly, and what answer he had received." 

" That will do. Leave the room," said he. Then turning to Linton, 
"I have waited twelve minutes. Sir— nearly thirteen— since my servant 
informed you I would receive you." 

" I am exceedingly sorry, my Ijord, to have occasioned you even a mo- 
ment of impatience. I was mentioning to Lady Kilgoff a circumstance of 
recent good fortune to myself, and I grieve that my egotism should have 
mastered my sense of propriety." 

" Twelve minutes, or thirteen, either, may seem a very unimportant frac- 
tion of time to men of mere pleasure, but to those whose weightier cares 
impose graver thoughts, is a very considerable inroad, Sir." 

" I know it, my Lord. I feel it deeply, and I beg you to excnse me." 

"Life is too short, at least in its active period, to squander twelve 
minutes, Mr. Linton ; and however you, in your station, and with your 
pursuits, may deem otherwise, I would wish to observe that persons in mine 
think diiferently." 

Linton looked a perfect statue of contrition, nor did he utter another 
word. Perhaps he felt that continuing the discussion would be but an in- 
different mode of compensating for the injury already incurred. 

"And now, Mr. Linton, I conclude that it was not without a reason you 
sought an interview at this unusual hour P" 

" The old story, my Lord ; and as I came to ask a favour, I selected the 
petit lever as the most appropriate hour." 

" Indeed ! you surprise me much how an individual so much forgotten 
as Lord Kilgoff can possibly be of service to that most promising gentle- 
man Mr. Linton !" 

Linton never heeded the sarcastic discontent of the speech, but went 
on: 

" Tes, my Lord, you find me, as you have so often found me, a sup- 
pliant." 
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" I haye nothing to bestow. Sir." 
Yoa can do all that I could ask, or even wish for, my Lord. Mj 
ambition is not veiy unmeasured ; my greatest desire is to have the op- 
portunity of frequent intercourse with you, and the benefit of that practical 
wisdom for which your Lordship's conversation is distinguished at home 
and abroad." 

" My valet is not going to leave me," said the old man, with an insolence 
of look that tallied with the rude speech. 
"My Lord! " 

" Nay, nay, you must not be offended; I was rather jesting on my own 
barrenness of patronage than upon your proposal" 

Linton saw by the slight advantage he had gained that the bold course 
was the more promising, and continued : 

" You will soon have a great deal of business on your hands, my Lord, 
and so, I will economise your time and your patience. You have not heard, 
I am aware, that Dollington has been recalled. The mission at Florence is 
to give away, and I am here to ask for the Secretaryship. I know well that 
the appointment is a roreign-office one ; but Blackwell, who gives me the 
present information, says, ' If you have interest with Ealgoff push it now; 
his recommendation will, I know, be attended to.' He then goes on to say 
that DoUington is most anxious to know if you would take his house off his 
hands. He has been furnishing and arranging the interior most expensively, 
never dreaming of a recal" 

" When did this news come ?" said Lord Kilgoff, sitting down and wiping 
his forehead, on which the perspiration now stood, from agitation. 

" Yesterday. Blackwell sent a cabinet messenger to me, but with the 
strictest injunctions to secrecy. Li fact, the rumour would call so many 
suitors in the field, that the Foreign-office would be besieged." 

" You can rely upon it, however ?" 

" Unquestionably. Blackwell writes me that the thing is done. You 
will receive the offer immediately after the recess." 

" You acted very properly, I must say — very properly, indeed, in giving 
me this early notice of his Majesty's gracious intentions with regard to me ; 
the more, as I shall have time to consider how far my views upon questions 
of Foreign politics are in agreement with those of the Government." 

" Upon that point your Lordship's mind may be at rest. I gather from 
Blackwell that you will receive the widest discretion. The Secretary of 
State has named you as iie man ; of course, interference is out of the ques- 
tion." 

" Of course it would be. Sir, were I to accept the mission. DoUington's 
house, I conclude, is a suitable one, and we'll think of it; and as to your* 
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self, Linion, I really am at a loss what to s$^. Indy CQgoff-— it » beet to 
be candid— is prqudiced against yoo. She thinks yon satirical and sar- 
castic, as if «nd here he raised his head, and threv f[»rwud hia eUa 
with most imposing dignity—- as if the peraon who* faoie my Baae need 
fear such qualities anywhere ; but besides thia» it i^peaxa to m thai yov 
abilities are not diplomatic. You have neither that natoral reserre, nor that 
snaye impresaireiiesa 'tiie line* leqnizea. Yon ue a GUb nan, and will 
probably make a very good House of Commons maa; but diplwnacy, Mr. 
Linton — diplomacy is a high, I had almost said a sacred, yocatioa I To • 
all ihefiregiige of fieanily and ancient lineage nuiat be added the most in- 
sinuating graces of manner. Piersonal advantagca shnld be ecnUBad witib 
a high cultiTation, so that the Envoy may worthily mirror forth the Msjfesty 
he represents. It would be an ine^imable benefit if the Eastern {ninisiple 
of 'caste' were observed in diplomacy, and the office of Ambaasador be 
limited to certain famiHeal Bdieve me, Sir, yoa may say of siioh, 'Nuei- 

As he spoke, his eyes flashed, and his dieek became flushed; the flutter 
of self-importance gave a fresh impulse to his circulation, and he walked 
back and forward ia a perfect ecstasy of delig^. 

" Alas, my Lord ! you have made me fed too deeply the prcsumptioa of 
my request. I confess^ till I had listened to yoor ekquent expositicffi, I 
had formed other and very erroneous ideas upoa thia ssbject. I see, now, 
that I am quite unsuited to the career. The very fact that it becomes jour 
Lordshipk is evidence enough how unfitted it would prove to me.'' 

I will not say, that in Greece or perhaps witb some BepaUican Go> 
vemment, you might not be very eligible. We'll oonaidfir abont it" 

"No^ no, my Lord; I'll content myself with more hambie fiortuaes^ I 
suppose there is always a place for every capadty— and now, to a matter 
purely personal to myself, and in which I hope I may eonnt apoa your kind 
co-operation. I have thoughts of marriage, my Lord, and as I am a stranger 
in this country, unconnected with it by kindred or conaeTiqii, I wouhi ask 
of you to give me that sanction and currency which the beoonr of your 
Lordship's frioiddLip confers. The bidy upon whom I have fixed my 
choice is without fortune, but of a family which traees back to Boyalty, I 
fancy. This Irish pride of lineage, then, requirea that I, apoa my side, 
should not be deficient iu such preteasions." 

I am not a darencieux, nor Norrc^, Sir, to make out yoor gencaLogy," 
said the old Peer, with incfiaUe disdain. 

Linton had more difficulty to control his laughter than his anger at tlos 
impertinent absurdity. "I waanot thanking of *tke tree,* my Losd, bat its 
lasA and most insigwficapt twig-, n^sdf ; and, mMmbeimg how many kni- 
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nesaea I owed yon, k^wimloniiljyovpBtiiauigakadl^^ 
life, I stM reekoft upon the ietim^ to sem m qbm martJ' 

"Be expiiett. WuA cb yon askP' and he, kaning \mk aad looking 
like a Monarch whose will was half omnipotence. 

''What I sboold like, mj Loid, is thkr-^hat yoiL wouid pemifcrnfi to 
&iTe yoa over som momiiig to the geiitibmft]K'& hons^ where, preseatisg 
the faioily to your Lordship,, I might, while ea^opBg the flaoddfiOi of youi; 
intnnaej toit fimdsliip, ilscK obtain your apassat npaa the merits q£ one 
wil:h whom I wtMdd Ikk my kumible destinies^. I hm aaad tkat the lady 
has no fortune; IM yoieor Lofdship ha» showA then^k exaaopb ol sheet- 
ing for far higher and more ennobling qualities than wealth." This was 
said with a spice of that subdued raillery of which Linton was a master ; 
and he saw, with delight,^ how the old Peer winced under it. 

" Very true. Sir ; your remark is just, except that the disparity between 
our conditions does not give the instance the force of example ; nor am I 
certain the experiment will be always successful !" The irritation under 
which the last words were uttered spread a triumphant joy through Linton's 
heart, nor dare he trust himself to speak, lest he should reveal it ! 

" Perhaps a letter, Mr. Linton, would answer your object. It appears 
to me that the oondescension of a visit is a step too far in advance. You 
are aware that, in a day or two, as his Majesty's representative, etiquette 
voeld require that I should nerer make the initiatiTe in acquaimtaiiee." 

"PardoA my inlemij^iiig, my Lord; but that mle will oxtly apply to 
yo«. at the seat of your missioa. Here, you have no other diatiinctiQn than 
of being the well)-]i3L0w& leader of the I^h Peerage— the great head of an 
ffltBtrieos body, who look up to you to gmdanee and diieetion." 

You are r%ht, perhaps, Sir— ay station is what you have described it. 
I trust yoa have not menticmed to Lady Ijl^ff aaytMng o£ yoor Foreign- 
office news?'* 

'"Of eourse not, my Lord. It wiQ always remam with your discretion* 
when and how to mike the commraiication." 

" it appears to me. Sir, that her Ladyship has admitted many of the in- 
mates here to a degree of intimaey quite meooaistent with their rdatiive 
stations." 

**Her Ladyship's youth and amiability of manner offer great temptations 
to the inroads of obtntsiTeness,'* said Lktoa, with the air of one thinking 
aloud. 

**I disagree with you. Sir, entirely. 1 was young myself. Sir, an4, 1 am 
told, not quite destitute of those attractions yoa speak of ; but I am not 
aware that asaj one ew took a Hbeity with mr/ Tkds miLst be looked to. 
Andnoif, yofuraffiizr? Wheniaiito eome of ? lonrmsniage, I meaail"' 
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"That is by no means so certain, my Lord," said Linton, who smiled ia 
spite of himself at the careless tone in which his Lordship treated so veiy 
humble an event. "I may reckon on your Lordship's assistance, how- 
ever?" 

Lord Kilgoff waved his hand in token of acquiescence, and Linton took a 
formal leave, almost bursting with laughter at the ridiculous conceit he had 
himself contributed to create. 

" Ay," muttered he, as he descended the stairs, " as a democrat, an out- 
and-out democrat, I say, ' Long live an Hereditary Peerage !' I know no- 
thing can equal it, in making the untitled classes the rulers." 



\ 

/ CHAPTER XV. 

So cunning, like the doubling of the hare. 
Oft tarns upon itselfl 

Bbll. 

It was a rainy day— one of those downright pelting; pouring, swoq^ing 
wet days which L^land is accustomed to, for nearly one-half of every year. 
All out-of-door occupation was impossible ; the most fidgety could only get 
as far as the stables, to smoke a cigar and "chaff" horse-talk with the 
grooms ; while the more resigned wandered from room to room, and place 
to place, in that restlessness that defies common philosophy to subdue. 

A wet day in a country-house is always a severe trial Sociability will 
not be coerced, and the greater the necessity for mutual assistance, the less 
is the disposition to render it; besides, they who habitually contribute 
least to the enjoyment of their fellows, have always great resources of 
annoyance at such periods— as the most insignificant instrument in the 
orchestra can, at any moment, destroy the harmony of the band. 

Scarcely was breakfast over in Tubbermore, than the guests were scat- 
tered in various directions, it was difficult to say where. Now and then, 
some one would peep into the drawing-room or the library, and, as if not 
seeing " the right man," shut the door noiselessly, and depart. Of the 
younger men, many were sleeping off the debauch of the previous evening. 
Downie Meek, who had a theory upon the subject, always kept his bed while 
it rained. Sir Andrew had, unfortunately, mistaken a lotion containing 
laudanum for some concoction of bitters, and was obliged to be kept eter* 
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nally walking up and down stairs, along corridors and passages, lest he 
should drop asleep; his man, Flint, accompanying him with "the wakeful 
announcement*' of "Hae a care, Sir Andrew, here's my Leddy," an antidote 
to the narcotic worth all the Pharmacopoeia contained. 

Lady Janet was meanwhile deep in the formation of a stomachic, which, 
judging from the maid's face as she tasted it, must needs have been of the 
pungent order. Mrs. White was Jetter-writing. Howie was sketching 
heads of the company, under the title of " Beauties of Ireland," for a weekly 
newspaper. Erobisher was instructing Miss Meek in the science of making 
knee-caps for one of his horses ; and so with the remainder, a few only were 
to be seen below stairs ; of these the " Chief" was fast asleep with the 
Quarterly on his knee, and a stray subaltern or two sat conning over the 
"Army List," and gazing in stupid wonder at their own names in print ! 
And now we come to the Kennyfecks, at whose door a servant stands 
knocking for the second or third time. " Gome in" is heard, and he enters. 

The blinds are drawn, which adding to the gloom of the day, the vast 
apartment is in semi-durkness, and it is some time before you can descry 
the figures. On a sofa sits Mrs. Kennyfeck in a kind of travelling-dress, 
with her bonnet beside her ; fragments of ribbons and stray articles of dress 
litter the sofa and the table, several trunks are strewn about, and a maid and 
a man are performing d^pat de deux on an imperial," which, in its efforts 
to close at the lock, is giving way simultaneously at the lunges. Miss 
Kennyfeck stands at the chimney burning notes and letters, of which, as she 
ghmces from time to time, her features betray the tenpr ; and lastly, Olivia 
is lying on a sofa, her face concealed between her hands, and only the quick 
palpitation of her bosom showing that her agitation is not lulled in slumber. 

" What does he say ? I can't hear him with all that stampmg," said Mrs. 
Kennyfeck; and her voice was not of the dulcet order. 

" He says the post-horses have come, Mamma ; and wishes to know when 
he's to come round with the carriage." 

" When I give orders for it ; not till then," said she, imperiously ; and 
the man, abashed in sueh a presence, departed. 

" There, Pearse, leave it so ; I cannot bear that noise any longer. Frances, 
you needn't wait ; I'll send for you if I want you ;" and the servants with- 
drew. 

" He's at^least two hours away, now," said she, addressing her eldest 
daughter. 

Very nearly. It wanted only a few minutes to eleven when Mr. Cashel 
sent for him." 

** I hope, GaroUne, that he will remember what is due, not to himself— I 
cannot say that — ^but to me^ on this occasion. It is impossible that Cashel 
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can SToid the admowledgmeiit of his atteiiikm&; Mthiiig bat jour fathei'a 
incompetenee could peimit of his escape." 

It's too L^,MaaKma—4Jlog^;hert(Xkkte^ When Aunt laim; " 

" Don't speak of her— don't e?en mentioa bar naioe in mj preaenee," 
cantd Mrs. Eennyfeek, with an acoeub ^ l»tter aj^gnimii 

"I was merely gobig to observe, Maanui, that her emdiict has in- 
volved US in sodi ridLcole^ that reparation of Hm miiGhief is out of the 
qaestion.'* 

"I wish we were away; I eanac^ bear ta anfiiher dqr hm^" md 
OHvia^ irith a deep sigk 
«If Aunt 

"Don't eall her your Aun^CaroUne; Ifocbidit; she ia no sister of mme; 
she has been tiie evil genins of our family all her life kmg. Bat for her and 
her wHes I bad never been marzied to your father i Just fancy what a poei- 
tioai you m%bt haive had now, bat for that crnel mishi^" 

The problem, to jac^ firom, Misa Keunyfadc^s £mbc^ seened difficult to 
solre; bat she prudently bdd her peace. 

Ton maiy zest assnied they know it all below atausL. That odk»a Lad^ 
Janet has toM it in eveary dressing-room already .f 

"And Lmton, Mamma/' said Cadroline,. whose sisterly fedkigs were 
merged in most impartial^ justice— only faeae^ Lmton imitfttiwg Aunt 
Fanny's benedictbn witb vplifted hands and eyes. I almost think! see him 
bdbre me> and hear the insolent shoots of lai^ihter on. every side." 

" Give me the aromatie vinegar P' cdfid Mrs^ Komyfed^ with an aeeeBt 
like suffocaticm. 

« I think there's some one at the dcxnr. Game in^" erM MisaKennyfeck; 
and a very smartij dreaaed groom entered witkn note. 

Is there any answer to this P" said Mrs. KcDnyfeck; listlessly, who 
thoQght it one (tf the babitnaL invitatioas to some eiimraifni in a carriage or 
on horseback. 

* Yes, my I^y," said the servant^ bowing. 

The title sounded pleasantly, and Mza. K's featarea rdaxed aa she broke 
the seaL 

Ah, Mis. Kennyleek, inddently- and eardesaly as yon hold that smaU 
epistle in your fingers, it cost him who wrote it many a puzzling thought, 
and maaiy n fair sheet of fbolsci^pb. Gnties aasore us that atyk is no 
criterion of the labour of composition, and that Johnson's rounded periods 
ran fippantly off the pen, wbik the seemingly eaz^a seAienees of Boas- 
seau cost days and nights of toil. The note was from Sir Harvey Upton, 
and neikher 1;^ ita caUjgn^y nor grammar abed buto on tibua bteraiy genius 
of his corps. Itwenttims: 
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" The beauty and fascinations of your daughters— bat more especially of 
the second—have eosspired to inspire me with sestiBieDtB of respectful ad- 
miratioB, which may speedily become somethiB^ wanner should I obtam the 
gratifying sensation of your approbation. 

'Tamily^ fortune^ and futture expeetatbni^ v3J^ I fancy, be foond 'all 
right.' 

" Part of tbe estate cmtatled on the baronetcy; ene«ml»wee9, a tnfie. 

** I am, waiting your reply, dear Madam, ' 
" Voy respeetfiilly- yowrs, 

'^'Habtbt Uptot, 

" Hussars." 

" Shall we write, Gary?" whiispered Mrs. Kennyfcck, in the very faintest 
of tones. 

" Better not. Mamma ; a verbal 'happy to see Sir Harvey,' safer," was 
the answer. 

Mrs. Kennyfeck yielded to the sager counsel, and the servant departed 
with the message. 

" We may leave the matter entirely with Livy, Mamma,** said her sister, 
half sarcastically ; " I opine that innocence, upon the present occasion, will 
carry the day." 

"I am glad of it," said Mrs. Kennyfeek; '*! am fatigued and out of 
spirits : Pd rather not receive visitors.* 

" A white frock and a Kttle sentiment — a sprig of Jessamine and a bit of 
poetry !" said Miss K., as she arranged her hair at the glass ; only don't 
overdo it, Livy.'* 

"Fd much rather yotfd not go said Olivia^ languidly. 

" Of course, my dear ; we are perfectly aware of that, but we have our 
duties also. Mamma must take care that Aunt Fanny does not 'give you 
away' before you're asked for; and I must see what the result of Papaya iin- 
tenriew with Cashel may be, lest you diould make a bad market while a 
good bid is being offered." 

" Clever creature P* murmured Mrs. Kennyfeck, as she rose to leave the 
room. 

"It will seem so odd. Mamma, that Tm to receive him, alone T* 
"Not at all, Livy; we are packing up to go off : tiiere are the trunks 
and cap-cases all strewn about. You can be engaged with Frances, and send 
her to summon us when Sir Harvey comes," said Miss Kennyfeck. 
*■ Just so, my dear j and then youH entreat of him to sit down— all as if 
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you had heard nothing of his note ; you'll be quite lively and natural in your 
manner." 

" Ah, Mamma, remember what Talleyrand said to the Emperor : * Give 
me the instructions, Sire, but leave the knavery to myself/ My sweet 
sister is quite diplomatic enough to re-echo it." 

Livy looked reproachfully at her, but said nothing. 

" If I discover, my dear, that the high prize is on your ticket, I'll wear a 
handkerchief rovnd my neck. Without you see this emblem, don't discard 
your Baronet." 

" Mamma, is this quite fair ?" said Olivia. Gary speaks as if my heart 
had no possible concern in the matter." 

" Quite the reverse, my dear; but bear in mind that you have only one 
heart, and it would not be altogether discreet to give it away to two parties. 
Gary is always right, my love, in morab as in everything else !" 

" And how am I to behave, Mamma»" said Olivia, with more courage than 
before, if I am neither to refuse nor accept Sir Harvey's proposals ?" 

"Did you never flirt, Livy dearest? Doesn't every partner with whom 
you dance twice of the same evening make advances that are neither repelled 
nor received P The silliest boarding-school miss that ever blushed before 
her Italian teacher knows how to treat such difficulties, if they deserve the 
name. But we are delaying too long. Mamma ! to your post, whUe I, in 
the library, establish a strict blockade over Papa." 

With these words Miss Kennyfeck waved her hand affectedly in adieu, 
and led her mother from the room ; while Olivia^ after a second's pause, 
arose and arrayed more smoothly the silky tresses of her hair before the 
glass. 

We have once already, in this veracious narrative, been ungallant enough 
to peep at this young lady, and coolly watch her strategy before the enemy. 
We will not repeat the offence, nor linger to mark how, as she walked the 
room, she stopped from time to time before the mirror to gaze on charms 
which expectancy had already heightened ; in fact, we will quit the chamber 
with Mrs. Kennyfeck and her elder daughter, and as the choice is permitted 
which to follow, we select the latter. 

''Here's Miss Kennyfeck, by Jove !" cried Jennings, as she crossed the 
hall. ''We have all been dying to see you; pray come here and give us 
your counsel" And he led her into a smidl drawing-room, where, around a 
table covered with prints and coloured drawings of costume, a considerable 
number of the guests were assembled. 

"For mercy sake, nothing out of the 'Waverley Novels!'" said the 
blonde lady. "I am wearied of seeing the Jewess Rebecca wherever 
I go." 
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" Well, III be Diana Vemon, I know that," said Miss Meek ; "you may 
all choose how you please." 

** But you can't be, my love, if we have the * Midsummer Night's Dream/ 
said Mrs. White. 

"Why can't I, if Charley takes Osbaldiston?" said she. 

*' Because they are not characters of the piece." 

" Nobody cares for character in a masquerade !" said Linton. 

" Or if they have any, they put a mask over it," said Lady Janet. 

" I vote that we are all Tyrolese peasanths," lisped the fat and dumpy 
Mrs. Malone. "It's a most picthuresque costhume." 

" What will you be. Sir Andrew P" cried another, as the old General 
passed the door in a dog-trot, with Flint behind him. 

" By me said ! I thenk I'll be ' the Wanderin' Jew !' " cried he, wiping the 
perspiration off his forehead. 

" You hear that. Lady Janet P" said Linton, roguishly. " Sir Andrew in- 
tends to live for ever." 

" So that I don't. Sir, I can't complain," said she, with a tartness quite 
electric. 

" I incline to leave the choice of each free," said Miss Kennyfeck, as she 
tossed over the drawings. "When you select a story, there are always a 
certain number of characters nobody likes to take." 

"TU be Henri Quatre," said an Infantry Captain. "1 wish you'd be 
Gabrielle, Miss Kennyfeck P" 

" Thanks ; but I've a fancy for thi^t Cephalonian costume." . 

" Egad ! you can always pick up a * Greek' or two, here, to keep you com-» 
pany," said a Hussar; but no one joined his laugh. 

" I'll be Don Belianis !" said a tall, melancholy Subaltern. 

"What were you at Bellingden's last year, FiUymore?" 

" I went as ' Chiffney ;' but they turned me out. The whole was medisval, 
and they said I was all wrong." 

" Try that turban, my dear Miss Kennyfeck," said Mrs. White, who, sus* 
pecting the young lady wore false ringlets, made a vigorous effort to expose 
the cheat. 

"By Jove! how becoming!" exclaimed Jennings. "Now, put on the 
mantle — ^not over the right shoulder, but so — crossed a little." 

"You ought to have this scarf round your neck," said another; "blue 
and gold have such an excellent effect." 

" I vote for your wearing that," said the Hussar, quite smitten with her 
beauty. " What do they call the dress P" 

"Costume of Leopoldine of Eschingen, who defended the *Irongate' 
against the Turks, in 1662." 
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'"WfaereiRastiiatF'* askedone. 

" In somebody's ayenne, I suppose," lisped oat the tail Sub. 

" N<Q^ no ; ifs on some met or other. There's « cataract they obU the 
Irongate—I forget where." 

" The Lethe, periiaps," said Miss Keimyfeck, slyly, 

" Is not that a pace !■— by Jove ! Gashel's in a hnrry. This ^way," said 
Jennings ; and th^ all mshed to the window in time to see Eokmd flit past 
at a full gaU(^. 

ICfls Kennyf eck did not wait for more ; bnt, throwing off the turban and 
mantle, hastened out to catdi her father, who, at the same instant, was 
issoing from the libraiy. 

"Now, Pa," said she, s^ping her arm within his, "how is it to be? 
Pray, now, don't affect 1^ mysterious, but say at onoo— has he proposed?" 

" Who P has who proposed ?" 

'"Mr. Caafael, of course. How oonkl I mean any other 

" For you, my dear P" said he, for once venturing upon a bit of railtey. 

"Maw, Pa; forOKvial" 

" Nothing of the kind, my dear. Such a subject has never been alluded 
to between ns." 

* Poor thing ! she has been badly treated then, that* s dl ! It would, how- 
ever, have saved us all a world of misconeeption if yon had only said so at 
first ; you must own that." 

" But you forget, Miss Kennyfeck, that I never supposed you enteitained 
this impression. Mr. Cashel's conversation witii me rekted exdasively to 
tiw afidrs of his property.** 

" Poor Liyy !" said Miss Kennyfeck, letting go his arm and ascending ike 
stairs. As Miss Kennyfeck drew near the door of the drawing-room, she 
began to sing suffieienliy load to be heard by those within, and thus, judi- 
ciovriy heralding her approach, she opened the door and entered. Sir Harvey 
had been standing beside the chimney-piece with Olivia, but turned hastily 
roond, his conntenaDce exhibiting that state of mingled doubt, fear, and 
saitisfMtioB, which vondied for the devemess of the young hdfs tacties. 
Nothing, in truth, could have been more adroit than her management; per- 
forming a feat whicb among nsnd men is known as "backing and fiffing," 
she succeeded in mancsuvring for nigh an hour, without ever adrBBeong or 
lethdng. We should be unwilling to deny our reader the valne of a lesson, 
did we not feel how the fairer portion of our andience woald weaiy over a 
recital, in every detail of which they oould instruct our ignoranee. 

The late Lord Londonderry was fEtmed for being able to occupy " the 
House" for any given time witiioot ever communicating a fact, raising a 
question, solving a difficulty, or, what is harder than all, oommittiag himtelf. 
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But how hauBbly does tliis dexterity appear iwside tbe yooiig-lady-like taet, 
opposed by all the unptHrtTUii^ of a lover, can pky die gaaie iat such 
wise, that after ££ty-odd naumtes ike ''pieoes" should stand -opoa the faowd 
precisely «8 tiiey did at the beginaiog I 

'''Howdoyon. Sir BjrrayP Why jffeycmiioi oniiiatCoimiiittee of Cos- 
tnine in the little dnvwiag-ioom, where the great qnestioii at issue is betwieeii 
the time of the Onisades and the Svrdl Mob?" 

"1 have been far more agseeably occupied, in a maimer tint my fedmga^' 
— (here Olivia looked disappointed) — '' my heart, I mean/' sud he — (aad 
the young lady looked dignified) — " my feelings md my heart, too," jesomed 
he^ horribly p«i£ded which tack to sail apoB, "assuis me moat neoiijr eon- 
cm my fatore happiness." 

''How pleasant !" said Gary, hwghingly, as if she moo^ted the speech as 
some highnflown compiimeiiA ; " joa are «o fortunate to know what to do on 
a dreary wet day like ikia." 

Olivia, whose eyes were bent upon her sister, changed odoor more than 
once. "Tke sgotl was flying"—" stop firing," jnst at the moment when 
the enemy had all but " struck ;" in less figurative phrase. Miss Kennyfeck's 
throat was encircled by the soatf vhidi she had forgotten to ky aside on 
leaving the dxawing-roora. 

The object was too remarkable to oscape notaee, and Olxm's face giew 
scarlet as she though of her triumph* Miss Keouyfeck saw tiiis, bat at- 
tributed the agitation to anything but its true cause. 

" Vm in search of Mamma," said she, and with a very peculiar ^aace at 
Olivia, left the room. 

Sir Harvey's visit lasted f oE twenty minutes longer, and altiiough no record 
has beoi preser^ of what passed on the occasion, thiey who met him de- 
scending the stairs all agreed in describing his i^pea^ce as most gloomy 
and despondent. As for C^via, she saw the door dose after him witii a 
something very like sonow. There was no lo^ in the caae, nor anything 
within a day's journey of it; but he was good-looking, fiu^ionaUe, well- 
mannered, and mnstadiioed. ^ would have been My Lady," too ; and 
though this is but a " brevet nobility" after all, it has ail ''the sound of the 
tme metal" She timught over aU these things ; and she thought, besides, 
how very sad he looked when she said " No ;" and, how much sadder, when 
asking ihe usual ffaestion about " Time, and proved devotion, and aU that 
sort of thing," she said ^No" again; and how, saddest of all, when i^e 
made the stereotyped little speech about "sisterly affecti<m, and seeing him 
happy wiidi aaotheri" Oh dear ! oh dear ! is it not very wearisome and 
depressing to think that chess can have some hundred thousand combina- 
tions, and love-making but its two or three " gambits "—the " foors-mate " 
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the chief of them P We haye said she was sorry for what had occurred; 
but she consoled herself by remembering, it was not her fault that Sir 
Harrey was not as rich as Cashel, and, nephew to a live uncle ! 

As Sir Harrey's "Lady'' — ^HeaTen forgive me, 1 had almost written 
''Wife " — she would have been- the envy of a very large circle of her Dublin 
acquaintance ; and then she knew that these Dragoon people have a way of 
making their money go so much further than civilians ; and in all that regards 
horses, equipage, and outward show, the smartest " mufti " is a seedy affair 
beside the frogs of the new regulation pelisse ! She actually began to feel 
misgivings about her choice. 

A high drag at the Howth races, a crowd of whiskered fellows of " ours,'* 
and the band of the regiment in Merrion-square, came home to her '' dear 
Dublin" imagination with irresistible fascination. In her mind's eye, she 
had already cut the " Bar," and been coldly distant with the Infantry. It 
was a little reverie of small triumphs, but the sum of them mounted up to 
something considerable. 

" Is he gone, Livy P" said Caiy, as, entering noiselessly, she stole behind 
her sister's chair. 

" Yes, dear, he is gone !" said she, sighing slightly. 

*'My poor forlorn damsel, don't take his absence so much to heart! 
'* You're certain to see him at dinner !" 

" He said he'd leave this afternoon," said she, gravely ; '* that he couldn't 
bear to meet me after what had passed." 

" And what has passed, child P" 

" You know, of course, Gary ; I refused him !" 

" Refused him 1— refused him !— what possessed you to do so ?" 

"This !" said Olivia, gasping with terror at the unknown danger; and 
she caught hold of the fringe of her sister^s scarf. 

Miss Kennyfeck started, and put her hand to her neck, and suddenly let*- 
ting it fall agam, she leaned against the wall for support. 

" This was a mistake, Livy," said she, in a voice barely above a whisper ; 
" 1 was trying on some costumes below stairs, and they tied this round my 
neck, where I utterly forgot it." 

" And there is nothing " She could not go on, but hanging her head, 

burst into tears. 

" My poor dear Livy, don't give way so ; the fault, I know, was all mine. 
Let me try if I cannot repair it. Have you positively refused him P" 
She nodded, but could not speak. 

" Did you say that there was no hope—that your sentiments could nerer 
change P" 
♦'I did." 
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" Gome, that's not so bad ; men never believe that. You didn't say that 
your a£feciions were engaged ?" 
"No!" 

" There's a dear child," said she, kissing her neck ; " I knew you'd not be 
guilty of such folly. And how did you part, livy— coldly, or in affectionate 
sorrow P" 

" Coldly ; we did not shake hands." 

" That's right ; all as it ought to be. It is a sad blunder, but I hope not 
irreparable. Cheer up, child; depend upon it my scarf is not so fatal as 
Aunt Fanny's blessing." 

" Ah, then, my dear, I don't see much difference in the end," said that 
redoubtable lady herself, who issued from a small conservatory off the 
drawing-room, where she had lain in wait for the last half hour. " I heard 
it, my dears, and a nice hash you made of it between you, with your signals 
and telescopes"— we believe she meant telegraphs — " you threw out the 
dirty water, now, in earnest !" And so saying, she proceeded to disentangle 
herself from a prickly creeper, which had a most pertinacious hold of what 
Linton called her " scalp-lock." 

"Aunt Fanny's blessing indeed!" said she, for her temper knew no 
bounds when she saw the enemy silenced. " 'Tis little harm that would have 
done, if ye didn't take to screaming about it ; as if any man could bear that ! 
You drove him away, my dear, just the way your own mother did poor 
Major Cohlhayne— with hard crying^till he said 'he'd as soon go to a wake 
as take tay in the house.' And sure enough she had to take up with your 
poor father, after ! Just so. I never knew luck come of signals and signs. 
When the good thing's before you, help yourself. My poor father used to say, 
'Don't pass " the spirits" because there's claret at the head of the table ; 
who knows if it'll ever come down to you?' And there you are, now ! and 
glad enough you'd be to take that curate I saw in Dublin with the smooth 
face ! this minute. I don't blame you^ as much as your poor fooUsh mother. 
She has you, as she reared you. Bad luck to you for a plant !" cried she, 
as the ingenious creeper insinuated itself among the meshes of her Limerick 
kce collar. " Cary, just take this out for me ;" but Cary was gone, and 
her sister with her. Nor did Aunt Fanny know how long her eloquence 
had been purely soliloquy. 

She looked around her for a moment at the deserted battle-field, and then 
slowly retired. 
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CHAPTBE XVI, 

« Ko" h Uie femfaiine of « Yes!" 

HVNOABLUr Pbotubb. 

Bad as the weather is—and certainly even m Iielaad a more drencdiing, 
diiying-down, pouring rain never fdl — ^we most ask of onr leaders to foLbw 
Cashel, who at a slapping gallop rode on, over grass and tillage, now, 
careering lightly over the smooth sward, now, sweltering along heavily 
through deep ground, regardless of the pelting storm, and scarcely noticing 
the strong fences which, at erery instant^ tried the stride and strei^^th of 
his noble horse. 

If his speed was headlong, his seat was easy, and his hand as steady as if 
lounging along some public promenade ; his featares» however, were flushed, 
partly from the beating rain, but more from a fev^ish excitement that 
showed itself in his flashing eye and closely compressed lip. More than 
once, in crossing a difficult leap, his horse nearly fell, and although half on 
the ground, and only recovering by a scramble, he seemed not to heed the 
accident. At last he arrived at the tall oak paling which fenced the 
grounds of the cottage, and where it was his wont to halt and fasten his 
hoise. Now, however, he rode fiercely at it, clearing the high leap with a 
tremendous spring, and alighting on the trunly-k^t gcaas-plat before the 
door. 

A slight fsint shriek was heard as the home dashed past the wiadow^ and, 
pale with tenor, Mary Leioester stood in the porch. 

Gashel had mflanwhile dismouited, and given his horse to the old gju- 
dener. 

" Not hurt, Mr. Caahcl?" said sh^ tiymg to seem composed, while she 
trembled in eveiy limb. 

" Not in the least. I never intended to have alarmed you, however." 
Then ifc was m» ran<«wi^ P" said she, essaying a smik. 

" Vm ashamed to say I have not that excuse for so rudely trsn^yog OTO 
your neat sward. Will Mr. Corrigan forgive me P" 

" Of course he will, if he even' ever knows that he has anything to for- 
give; but it so happens, that he has gone into the village to-day— an 
excursion he has not made for nigh a year. He wished to consult our 
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friead tbe Doctor m some Mtter of dn^octainoe, and i half snspeot he weoj 
hasre stayed to share his dmuec" 

Az ISis^ Leftoester contiBiied to inakft this -espknaitkm, they iiad reached 
the drawiBg^om, \vUeh, to OashePs anazemeiLt, exhibited tc^ens of kb- 
tended departure. P^tdiss here and tihero on the walls showed where 
pictures had stood. The boobshdves were empty^^ the taUes displayed 
none of those little tcifiing objects wioch denote daily Hie and its occu- 
pations, «nd his eye wandered over the sd-kolqiig scene till it came back 
to her, as she stood leading his gknoes, and seeming to reecho the senti- 
ment they ooBTeyed. 

AH this would seem to speak of leave-taking," s«kL C^hel, ia. a voice 
that agitation made thick and gattnral. 

" It is so," said she, with a sigh ; " we are going away." 
Going away !" Simple as the words are, we have no sadder sounds in 
onr language. They have the sorrowful cadence that bespeaks desertion. 
They ring through the heart like a knell ovar long-past happiness. They 
are the requiem over " friends iio more," and of times that never cm come 
back again. 

Going away !" How dreary does it sound ; as if life had no fixed desti- 
nation in future, but that we were to drift over its bleak ocean, the " waifs " 
of what we once had been. 

"Going away!" cried Cashel; "but surely you have not heard " 

He stopped himself; another word, and his secret had been revealed — ^the 
secret he had so imperatively enjoined Tiemay to keep ; for it was his in- 
tention to have left Ireland for ever ere Mr. Oorrigan should have learned 
the debt of gratitude he owed him. It is true, indeed, that one night of 
sleepless refleetion 3uhL suggested another counsel, but had mt altered his 
desire that the mystery siiould be preserved. 

He was confnsed, therefore, ait the peril he had so aarrowly escaped, and 
for a moment was silent ; at length he resumed, in a tone of assumed ease : 

" ' Going away !' sovnds to one like me, who hav« lived a hie of wander- 
ing, so like pkasure,that I always assodsdie it with new scenes of enjoy- 
ment ; I think alii tbe somw is xeserved Sac these who remaia behiad — ^the 
deserted." 

" So it may," said she, " with those who, like yonarsdf, have roamed the 
WDrid in the «KciteaueBt of mdent yovth, ^oiying in enterprise, thirsting 
for adventure ; Ivt i^e are otiim, ovcselves, for instam, whose hvmble 
fertanes have Wied them with one okes ol soeiies and objects tiU they 
hme grown firt «f oir ^ly iwtiu«s ; so thst we only know the world as lit 
a associated with iMmgs iMniliar to daily use. There vet, doubtless, phoets 
.of more goi^us foliage and fairer flowers in other countries, but we shall 
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never Team to look at them as we do upon these that speak to us of home, 
of spring and summer, when they gladdened iu, of autumn and winter, 
when our culture cared for iiem. There are sunsets more rich and glowing, 
but if we see them, it will be to think of that sinking orb which sent its 
kst rays over that wide river and lit up in a golden glory this little cham- 
ber. There's not a charm the fairest clime can own but will have its 
highest merit in recalling some humble scene that tells of 'home.' " 

'^I never could leave a spot so dear to me as this were !" cried Gashel, 
who watched with ecstasy ^e impassioned beauty of her features. 

" Do not say thai" said she, seriously. "We can all of us do what we 
ought, however it may try our courage. Yes, I say courage," said she, 
smilii]^, " since I fancy it is a property you have a due respect for. If we 
leave scenes so dear to us as these, it is because we feel it a duty; and a 
duty fulfilled is a buckler against most sorrows. But we are wandering 
into a very sad theme — at least, to judge from your grave looks. What 
news have you of your gay company P" 
" I see but little of them," said Gashel, abruptly: 
" What a strange host ! — and how do they amuse themselves P" 
"As they fancy, I believe. I only know I never interfere with them, 
and they are kind enough to reciprocate the civility ; and so we get on ad- 
mirably." 

"I must say this scarcely speaks well for either party," said she, 
laughing. 

" I fear not ; but it is true, notwithstanding." 

" You have a most accomplished friend, I believe P" 

"Linton. Do you mean Linton P" 

" Yes. He must be an excellent counsellor in aU difficulties." 

Gashel did not look as if he concurred in the sentiment, but he said no- 
thing ; and Mary, half fearing that she had unwittinj^ly given pain, was 
silent also. She was the first to speak. 

" Do you know, Mr. Gashel, how I passed the morning P You'd scarcely 
guess. It was in writing a long letter ; so long, indeed, that I began to 
fear, like many efforts of over-^eal, it might defeat itself, and never get 
read; and that letter was— to yotf." 

" To me / where is it, then P" 

" There !" said she, pointing to some charred leaves beneath the grate. 
" I see your curiosity, and I have no pretension to trifle with it. But last 
night, late. Papa dictated to me a long sermon on your account, premising 
that the impertinence was from one you should never see again, and one 
who, however indiscreet ia his fri^dship, was assuredly sincere in it. 
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Were the document in existence, I should probably not have to utter so 
many apologies ; for, on the whole, it was very flattering to you." 

** And why is it not so ?" cried Cashel, eagerly. 

" I cannot tell you why." 

" Do you mean that you do not wish to tell, or do not Imow the 
reason P" 

"I do not know the reason," said she, firmly. "I was ill, slightly ill, 
this morning, and could not breakfast with Papa. It was late when I 
arose, and he was on the very brink of starting for Dunkeeran; he seemed 
agitated and excited, and, after a few words of inquiry about my health, he 
said: 

' " That letter, Mary, have you written it ? Well, bum it. Throw it into 
the fire, at once.'' 

" I did so ; but I cannot conceal from you the deep interest he has taken 
in your fortunes-r-a feeling which the dread of offending has possibly sen- 
tenced him to cherish in secret. At least, so I read his change of intention." 

"I had hoped he knew me better,*' said Cashel, in whose voice a feeling 
of disappointment might be traced. " It is the misfortune of men like my- 
self to make the most unfavourable impression, ^here alone they are anxious 
for the opposite. Now, it may seem very uncourteous, but I am less than 
indifferent what the fair company 'yonder think of me; and yet, I would 
give much to stand high in Mr. Corrigan^s esteem." 

" And you do so, believe me," cried she, her eagerness moved by the 
evident despondency of his manner ; " he speaks of you with ail the iiiterest 
of a father." 

^'Do not say so," cried Cashel; in a voice tremulous with anxiety; ''do 
not say so, if you mean not to encourage hopes I scarcely dare to cherish." 

His look and manner, even more than his words, startled her ; and she 
stared at him, uncertain what reply to make. 

"I never knew a father, nor have I ever tasted a mother's affection. I 
have been one of whom Fortune makes a plaything, as if to show how much 
worldly prosperity can consort with a desokte condition, and a heart for 
which none have sympathy. I had hoped, however, to attach others to me. 
I had joined in pursuits that were not mine, to endeavour to render myself 
companionable. I fell in with habits that were uncongenial, and tastes 
that I ever disliked; but without success. I might be Hhe dupe,* but 
never *the friend.' I could have borne much — ^I did bear much — ^to win 
something that resembled cordiality and esteem ; but all in vain I When 
I lived the wild life of a Columbian sailor, I deemed that such men as I now 
associate with must be the very types of chivalry, and I longed to be o! 
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ikem, and among tkev. StiU^ the reproach lies not at their door. TJley^ 
stepped not out of their sqphere to aet a part— J, did ; miiiie was aU. .the 
sycophancj of imitation. The miserable eant of fashion formed all mj 
code. But for this, I might have won good men's esteem — ^bnt for this, I 
might luuve learned what daties attach to fortone and station snch as mine ; 
and now I see the only one, from whom I hoped to gain the knowledge, 
abont to leave me !" 

" This despondency is ill-judging and unfair,'^ sdod. Mary, in a kind tone. 
" You did, perhaps,, choose yoor friends unwisely, hut you judge them im- 
justly too^ TA^ never dreamed of friendship in their intereonrse with you; 
ihey, only thought of that companionship which men of the same age 
and fortune expect to meet in each other. If less worliAy-wise, or more 
generous than themselves, they deemed that they once had paid for their 
skill and cleverness ; and so should yo»» Rememher, that you put a ralue 
upon their intimacy which it never laid daim to, and that tkey were less 
false tbao. wueyou sel^-deoMved." 

"Be it so," said Gashelr hastily. ''I eare Itttle- ^^re the delusion 
began. I meant honestly, and if they played not on the square with me, 
the liault be theirs;, hut that ie not what I Vould speak of, nor what 
brought me here to-day. I came to throw my last stake for hf^piness.'^ 
He paused^ and took her hand in his. " I eame," said he — and his lips 
trembled as he spoke — " I came, to ask you ta be my wife!** 

Mary withdrew her hand, which he had scarcely diared to press,.and leaned 
upon the <dumney-pieee without speaking. It rarely h^vpens that such an 
announcement is made to a young lady quite unexpectedly; such was, how- 
CYeri the ease here : for notjung was she less prepared ! Caahel, it is true, 
had long ceased to bf indiffer^t to her ; the evenings of his visits at the 
cottage were sure to be her very happiest ; his absences made dreary blanks. 
The inartificial traits of his character had at ftrst mspired interest ; his 
generous nature, and his manly leaning to right, had ereated esteem of him. 
There were passages o£ romantic interest in his former life whieh seemed so 
wdl to aoit his bdd and dashiiig independence; and there was also an im- 
plieit deference, an. almost humility, in the obedieoee he tendmd to her 
grandfather, which spoke much £or one whom sudden wealth and prosperit j 
might be su^^Msod tft have eorraipted. Yet, all this wh£e, had she never 
thought oC what impression she hersdyF was maknag. 

*^ 1 have but one doty," saad she at kst, m a faint whiisper. 

" Might I not share it with you, Mary said he, again taking her hand 
between his own ; ''you wooM not grudge me some part of his affection 

Who erossed the window there cried dhe, startmg; *^d you not see 
a figure pass P" 
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'"Smaftwn&oa^— I tlkimgliiof noae sa^w you." 
I «Bi too miiek firi^enfid to speak. I saw somo stop before ilis 
vindow and xoake a gesture^ as if tkreatenins — I saw it in tib» glass." 

(hahsi inunediafcdj httniad froa. the zoom^ and passing- ottt, searched 
tbnMgk the AraUbcoaM qq ttther side of the oottage* M without saeoess. 
Ob. examiBUig dbsdj, however, he eoald detoet the t-xaee o£ reeeat footsteps 
on the wet grass, h«t losi the direeli(tt on the gravel-walk ; and it was im a 
frame oi maA fu from traaqoyL that he re-entered the room. 

''You saw Booofi!" said ahe, eagoiy. 

"Not one.** 

" Nor any appearanee of footsteps ?^ 
Yes, I did, or fanraed I did, detect sadb before the window ; but why 

shonld this alarm you, or torn your mind from what we spoke of? Let me 
onee mxe " 

" Not now— -not now, I beg of you; a secret nusgiTing is over me, aad I 
am not generally a coward ; but I have not cdJectedness to ^peak to yoE 
as I ought. I would not wish to be unkind, nor would I yet deceive you. 
This canttot beJ' 

" Cannot be, Mary?" 
Do not ask me more now. You are too generous to give pam ; spare 
me» then, the suffering of inflicting it (ml yo«. I will tell you my reasons ; 
you shall own them to be suf&carait." 

"When are we to meet again P' said Behiad, as he moved slowly towards 
the door. 

"There it is again!" cried she, in a vxaee of actoal tenor; and Caahel 
opened the window and sprang out ; but evoi the slight delagr in unfasten- 
i]^ the sash pcevented his ovotaldng the intrudef^ whoever he might be, 
while, in the abundance of evergreea» abost, seardfc was ceartain to prove 
^tiess. 

" Good-by," said- she, endeavouring to smile ; yott are too proud and 
high of spirit, if I read you aright, to r^um ever to a theme like this." 

" I am humble enough to sue it out — a very suppliant," said he, passion- 
ately. • 

"I thouglit otherwiae of you,** said she, affeeting a look ef doappoint- 
ment» 

" Think of me how you Will, so that you know I bve you," cried he, 
pressing' has Iqpa to hnrbead; and then, half-maddened by the conflict inhis 
mind, he hastened out, and maanting his horse, rode off ; not, indeed, at the 
mad speed of his coming, but slowly, and witii faent-down head. 

Let a main be ever so liltib a oosoonib, the ehaaeea are that he will 
ahiays caqpluK a lefuiaL of this kind Oftai^gromd rather thas upon that 
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his own iinwortliiiiess. It is either a case *'of pre-engaged affection," or 
some secret influence on the score of family and fortune, and even this 
sophistiy lends its balm to wounded self-love. Cashel, unhappily for his 
peace of mind, had not studied in this school, and went his way in deep 
despondency. Like many men who indulge but seldom in self-examination, 
he never knew how much his affectipns were involved till his proffer of them 
was refused. Now, for the first time, he felt that ; now recognised what 
store he placed on her esteem, and how naturally he had turned from the 
wearisome dissipations of his own house to the cheerful happiness of "the 
cottage." Neither could he divest himself of the thought, that had Maty 
known him in his early and his only true character, she might not have 
refused him, and that he owed his failure to that mongrel thing which wealth 
had made him. 

" I never was intended for this kind of life," thought he. I am driyen 
to absurdities and extravagances to give it any character of interest in my 
eyes, and then I feel ashamed of such triviality. To liye among the rich, a 
man should be bom among them — should have the habits, the tastes, and 
the traditions. These are to be imbibed from infEmcy, but not acquired in 
manhood — at least, I will not begin the study." 

He turned homeward, still slowly. The bell was ringing which called the 
guests to dress for dinner as he reached a large open lawn before the house, 
and for a moment he halted, muttering to himself, " How would it be, now, 
were I to turn my horse's head and neyer re-enter that honse P How many 
are there, o! all my 'dear friends,' who would ever ask what befel meP" 

Arrived at the door, he passed upstairs to his dressing-room, upon a 
table of which he perceived a yery small note, sealed with Lady Kilgoff's 
initials. It was written in pencil, and merely contained one line — *' Come 
over to me, before dinner, for one minute. — L. K." 

He had not seen her since the day before, when he had in vain sought to 
overtake her in the wood ; and her absence from the dinner*table had seemed 
to him in pique at his breach of engagement. Was this an endeavour, then, 
to revive that strange relationship between them, which took every form 
save love-making, but was all the more dangerous on that account P Or, 
was it merely to take up some common-place plan of anrasement and plea- 
sure—that mock importance given to trifles which as frequently makes 
them cease to be trifles P 

Half careless as to what the invitation portended, and stiU pondering over 
his failure, he reached her door and knocked. 
Come in," said she ; and he entered. 

Dressed for dinner with unusual taste and splendour, he had never seen 
her look so beautifiiL For some time back she had observed an almost 
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studied simplicity of dress, rarely wearing an ornament, and distingoishing 
herself rather by a half Puritanism of style. The sudden change to all the 
blaze of diamonds and the sofkening influence of deep folds of lace, gave a 
brilliancy to her appearance quite magical ; nor was Gashers breeding proof 
against a stare of amazement and admiration. 

A deeper flush on her cheek acknowledged how she felt his confusion, and 
hastening to relieve it, she said, 

" I have but a moment to speak to you. It is almost seven o'docL You 
were at • the cottage ' to-day ?" 

" Yes,'' said Boland, his cheek growing scarlet as he spoke. 

" And, doubtless, your visit had some object of importance. Nay, no 
confessions. This is not curiosity on my part, but to let you know that 
you were followed. Scarcely had you left this, when Linton set out also, 
making a circuit by the wood, but at a speed which must have soon over- 
taken you. He returned some time before you, at the same speed, and en- 
tered by the back gate of the stables. From this window I could see him 
each time." 

" Indeed !" said Roland, remembering the figure Mary had seen before 
the window. 

" You know my opinion of this man already. He never moves without a 
plan; and a plan, with him, is ever a treachery." 

He avoids me strangely; we rarely meet now; never by any chance 
alone. And even before others there is a forced gaiety in his manner, that 
all his artifice cannot pass off for real." 

" Have you thwarted him in anything P" 

"Not that I know of." 

" Have you refused him any favour that he sought for?" 
"Never." 

" Is he your debtor for what he ought, but never means, to pay ?" 

" Not even that. What I may have given him has been always without 
any reserve or thought of restitution." 

"Are your affections directed towards the same object?" 

As she said this, the ease in which she commenced gradually left her, and 
her cheek grew flushed ere she finished. 

" I cannot tell. There are no confidences between us; besides, a very 
bankrupt ia love could not envy my solvency. Mine is a heart that cannot 
threaten dangerous rivalry." 

" You cannot be certain of that !" said she, as if thinking aloud. 

Fortunately, Cashel did not hear the words, but stood in deep reverie for 
some seconds. 

" There ! the second bell has rung ; I must leave you. My Lord comes 
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flswD to Smet to-day. It is 1»j Us OKden thit I am tki& ^owiij dnased. 

TiintTMi Ifmn Ytrm filliaig V't nr ^ Trit'* "t^rr ^ t*-*'" "p.^^— y ^ hmr 
and no aie already nAyamag * our Ezoelieiidaa I We bst tiaie to sajf. 
Be on your guard; Lmton ia no aomaioa cdobj; BdrdoeaifenoedaBBgiifj 
to nudce ^'^n one." 

**It»Tei7radQofw^I]aM»r, tointflrnipt bo nktnBiiBagVLielitha4eie, 
• but Mr. Cashel's cook has feelings also at stake.'* 

These liords iitm apokfiik bj Lord KUgdl^ vk^^ . 
tation, now joined them. 

" I was speakiDg ol your mwwion^ mj Lord.'* 
Which yen fatgok, of coiirees, vaa not to be mentinnwi— eren to so sin- 
em a wdl-wiahec as Mr. GaaiML" 

''In any ease, my Lordy it remains 8«fe in my keepang." 

"Yccy possybly, S«; hat, it is a poor eacneBt Lady Kilgoff giyea el her 
fitneaa as the wife of a ' Diplomatiat.' '* 

Gaahel gam his. ana to Lady Ktlgoff wfthont speakiag^ and his Lordriiiqp 
followed them slowly towards the dining-room. Linton stood at the door as 
they cntmd, and hie wan fieatnies grew flnahedas the haughty beauty moyed 
past him with the very coldest of recognitions. 

" What an adnmnUe t^te is yoojr Lordship's !" said he to the old Peer ; 
" Lady KilgofiPs diamonds are disposed with an d^ganee that bespeaks the 
guiding ak£ll of a eoasniiwiate artist." 

"Ha! yon peroem it, thea L" said he^ amiliag. "I om to yoii, the fes- 
tooning the robe with bouquets of biiHiaais was a hmcj el mine, and has» I 
think, a very pretty effect." 

" Storr told me that he had not one person in his enployaent could equal 
your Lordship in the hanttonioas anangement of gens. He mention^ a 
bracelet, if I remember aright, made from your own designs, as the most 
beautifully ehaste ocottnent he had erer seen " 

« Ion Bsast prenoiuMe for yourself, said the old Lord» with a smile 
of elated vanity ; and so, taking Linton's usm^ he apfwoaehcd where Lady 
Eilgoff was seated hi a group of kdies. 

" Will you oblige me, Madam»" said he, with a eourteous how» " by show- 
ing Mr. Linton your ruby and opal braodbt,. wMdh I had the poor motit of 
deMgningP" 

''I am unfoctuate eaeogh not to hsTe it hefe," relied she, with a emr- 
fusion which made the blood mount to her temples. 

" I am grieve^ Madam, it should not oijoy the honoiur ef your piefer- 
enoe," saii Locd Kilgodl^ with as air oi piyie. " Wiflyes ordK^yourmaid 

to fetch it?" 

Tveuot got it, Lord," said she, eobuimg stitt deqp». 
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" Not got it. Madam ! you do not mean to imply " 

" Only that it is slightly broken — a few stones have fallen out, and I haye 

sent it to be repaired." 
"To be repaired. Madam! and without my knowledge! To whom, 

prayP" 

•* That man in Dublin ; I forget his name." 

" Your Ladyship means Leonard, I presume," interposed Linton, with an 
air of courtesy, while, plainer than any words, his glance said, My revenge 
is coming !" 

" Leonard !" exclaimed Lord Kilgoff, with a look of horror. " Give 
Leonard that Ivaodbt ! the iBonld ol wluch I lefnaed to the PrineesB of 
HoheshoffiogeDy and wkioh I made Stonr deatsoy in om ivesenoe I" 

You pereeive, mjLord," edftd Lady ^m^^ha Ladysbip is less ex- 
dasif e than yoa ara." 

And generoas «iovgb to admne what may bdoBg to SBother," added 
Linton, bat in a tone only audible by Lady Kilgoff. 

"We have got a fewmiBntes beibie ^juaa:. Madam. I must beg you 
will employ them in writing to Mr. Leonard to retsm the bracelet at once. 
Say it was a mastake on your podr— m inadarerteMe— and done without my 
knowledge. Gtoiion the man, too^ about a^ppropziatiag any portion of the 
design, and renind him that aztiofea of «6fi^ are pvotected by the act of 
copyright." 

We had better dday the postboj, nrf liordy" aaidLintoa; "hoBtarta 
at aeYGOL pcedbely." 
* Do so. Sir." 

Dinner !" cried the bader, fiiaging wide tiie foldigag-doors. 
" Gonld we dday that pleaaant sununoiia a. fefw miiuttefi, Mr. Caahe ?' 
said Lord Kilgoff. 

''It will not be necessary on my account. Sir; I'll write toHuoanrow." 
And this she said with an airof hangfaty dffifiahoe that niwer iaaled to subdue 
the old F^s petulanoe; and then, aeoefitiag Gashers an% moved on 
wiliMBut a word. 

Whm is it? that's the question !" whispered Mrs. White to Lady 
Janet. 

Take you two to> one it's not at Leonard'ii," said Frobifiher. . 
** Give you an eves fifty Linton knows all about it," replied Upton. 
And ten to two that he'll never tdl I" chimed ia Miss Meek ; and so 
ihej tM^ tMr plates at the table. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
I could an I would, Sir Harry. 

Old Plat. 

Whilb the gay company at Tubbermore dined sumptaously, and enjoyed 
the luxuries of a splendid table with no other alloy to their pleasure than 
the enuui of people whose fastidiousness has gro¥m into malady, Mr. Gorri- 
gan sat in council at the cottage with his ancient ally, the Doctor. There 
was an appearance of constraint over each — ^^ery unusual with men who had 
been friends from boyhood ; and in their long pauses, and short, abrupt 
sentences, might be read the absence of that confiding spirit which had 
bound them so many years like brothers. 

It may be in the reader's recollection that, while Gorrigan was pledged 
to secrecy by Linton respecting his revelations of Gashel, Tiemay was 
equally bound by Roland not to divulge any of his plans for the old man's 
benefit. Perhaps it was the first time in the life of either that such a 
reserve had been practised.. Certainly, it weighed heavily upon both; and 
more than once they were coming to the fatal resolve to break their vows, 
and then some sudden thought — some unknovm dread of disconcerting the 
intentions of those who trusted them — ^would cross their mind, and after a 
momentary struggle, a half cough, and muttered " Well 1 well !" they would 
relapse into silence, each far too occupied by himself to note the other's 
embarrassment. 

It was after a long time and much thought that Gorrigan perceived, how- 
ever pledged to Linton not to speak of Cashel's conduct respecting the 
cottage, that he was in no wise bound to secrecy regarding the proposal for 
Mary Leicester's hand ; and this was, indeed, the topic on which he was 
most desirous of the Doctor's counsel. 

" I have a secret for you, Tiemay," said the old man, at length ; *' and it 
is one which will surprise you. I have had an offer this morning for Mary ! 
Ay ; just so. You often told me that nothing but this life of isolation and 
retirement would have left her with me so long ; but the thought of losing 
her— th^ tangible, actual dread — never presented itself before this day !" 

" Wbo is it?" said Tiemay,^ shortly, but not without evident agitation of 
manner. 
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" One who has ne^er enjoyed much of your favour, Tiemay, and whom I 
suspect you have judged with less than your habitual fairness." 
" I know the man. Linton ?" 
" It was Linton." 

" And he' actually made this proposition ?" said Tiemay, with an expres- 
sion of the mpst unbounded surprise in his features. 

" To me, myself, in this room, he made it." 

" He asked you what lier fortune would be ?" said Tiemay, gruffly. 

" He did not ; he told me of his own. He said, that by a recent event 
he had become possessed of sufficient property to make him indi£ferent to 
the fortune of whoever he might marry. He spoke sensibly and well of his 
future career, of the plans he had conceived, and the rules he made for 
his own guidance; he spoke warmly of her with whom he wished to share 
his fortunes ; and lastly, he alluded in kind terms to myself, dependent fis I 
am upon her care, and living as I do upon her affection. Li a word, if there 
was not the ardour of a passionate lover, there was what I augur better 
from — ^the sentiments of one who had long reflected on his own position in 
life, who knew the world well, and could be no mean guide amid its dangers 
and difficulties." 

" Have you told Mary of this P" 

" I have not. My answer to Linton was : ' Let me have time to think 
over this proposal; give me some hours of thought before I even speak to 
my granddaughter;' and he acceded at once." 

" Good Heavens !" exclaimed Tiemay, rising and pacing the room. " How 
inadequate are we two old men — removed from intercourse with the world, 
neither players nor lookers-on at the game of life— to cope with one like 
him, and see what he purposes to himself by this alliance! As for his 
affection, as for his power to feel her worth, to estimate the gentle virtues 
of her spotless nature, I cannot, I will not believe it." 

" And for that very reason are you unfit to judge him. Your prejudices, 
ever against him, are rendered stronger, because you cannot divine motives 
black enough to suit your theory; you give the benefit of aU your doubts 
against himself." 

** I know him to be a gambler in its worst sense. Not one who pkys 
even for the gratification of those alternating vacillations of hope and fear 
which jaded, worn-out natures resort to as the recompense for blunted emo- 
tions and blasted ambitions, but a gambler for gain ! — ^that foul amalgam of the 
miser and the knave. I've seen him play the sycophant, too, like one who 
studied long his part, and knew it thoroughly. No, no. Con, it is not one 
like this must be husband of Mary !" 

" I tell you again, Tiemay, you suffer your prejudices to outrun all your 
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influence from imakj, and wiUiovt the ainntage t)f Maxm, vbouM 9«kira|^ 

all your doubts twice told." 

''This does but puzzle me — nothing more," said Tktsay, doggedly. 
^Wect it Cashel, that Sugk-hearted, geBerow yoxdii, irho mide this 
offer " 

''I must stop you, Tiemay ; you are as mask at &ialt ULyt>ar onr-esti- 
mate of one, as in your disparagement of the otker, Cashel is not yrk$,t you 
deem him. Ask me not how I know it. I camnot— I dare not tell you; 
it is enough that I d» know it, and know it by the evidence of mj own 
eyes." 

"Then they have deceived you, that's all," said Tiemay, roughly; ''for 
I ten you^ and I speak now of what my own knowledge can sustain, that he 
is the rery soul of gaierosity — a generosity that would iiuply reddmness, 
if not guided by the shrinking delicacy of an almost giilish spirit." 

" Tiemay, Tiemay, you are wrong, I say," cried Ck^rrigan, passioBstdiy. 

" And / say it is you who are in error," said Tiranay. " It was but 

this morning I held in my hands " He stopped, stammered, and was 

silent. 

"Well," cried Gorrigan, "go on; not that, indeed, you could con- 
vince me against what my eyes have assured, for here, upon this table, I 
beheld " 

" Out with it, man ! Tell what ju^tery has beat pratcdsed on yoa, for I 
see you have been duped.* 

*'Hush! here's Maxyr't$riedCk)mgaa,wiio,8ean^al^ to ccmtroiy^ 
self, now walked iAit room in great agitation. 

" Tou were talking so loud," said Mary, that I guessed you wm qjaar- 
relling about polHies, and so I came to make peace." 

"We were not, Mary; but Tiemay is in one of his wrcmg^-head bn 
monrs.* 

"And your graaadfather in the siUiest of Ida foolish ones!" txdaimed 
Tiemay, as, snatching up his hat, be kit ftte cottage. 
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CHmERXVnL 

like battle-trumps 
Hie cliaos of their tongoes did drown tefleetion. 

Oswald. 

It might be thought that ia a hoiuehold so full of oomttiarietiBS as Tub- 
bennore^ any new plan of pleasure would have met but a meagre success. 
Here, were the £jlgo&, upon one aide, full of some secret importance, and 
already speaking of the uncertainty of passing the spring in Ireland. There,- 
were the Kennyfecks, utterly disorganised by intestine troubles-— mother, 
aunt, and daughters at open war, and only of one mind for some few minutes 
of each day, when they assailed the luddess Kennyfeck as the " author of 
all eTil;** Erobisher, discontented that no handicap could be "got up," to 
remunerate him for the weariness of his exile; Upton, suffering under the 
pangs of rejection; Sir Andrew^ reduced to a skeleton by the treatment 
against his unhappy opiate, being condemned, as " Jim" phrased it, to " two 
heavy sweats without body-dotfaes, and a drench eveiy day;" Me»ek grown 
peevish at the little prospect of making anything of Gaahel politically ; and 
Cashel himself hipped and bored by all in turn, and wearied of bdng the 
head of a house where the only pleasantly existed in the servants' hall— -and 
they were all rogues and tlueves who made it. 

It might be easily supposed these were not the ingredients which would 
amalgamate into any agreeable union, and that even a suggestioii to that end 
would meet but few supporters. 

Not so; the v«iy tibcmght of doing "anythuig" was a relief : each felt, 
perhaps, his share of shame at the genml Aims and longed for whatever 
gave a chance of repidling it. It was as in certain politioaleottditioBS in sea- 
sons of general stagnation— men are willing even to risk a xevoifaitiDii mUier 
than continiiB in a staite «f tHproBBdsiog monotony. 

Linton, whose own plans required that the others should be full of ooou- 
patkm of osM kind or «iher» was the first to give the knpalse» hy Mtomisng 
Miss Meek thai her somigBfty «P to thtt 

Yon haivepoaitivdydcmeiiothing;" said h«^*'sineey^ fiert 
we ai«, all ready to do your bidding, only waiting lor the shadow of a wish 
onyour-psfft. There is no obstacle anywhere; pray let us commence a 
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series of sucli right royal festivities as shall cause the envy of every other 
sovereign in Christendom." 

" I'm sure I wish for nothing better ; but nobody minds me," said she, 
pouting. 

" What shall be the opening, then ?" said Linton, taking a sheet of paper^ 
and seating himself, in tdl form, to write. " A masquerade P" 

" By all means ! A masquerade !" exclaimed a dozen voices ; and at once 
a large circle gathered round the table where he sat. 

" Does the country afford materials for one ?" asked Jennings. 

" Oh dear, yes !" sighed Meek ; " you could gather a great many impor- 
tant people here by a little management." 

" ril tell Macnevin, wha commands at Limerick, to send ye every officer 
wha isn't under arrest," said Sir Andrew. 

A speech received with great favour by various young ladies unknown to 
the reader. 

Every one who knew anything of the tliree neighbouring counties was at 
once summoned to form part of a select committee to name those who ought 
to be invited. The Chief Justice was acquainted with the principal persons, 
from his having gone circuit; but then, those he mentioned were rarely of 
the stamp to add lustre or brilliancy to a fancy ball ; indeed, as Linton 
whispered, The old Judge had either hanged or transported all the pleasant 
fellows." 

The Infantry men from Limerick were familiar with every pretty girl of 
that famed capital and its environs for some miles round ; and as exclusive- 
ness was not to be the rule, a very imposing list was soon drawn up. 

Then came the question of receiving so large a party, and each vied with 
his neighbour in generous sacrifices of accommodation; even Downie vouch- 
safed to say that the noise would be terrible, " but one ought to submit to 
anything to give pleasure to his friends." 

The theatre should be the ball-room; the two drawing-rooms and the 
library would offer space for the company to promenade ; the buffet stand in 
the dhiing-room ; and supper be served in the great conservatory, which, with, 
its trellised vines all studded with lights disposed as stars, would have a new 
and beautiful effect. 

Sir Andrew promised two military bands, and unmarried officers a dis- 
crStum, 

Devoted offers of assistance poured in from every side. Foraging parties 
were ''told off^" to shoot snipe and woodcocks without ceasing; and Fro- 
bisher was to ply with a four-in-hand — of Cashel's horses — ^td and from 
Limerick every day, carrying everybody and everything that was wanting. 
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All the servants of the gaests, as well as of the house, were to be attired 
in a costnme which, after some discussion, was decided to be Spanish. 

Unlimited facilities were to be at; the disposal of all, for whatever they 
pleased to order. Mrs. White sat down to write to Paris for an envoy of 
moss-roses and camelias, with a postscript from Upton on the subject of red 
partridges and foie gras, 

Jennings dictated a despatch to Mayence for two cases of Steinberger; 
and Howie took notes of all for a series of papers, which in four different 
styles were to appear in four periodicals simultaneously. 

As each guest was at full liberty to invite some half-dozen friends, there 
was quite an excitement in comparing lists with each other, and speculations 
innumerable as to the dress and character they would appear in, for all were 
mysterious upon that head. 

But whar is Maister Cashel all this time ?" said Sir Andrew ; " methinks 
it wud na be vara polite na to hae his opinion upon a' this, syne hcf must gie 
the siller for it." 

" He's playing chess with Lady Kilgoff in the boudoir,'' said Jennings. 

*' Tell Kennyfeck," said Frobisher ; " that's quite enough ! Cashel calls 
everything where money enters, business, and hates it, in consequence." 

" Oh dear \ I'm precisely of his mind, then," sighed Meek, caressing his 
whiskers. 

" Kilgoff will not remain, you'll see," said Upton. " He is not pleased 
with my Lady's taste for close intimacy." 

" The Kennyfecks are going to-morrow or next day," said another. 

" So they have been every day this last week; but if some of you gentle- 
men will only be gallant enough to give a good reason for remaixiing, they'll 
not stir." This was spoken by Lady Janet in her tartest of voices, and with 
a steady stare at Upton, who stroked his moustaches in very palpable con- 
fusion. " Yes, Sir Harvey," continued she, " I'm perfectly serious, and Mr, 
Linton, I perceive, agrees with me." 

"As he always does. Lady Janet, when he desires to be in the right," 
said Linton, bowing. 

" Aw — I, aw — ^I didn't think it was so easy in that quarter, aw I" said 
Jennings, in a low semi-confidential tone. 

" I'll insure you for a fair premium, Jennings, if you have any fancy that 
way." 

" Aw, I don't know — concern looks hazardous — ha^ ha, ha ! — don't you 
think so ?" But as nobody joined in his laughter, he resumed, in a lower 
voice, " There's Upton's very spoony indeed about one of them." 

" It's the aunt," said Linton ; " a very fine woman, too ; what the French 
call a ' beaute severe;' but classical, quite classical." 

VOL. u. K 
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"Confounded old harridan!" muttered Upixm between Ids teetil} "Td 
not take her with Eothschild's bank at her diBposal.** 

All thia little chit-chat waa a thing got up bj Linton, while statiDning 
himself in a posftion to watch Gashel and Lady KilgoiF, who sot, at a chesB- 
table, in an adjoining room. It needed not Linton's eagle gSuiee to per- 
ceive that neither was attentive to the game, bat that they were engaged in 
deep and earnest conversation. Lady Kilgoff's back wu towartb him, but 
Bolaod's face he could see dearly, and watch the signs of anger and im- 
patience it displayed. 

" A little more noise and confosion here,** thought Linton, and the/11 
forget that they're not a hundred miles sway;" and acting on this, he set 
i^oat arranging the company in vsnooB groups ; and while he disposed a 
circle of very fast-talking old ladies, to discuss rank and privileges, in one 
comer, he employed some others in devising a character quadrille, over 
whidi Mrs. "White was to preside; and then, seating a young hidy at the 
piano, one of those determined performers who run a steeple-chase through 
waitz,, polka, and mamrica, for hours oninterruptedly, he saw that he had 
manufactured a very pretty chaos " off-hand.'* 

While hurrying hither and thither, directing, instructing; and advising 
every one, he contrived also, and as it weve by mere accident, to draw across 
the doorway of the boudoir the heavy velvet curtain that performed the 
Amotion of a door. The company were far too busied in their various oc- 
cupations to remark this ; far less was it perceived by Lady Eilgoff or 
Eoland. Nobody knew better than Linton how to perform the part of fly- 
wheel to that complicated engine called sodety ; he could regulate its pace 
to whatever speed he pleased ; and upon this occasion he pushed the velocity 
to the utmost; and, by dint of that miraculous magnetism by which men 
of warm imagination and quick fancy inspire their less susceptible neigh- 
bours, he spread the contagion of his own merry humour, and converted the 
drawing-room into a scene of almost riotous gaiety. 

^ They want no more leadership now," said he, and slipped from the room 
and hastened towards the library, where sat Lord Kilgoff, sunounded by 
folios of €kotiua and Pufendorf— less, indeed, for perusal and study, than 
as if inhaling the spirit of diplomatic craft from their presence. 

" Nay, my Lord, this is too much," said he, entering with a smile ; 
" some relaxation is really necessary. Fray come and dissipate a little with 
US in the drawingroom." 

" Don-t lose my plhee, however," said he, smiling far more gradously 
than his wont. " I was jost considering that assertion of Grotius, wherein, 
he lays it down that * a river is always objectionable as a national boundary.' 
I dissent completely from the doctrine. A river has all the significance of 
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a natural frontier. It is the line o£ demarcation drawn &om the com- 
mencement of the world between diiferent tracts^ and at once suggests 
separation.** 

Very true, my Lord ; I see jonr observation in all its jnstiee. A riyer, 
in the natural world, is like the distinguii^iing sjrmboi of rank in the social, 
and should ever be a barrier against unwarrantable intrusion." 

Lord SUgoff smiled, tapped Ms snuff-box, and nodded, as though to say, 
" Continue." Linton understood the hint in this wise, and went on : 

" And yet, my Lord, there is reason to fear that, with indisdduals as wKJi 
nations, these demarcations are losing their 'prestige/ What people call 
enlightenment and progress, now-a-days, is the mere negation of these 
principles.'* 

Every age has thrown some absurd theory to the suxface, Sir," said 
Lord Kilgoff, proudly ; ** Southcotians, Mormons, and Eadicals am«9g the 
rest. But truth. Sir, has always the ascendancy in the long run. !Facts 
cannot be sneered down ; and the Pyrenees and the En^h Peerage are 
facts, Mr. Linton, and similar facts, too !** 

Linton looked like one who divided himself between rebuke and convic- 
tion—submissive, but yet satisfied. 

Give me your arm, Linton; Pm still very far from strong; this place 
disagrees with me. I fancy the air is rheumatic, and I am impatient to get 
away ; but the fact is, I have been lingering in the hope of receiving some 
tidings from i^e Foreign-office, which I had rather would reach me here, 
than at my own house." 

"Precisely, my Lord; the request then has the air — I mean, it shows 
you have been sought affcer by the Minister, and solicited to take office 
when not thinking of the matter yourself." 

''Quite so; I open the despatch, as it may be, at the breakfast-table, 
jocularly observing that it looks offidal, ehP'* 

Exactly, my Lord ; you even surmise that it may prove an appointment 
you have solicited for one of your numerous froUge^ — something in the 
Colonies, or the 'troop,' without purchase, in the Blues P" 

Lord Kilgoff laughed— for him, heartily— «t linton's concurrence in his 
humour, and went on: 

'' And when I open it, Linton, and read the contents, eh?'* 

Here he paused, as if asking what effect his astotefriend would ascribe to 
such pleasant tidings. 

" I think I see your Lordship throw the heavy packet from you with a 
* Pshaw !' of disappointment ; while you mutter to your next neighbour, ' I 
have been warding off this these two or three last years, but there's no help 
for it ; the King insists upon my taking the mission at Plorence !' " 

k2 
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" I mnst say, Mr. Linton, your conjecture strikes me as strained and un- 
natnraL The appointment to represent my august master at the court of 
Tuscany might be a worthy object of my ambition. I cannot agree with the * 
view you take of it." 

Linton saw that he had "charged too far," and hastened to secure his re- 
treat. 

" I spoke, my Lord, rather with reference to your regret at quitting the 
scenes of your natural influence at home, of withdrawing from this distracted 
country the high example of your presence, the wisdom of your counsels, 
the munificence of your charity. These are sad exports at such a time as 
this!" 

Lord Kilgoff sighed— he sighed heavily; he knew Lreland had gone 
through many trials and afflictions, but the dark future which Linton pic- 
tured liad never presented itself so fuU of gloom before. He doubtless felt 
that, when he left the ship, she would not long survive the breakers ; and, 
sunk in these reveries, he walked along at Linton's side till they gained 
the picture-gallery, at one extremity of which lay the boudoir we have 
spoken of. 

" Poor things, my Lord !" said Linton, shru^ing his shoulders as he 
passed along, and casting a contemptuous gknce at the apocryphal Yandycks 
and MuriUos around, and for whose authenticity he had himself, in nearly 
every case, been the guarantee. 

Lord Eilgoff gave a fleeting look at them, but ssdd nothing; and Linton, 
to occupy time, went on : 

" New men, like our friend here, should never aspire above the Elemish 
school. Your Cuyps, and Hobbemas, and Yanderveldes are easily under- 
stood, and their excellences are soon learned. Even Mieris and (Gerard 
Dow are open to such connoisseurship ; but, to feel the calm nobility of a 
Velasquez, the sublime dignity of a Vandyck, or the glorious intellectuality 
of a Titian portrait, a man must be a bom gentleman, in its most exalted 
signification. What a perfect taste your collection at Kilgoff displays I All 
Spanish or Venetian, if I mistake not." 

"Are we not like to disturb a teU-a-iete, Linton?" said LordKilgoflT, 
nudging his friend's arm, and laughing slyly, as he pointed through the large 
frame of plate-glass that formed a door to the boudoir. 

" By Jove !" said Linton, in a low whisper, " and so we were ! You are 
always thoughtful, my Lord !" 

" You know the adage, Linton, * An old poacher makes the best game- 
keeper!' Ha, ha, ha!" 

" Ah, my Lord ! I have heard as much of you. But who can they be 

" We shall soon see, for it is always better in these cases to incur the 
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radeness of intermpiion than the meanness of espiontuk^e and so saying. 
Lord Kilgoff opened the door and entered. Althoogh in so doing the 
noise he made might easily have attracted notice, the chess-players, either 
deep in their preoccupation, or habituated to the uproar of the drawing- 
room, paid no attention, so that it was only aa he exclaimed "Lady 
Eilgoff !" that both started, and beheld him, as, pale with passion, he stood 
supporting himself on the back of a chair. 

Pray don't stir. Sir ; be seated, I beg," said he, addressing Gashel, in 
a voice that shook with anger ; " my interruption of your game was pure 
accident." 

"No apologies, my Lord; we are both but indifferent players," said 
Gashel, smiling, but yet very far from at ease. 

"Your seclusion at least bespeaks the interest you feel in the game. 

Mr. Linton and I can vouch " (Here his Lordship turned to call his 

witness, but he had left the court, or, more properly speaking, had never 
entered it.) 

"Linton hereP" said Lady Kilgoff, in a voice which, though scarce a 
whisper, was actually thrilling in the intensity of its meaning. 

" I hope. Sir, when you have lived somewhat more in the world, you will 
learn that the first duty of a host is not to compromise a guest." 

"I am most willing to be taught by your Lordship's better knowledge; 
but if I am to benefit by the lesson in the present case, it must be more 
clearly expressed," said Gashel, calmly. 

" As for you. Madam," said Lord Eilgoff, " I cannot compliment you on 
the progress you have made in acquiring the habits and instincts of 'your 
order.'" 

"My Lord I" exclaimed she; and then, with a countenance wherein re- 
buke and entreaty were blended, she stopped. 

" I am aware. Sir, what eclai young gentlemen now-a-days derive &om 
the supposed preference of individuals of exalted rank; and I would hope 
that your vanity may be most in fault, here." 

"My Lord, one word — only one," said Gashel, eagerly; "I am sadly 
afflicted with the infirmity of hot temper, which never gives way more surely, 
nor more suddenly, than when accused wrongfolly. Such is your Lordship 
doing at present. I would entreat you not to say, what a very little calm 
reflection will call upon you to retract." 

" This concerns me, Sir, most of all," said Lady Kilgoff, rising and 
drawing herself proudly up. "These unworthy suspicions had never 
occurred to you, had they not been prompted ; but you might have believed 
that when I sacrificed all I have done, for that rank of which so inces- 
aantiy you remind me, that I would not rashly hazard the position for which 
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I paid 80 deaxly Let qb leave this mm, my liOid ; Mr. CoshjeL can soaroely 
desire a preflonoe that has so usgrafcefully rewarded his hospitality, and I, at 
least, shaU be spared the mortification of meeting one who has been a wit- 
ness to such an outrage/' 

" This is not to end here, Ok," said Lord Ogol^ in a whisper to Gashel, 
who, more intent npon the words Lady Kilgoff had jost uttered, careLessly 
answered, 

" Afl you will** 

" Good-by, Mr. Cashel,'' said she, holding out her hand; wish I was 
leaving a better souvenir behind me than the memory of this last scene/' 

" I will never remember it, Madam,'' said€ashel ; " but I would beg that 
you may not let an incident so triiial, so perfectly devoid of everything 
lyce importance, hasten your going. Nothing save malevolenoe and 
calumny could suggest any other impression, and I would beseech you not 
to favour, by such a step as a hasty departure, the maBoe that soandaUoverB 
may circulate." 

« This is matter for My consideratiQn, Sir," said Ixnrd Kilgoff, haughtily ; 
while, drawing Lady Kilgoff's arm withm his own, he made a vigorous 
attempt to move away with dignity. 



CHAPTER XIX. 
Is he not too old for such gambolfl?^fizs Batmqbzk 

Gashel was in no mood to join his eompany after such a scene, and 
hastening up-stairs, he entered his dresaingHEOcmL What was his surprise 
to see that Linton was seated in an easy-chair before the fire, enjoying a 
cigar and a new novel, with aM the cool neghgenoe of his unruffled nature. 

At last V 'czied he, as Gashel entered. have been waiting here most 
impatiently to know how you got through it." 

" Through what !— how— what do you mean 
TSai affair with KilgofP. I slipped away when I ssw that he would enter 
the boudoor, after hairing coughed and sneezed l&e a grampus, in the hope 
of attracting your attention; but you were so cooifoQiidedly engrossed by my 
Lady's agreeability — to exeessivdiy tender " 

"Linton, Z must ^topyou at once. I may barter some of my own edf 
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respect for quietnefll^' Bake, jkogL let yoaialk iihiB way of ^ but you shall 
not do so of aaotthflr.** 

** Hang it, man, she is an dder fnmdi than yooxseiL I JuiTe hiawn hsir 
these seyen years— as little more than a child.'' 

Your friendship would seem a costly Uessin^ if yon undfiEstand its 
daties always in this lashian.'' 

" I hope it will admit of a little frankness, at all events," said he, affect- 
ing a laugh. ''It will be too bad if you botkiail ont with me for nntohing 
oyer your mterests.*' 

I dont nnderstand ycm." 

I win be pkin enough. I have SBenformaiiy a day back what has been 
going on. I perceived the very cnmnrnnnmpent of the mischief when pro- 
bably neither she nor you dreamed of it ; and, resigning all the esteem that 
years had cemmrted between ns, I spoke to her. Ay, Ecdand, I tdd ber 
what woidd happen. I said, that qnalities Jike yours could not be brought 
every day into contrast witb those of poor £ilgoff withont most unhappy 
t oompairisans. I «tpkuned to her, that if she did form an-attaohment to yon« 

it eonld not be one of idtose passing flirtations that an easy code of fsshion 
admits and sanctioiB ; that you were a lellow whose geBerous nature could 
npver descend to such heartless levity, imd that there was no sacnfice of 
position and prospeot you would hesitate to make ior a woman that loved 
you ; and I asked her flatly, would she brii^ imok ruin upon you? The 
greater fbd n^lf ; I oug^t to have Imown better. She not only refused 
to listen to me, but actually resented my attempted kindness by actual 
injury. I don^t want to speak for myself here, so I'll hasten on. It was 
all but a cot between us, for months before we met bere. You may 
remember, in Dublin, we raxely even spoke to each other ; we, who once had 
been like brother and sister 1 • 

*' Well, before she was a week here, I saw that the danger I had dreaded 
so long, was hourly becoming more imminent. Fou, veryvpossibly, had not a 
serious thought upon the matter, but she had actually fallen in love ! I 
suppose you must have played hero, at tint shipwreck, in some very 
chivalrous fashion ; however it was, my Lady had lost her heart, preoiaely at 
the same time that his Lordship had lost his head — cleaving you, I ooi\jecture, 
in a very awkward dilemma. Seeing there was no time to lose, and re- 
solving to sacrifice myself to save her, I made one more effort. I'll not 
weary you with a narrative of my eloquence, nor repeat any of the ten- 
thousand-and^one reasons I gave, for her sbnmiiDg your society, and, if need 
were, leaving your house. The whole ended as I ought to have fareseen it 
would — ^in an open breach between us; she, candidly avowing that she 
would be my deadly enemy through life, and even procure a personal rup- 
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tore between you and me, if pushed to it, by my 'impertinent importunity/ 
80 she called it. I own to you I was completely dnmfounded by this. I 
knew that she had courage for anything, and that, if she did care for a man, 
there would be a recklessness in the course she would follow that would 
defy guidance or direction, and so, I abstained from any further inter- 
ference ; and, as you may have remarked yourself, I actually estranged 
myself feom you.'* 
" I did remark that," said Gashel, gravely. 

" Well, to-night, when by mere accident Kilgoff and I had sauntered into 
the gallery and came upon you in the boudoir, I own frankly I was not sorry 
for it; unpleasant as such scenes are, they are better — a hundred thousand 
timies better— than the sad consequences they anticipate ; and even should 
anything take place personally, I'd rather see you stand Kilgoff 's fire at 
' twelve paces,' than be exposed to the flash of my Lady's eye at ' one.' " 

Your friendly zeal," said Gashel, with a very peculiar emphasis on the 
words, would seem to have got the upper hand of your habitually sharp 
perception ; there was nothing to fear in any part of my intimacy with Lady 
Kilgoff. I have been but too short a time conversant with fashionable life 
to forget more vulgar habits, and, among them, that which forbids a man to 
pay his addresses to the wife of another. I need not vindicate her Lady- 
ship i that she has taken a warm, I shame not to say an affectionate, interest 
in my fortunes, may have been imprudent. I know not what your code 
admits of or rejects, but, her kindness demands all my gratitude, and, if 
need be, the defence that a man of honour should always be ready to offer 
for the cause of truth;" 

" Don't you perceive, Gashe], that all you are saying only proves what I 
have been asserting-— that, while you are actually ignorant of your danger, 
the peril is but the greater ? I repeat it to you, however intact your heart 
may be, hers is in your keeping. I know this ; nay, I say it advisedly — 
don't shake your head and look so confident — I repeat it, I know this to be 
the case." 

"You know it P" said Gashel, as though Linton's words had startled his 
convictions. 

" I know it, and I'll prove it, but upon one condition, your word of honour 
as to secrecy." Gashel nodded, and Linton went on. Some short time 
back, some one, under the shelter of the anonymous, wrote her a letter, 
stating that they had long watched her intimacy with you— grieving over it, 
and regretting that she should have yielded any portion of her affection to 
one, whose whole life had been a series of deceptions ; that your perjuries 
in Love's Gourt were undeniable, and that you were actually married, legally 
and regularly manied, to a young Spanish girl." 
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" Was tliis told her P" said Cashel, gasping for breath. 
"Yes, the very name was given— Maritafia* if I mistake not.— Is there 
such a name ?" 
Cashel bent his head sbghtly in assent. 

"How you had deserted this poor girl after having won her affec- 
tions " 

" This is false, Sir ; every word of it false !" said Cashel, purple with 
passion ; "nor will I permit any man to drag her name .before this world of 
slanderers in connexion with such a tale. Great Heaven ! what hypocrisy it 
is to have a horror for the assassin and the cut-throat, and yet give shelter, 
in your society, to those who stab character and poison reputation ! I tell 
you. Sir, that among those buccaneers you have so often sneered at, you'd 
not meet one base enough for this.'' 

" I think you are too severe upon this kind of transgression, Cashel," said 
Linton, calmly. "It is as often prompted by mere idleness as malice. The 
great mass of people in this life have nothing to do, and they go wrong, just 
for occupation. There may have been — there generally is— a little grain of 
truth amid all the chaff of fiction ; there may, therefore, be a young lady 
whose name was 

"I forbid you to speak it. I knew her, and girl as she was, «he was not 
one to suffer insult in her presence, nor shall it be offered to her in her ab- 
sence." 

"My dear feUow, your generous warmth should not be unjust, or else you 
will find few friends willing to incur your anger in the hope of doing you 
service. I never believed a word of this story. Marriage— adventure- 
even the young lady's identity, I deemed all fictions together." 

Cashel muttered something he meant to be apologetic for his rudeness, 
and Linton was not slow in accepting even so unwilling a reparation. 

"Of course I think no more of it," cried he, with affected cordiality. 
" I was going to tell you how Lady Kilgoff received the tidings— exactly 
the very opposite to what her kind correspondent had intended. It actually 
seemed to encourage her in her passion, as though there was a similarity in 
your cases. Besides, she felt, perhaps, that she was not damaging your 
future career, as it might be asserted she had done, were you unmarried. 
These are mere guesses on my part. I own to you, I have little skill in 
reading the Machiavellism of a female heart ; the only key to its mystery I 
know of is, ' always suspect what is least likely.' " 

" And I am to sit down patiently under all this calumny !" said Cashel, 
as he walked the room with hasty steps. "I am perhaps to receive at my 
table those whose amusement it is so to sport with my character and my 
fame!" 
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It is a y eiy nangfai^ world, no doubt of it/' said Lznton, lighting a fresh 
cigar ; ''and the worgt of it is, it tampts one always to be as logoish as 
one's neighbours, for self-preservation.'* 

" Tou say I am not at liberty to speak of this letter to Lady Kilgoff ?' 

" Of ooniae not; I am myae^E a defaulter in having told the matter to 
you." 

Gasfael paced the room hurriedly ; and what a wMdwind of opposing 
thoughts zushed through hia brain! &r while at timea all Lady Kiigoff's 
waznii^ about Linton, all his own mBpidonfl of hia diiq^licity and deceit^ 
were iippermosti there was still enough in liinton's namdiye, it true, 
to account for Lady KilgofPs hatred of faiuL The ooonsels he had giveut 
and she xejeeted, were enough to fomidi a loud forever between them. At 
which side lay the truth P And then, this letter about M aritaJla— who was 
the wiiterf Gould it he Linton hnnself f and if so, weidd he have ven- 
tured to allnde to it f 

These thoughts haxaased and distressed him at every instant, and in 
his present feeling towards Linton he oould not ask his aid to solve the 
mystery. 

Now, he was half disposed to charge him with the whole slander; hia 
passion prompted him to seek an object for his vengeanee, and the very cool 
air of indifference Linton assumed was provocative of anger. The next 
moment, he felt ashamed of such intemperate warmth, and almost persuaded 
himself to tell him of his proposal for Maiy Leicester, and thus, prove the 
injustioe of the suspicion about Lady Solgoff. 

" There's a tap at the door, I think," said Unton. " I suppose, if it's 
Frobisher, or any of them, you'd rather not be bored P" And, as if divining 
the answer, he arose and opened it. 

" Lord Kilgaff's compliments, and r eq u eats Mr. Lmton wiU come over to 
his TOom," said his Lordship's valet. 

u y^jy said Linton, and closed the door. What can the old Peer 
want at this time of night ? Am I to bring a message to you, Gashel P" 

Gashel gave an insolent laugh. 

" Or shall I teQ him the stoocy of Davoust at Hamburg, when the Syndi- 
cate accused him of peculating, and mentioned some millions that he had 
abstracted from the treasury. * All untrue, gentlemen,' said he ; ' I neves: 
heard of the money before, but since yon have been polite enough to men- 
tion the fact, rU not show myself so ungrateful as to foi^ it.' Do yon 
think £ilgoff would see the Apropos 

With this speech, uttered in that half-jooular mood habitual to him, Linton 
left the room, while Gashel continued to ponder over the late scene, and its 
probable consequences ; not the least serious of which was, that Linton 
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was possessor of nis secrets, l^ow, thinldng upon what he had just heard 
of Lady Kilgoff— now, picturing to himself how Mary Leicester would re- 
gard his pledge to Maritafia» he waUoed ixopatiently up and down, when the 
door opened, and Linton appeared. 

''Just as I surmised!" said he, throwing mmself into a chair, and 
laughmg heartily. "My Lord will be satisfied with nothing but a duel 

I see no cause for mirth in such a eantingency,'' said Cashel, gxayely ; 
"the very rumour of it would ruin Lady Eilgoff." 

"That of course is a grave consideration," said Linton, affecting' serioos- 
ness ; " but it is still more his than yours.'' 

"jy^ is a dotard !" said Cashel, passionately, " and not to "be thought of. 
She is young, beautiful, and unprotected. Her fortune is a hard one al- 
ready, nor is there any need to make it still more cruel.'' 

half doubt she would think it so 1" said Linton, with an air of levity, 
as he stooped to select a dgar. 

"How do you mean. Sir P" cried Cashel, angrily. 

"Why, simply, that when you shoot my Lord, you'll scarcely desert my 
Lady," said he, with the same easy manner. 

" You surely tdd him that his suspicions were unfounded and unjust ; that 
my intimacy, however prompted by l^e greatest admiration, had never trans- 
gressed the line of respect P" 

"Of course, my dear fellow, I said a thousand things of you that I didn't 
believe, — and worse stiU, nedther did he; but the upshot of all is, that he 
fancies it is a question between the Peerage and the great untitled chiss; he 
has got it into his wise brain that the Barons Eunnymede will xise &om 
their monumental marble in honror and shame at such on invasion of ' ihs 
order ;' and that there will be no longer security beneath the coronet when 
such a domestic Jack Cade as yourself goes at large." 

" I tell you again, Linton — and let it be for the hat time-^your plea- 
santry is most ill-timed. I cannot, I will not, gratify this old man's hu- 
mour, not make myself ridioulous to pamper his absurd vanity. Beaidfiiv 
to throw a slander upon his wife, lie must seek another instrument." 

By acddent, mere accident, Cashel threw a more than usual flignifieaiMB 
into these last few words ; and Linton, whose command over his f eatuoBfl 
rarely failed, taken suddenly by what seemed a chai^, grew deep red. 

Cashel started as he saw the effect of his speech; he was like one who 
sees his chance shot has ex.ploded a magazine. 

"What!" coned he, "Ime you a grudge in that quacbBi^ and is it thns 
you would pay it 
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" I hope you mean this in jest, Cashel said Linton, with a voice of 
forced cabn. 

" Faith, I ncTer was less in a mood for joking ; my words have only such 
meaning as your heart accuses you of." 

"Come, come, then there is no harm done. But pray, be advised, and 
never say as much to any one who has less regard for you. And now, once 
more, what shall we do with Kilgoff P He has charged me to carry you a 
message, and I only undertook the mission in the hope of some accommoda- 
tion^something that should keep the whole affair strictly amongst our- 
selves." 

" Then you wish for my answer P" 
"Of course." 

"It is soon said. I'll not meet him." 

" Not meet him ? But, just consider " 

" 1 have considered, and I tell you once more, I'll not meet him. He 
cannot lay with truth any injury at my door ; and I will not, to indulge his 
petulant vanity, be led to injure one whose fair fame is of more moment 
than our absurd differences." 

"I own to you, Cashel, this does not strike me as a wise course. By 
going out and receiving his fire, you have an opportunity of declaring on 
the ground your perfect innocence of the charge ; at least, such, I fancy, 
would be what I should do, in a like event. I would say, ' My Lord, it is 
your pleasure, under a very grave and great misconception, to desire to 
take my life. I have stood here for you, once, and wHl do so, again, as 
many times as you please, till either your vengeance be satisfied or your 
error recognised ; simply repeating, as I now do, that I am innocent.' In 
this way you will show that personal risk is nothing with you in comparison 
with the assertion of a fact that regards another far more nearly than your- 
self. I will not dispute with you which line is the better one; but, so 
much will I say. This is what ' the World' would look for." 

The word was a spell ! Cashel felt himself in a difficulty perfectly novel. 
He was, as it were, arraigned to appear before a court of whose proceedings 
he'knew little or nothing. How "the World" would regard the affair, 
was the whole question— what " the World " would say of Lady Kilgoff — 
how receive her exculpation. Now Linton assuredly knew this same 
" World " well ; he knew it in its rare moods of good-humour, when it is 
pleased to speak its flatteries to some popular idol of the hour; and he 
knew it, in its more congenial temper, when it utters its fatal judgments on 
unproved delinquency and imputed wrong. None knew better than him- 
self the course by which the " Holy Office " of slander disseminates its de- 
crees, and he had often impressed Bx)land with a suitable awe of its 
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mysterious doings. The word was, then, talismanic ; for, however at the 
bar of Conscience he might stand acquitted, Cashel knew that it was to an- 
other and very different jurisdiction the appeal should be made. Linton 
saw what was passing in his mind, for he had often watched him in similar 
conflicts, and he hastened to press his advantage. 

" Understand me well, Gasliel ; I do not pretend to say that this is the 
common-sense solution of such a difficulty; nor is it the mode which a man 
with frankness of character and honourable intentions would perhaps have 
selected ; but it is the way in whicli the world will expect to see it treated, 
and any deviation from which would be regarded as a solecism in our esta- 
blished code of conduct." 

"In what position will it place herf That's the only question worth 
considering." 

'* Perfect exculpation. You, as I said before, receive Kilgoff's fire, and 
protest your entire innocence : my Lord accepts your assurance, and goes 
home to breakfast — voila tout /" 

" What an absurd situation ! I declare to you, I shrink from the ridicule 
that must attach to such a rencontre, meeting a man of his age and in- 
firmity!" 

"They make pistols admirably now-a-days," said Linton, dryly; "even 
the least athletic can pull a hair-trigger." 

Cashel made no answer to this speech, but stood still, uncertain how to 
act. 

"Come, come," said Linton, "you are giving .the whole thing an im- 
)M)rtance it does not merit : just let the old Peer have the pleasure of his 
bit of heroism, and it will all end as I have mentioned. They'll leave this 
to-morrow early, reach Killaloe to breakfest, whence Kilgoff will start for 
the place of meeting, and, by ten o'clock, you'll be there also. The only 
matter to arrange is, whom you'll get. Were it a real affair, I'd say Upton, 
or Frobisher ; but, here, it is a question of secrecy, not skill. I'd advise, 
if possible, your having MacParline." 

" Sir Andrew?" said Cashel, half laughing. 

" Yes ; his age and standing are precisely what we want here. He'll not 
refuse you; and if he should, it's only telling Lady Janet that We want to 
shoot Kilgoff, and she'll order him out at once." 

"I protest it looks more absurd than ever !" said Roland, impatiently. 

"That is merely your own prejudice," said Linton. "You cannot regard 
single combat but as a life-struggle between two men, equal not merely in 
arms, but alike in bodily energy, prowess, skill, and courage. We look on 
the matter here as a mere lottery, wherein the less expert as often draws 
the priie But there, as I vow, that was two o'clock ! It struck, and I 
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promised to see Kilgoff again, to-night. Bj the way, he'll want hosaeai 
Where can he get them P" 

" Let him take mine ; there are plenty of them, and he'll neyer biow 
anything of it.** 

" Yery true. What an ohliging adversary, that actnally ' poata' his emmiy 
to the gronnd 

How am I to see MacFarline to^ht P' 

You'll have to call him out of bed. Let Mint say there's an ordedy 
firom Limerick with despatches ; that Biddy Molowney won't pay her poor- 
rate, or Paddy Ehmagan has rescued his pig, and the magistrates are calling 
for the Eiffcy-something and two squadrons of horse, to protect the police. 
You'll soon have him up ; and, once up, his Scotch blood will make him as 
discreet as an archdeacon. So, good night ; add a codicil to your will in 
fiEtvour of my Lady, and to bed." 
With this Linton took his candle and retired. 

Gashel, once more alone, began to ponder over the difficulty of his posi- 
tion. The more he reasoned on the xnatter, the stronger appeared his fears 
that Lady Kilgoff's name would be compromised by a fooHsh and unmeaning 
quarrel ; while, for himself, he saw nothing but ridicule and shame from his 
compliance. That omnipotent arbiter, "the World," might indeed be satis- 
fied, but Eoland suspected that few of its better-judging members would 
hesitate to condemn a course as unfeeling as it was unwise. 

A quick, sharp knocking at the door of his room aroused him from his 
musings. It was Lady lUlgoff's maid, breathless and agitated. She came 
to say that Lord Kilgoff, alter a scene of passionate excitement with her 
Ladyship, had been seized with paralysis, and that he was now lying power- 
leas and unconscious on his bed. 

" Gome, Sir, for mercy's sake ; come quickly. My Lady is distracted, 
nor can any of us think of what to do." 

Gashel scratched a few lines in pencil to Tiemay, requesting his imme- 
diate presence, and, ringing for his servant, at once despatched a message 
to the village. This done, he followed the maid to Lord Kilgoff's chamber. 
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CHAPTER XX 

The waters darken, and the mstling aonnd 
' Tells of the coming squall." 

The Pilot. 

LoBD EiLGOFF wsfr strotched upon a bed, breafching heavilj; one arm 
lay straight beside him, and the other crossed upon his breast. His features 
were deadly pale, save in the centre of each cheek, where a deep-red spot 
seemed to bum. A slight, very slight distortion marked his features, and a 
£unt tremor seemed to qidver on his lip. Beside the bed, with an expression 
of some conscious terror in her face, sat Lady Ejlgoff ; her white dressing- 
gown, over whidi her hair fell in long abnndimt masses, added pallor to her 
looks. Her eyes met Gashel's as he entered, and then reverted to the bed 
where the sidt man lay, but with an expression less of sonow than of 
bewilderment and confosion. 

She looked, indeed, lik« one whose fincoitiBS had been stuzmed by some 
sadden shock, and had, as yet, made no effort to recal t£em to their wonted 
exercise. At the foot of the bed stood the maid, whose half-nttered sobs 
were the only aonnds to break the stiUness. 

Cash^l drew near, and placed his fingers on the sick man's pnlse. Often 
had. he, in his former adyentorons career, felt the ebbing current of a life's 
blood, and measured its power by its resistance. The fuU but labouring 
swell of the heait might well deceive him, then, into the impression that no 
grave oansequenoes were near. He knew not that in such a&ctions the 
pulse can be round, and strong, and impulsive; and it was with an earnest 
conviction of truth he whispered to her, 

" There is no danger.?* 

She looked up, but it was easy to see that although the words had 
sounded like comfort, they had not pierced the dense veil that donded her 
mind. 

Gashel repeated the phrase, and said, 
Tiemay will soon be here, but have no fears ; my own slight skill can 
tell you there is nothing of periL Had you not better retire from this— ^ 
even to the window?" 

A faint '<No" was all she uttered. 
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"He was in perfect health this afternoon?" said Cashel to the maid. 

" Mj Lord was better than nsoal. Sir ; he took oat his coUar and his star 
to look at them, and he spoke very pleasantly of going abroad in the spring. 
He was reading in the library when Mr. Linton went to him." 

" Linton !" mattered Lady Eilgoff, with a shudder. 

"I think I hear voices in the corridor," said GasheL "If it be the 
Doctor, say I wish to speak with him before he sees my Lord." 

The maid left the room to perform the commission, and scarcely had the 
door closed, than Lady Eilgoff started up, and seizing an object which lay 
on the bed, exclaimed, " How came it in yonr keeping P" 

" What ?" cried Cashel, in amazement. 

" This bracelet," said she, holding out towards him the massive bracelet 
which Linton had contrived to detach from her arm at their meeting in the 
"Park." 

" I never saw it before — ^never in my life." 

She sank slowly back upon the chair without speaking, while a fiEdnt tremor 
shook her frame. 

"The Doctor is without. Sir," said the maid at this moment, and Cashel 
hastened out. He spoke a few hurried words to Tiemay, and then walked 
towards his own room. That some deep and artful treachery had drawn its 
web around and about him, involving not himself alone but another too, he 
now clearly felt. He saw danger, as the sailor sees it in the lowering sky 
and fleeting scud, t>ut as yet he knew not from what quarter the " squall" 
was coming. His suspicions all pointed to Linton ; but why attribute such 
a game to him P and if such were his purpose, to what end could he prac- 
tise this treachery P 

" Would it not be better," thought he, "to see him at once ; tell him my 
suspicions openly ; say, that I no longer trust him as my friend, but feel to- 
warids him the misgivings of a secret enemy P If there is manliness about 
him, he will avow his enmity, or resent my distrust ; either or both would 
be a relief to what I now suffer. Ah ! here he comes," said he ; but he 
was deceived ; it was Tiemay entered. 

" What say you. Doctor P Is the case a grave one P" 

"Worse ; it is nearly hopeless 1" 

" What 1 do you fear for his life ?" 

" Life or intellect, one or the other, must pay the penalty. This is the 
second shock. The shipwreck gave the first, and rent the poor edifice 
almost in twain ; this will, in all likelihood, lay it in ashes." 

" This is very dreadful !" said Cashel, upon whom the attendant events 
and the consequences were weighing heavily. 

" He has told me all !" said Tiemay, almost sternly. " His jealousy and 
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her leyity — the rampant pride of station— the reckless freedom of a broken 
heart— such are the ingredients that have made up a sad story, which may 
soon become a tragedy." 

But there was no reason for it ; his jealoosy was absnrd— unfounded." 
As you will. Tou may go farther, and say he could not lose what he 
never owned. I saw the peril— I even warned you of it." 

" I can only comprehend you by half," said Cashel, impatiently. " You 
imply blame to me where I can feel none." 

" I blame you as I will ever do those, who, not fearing danger for them- 
selves, are as indifferent about their neighbours. It is not of this silly old 
man I am thinking here — ^it is of her, who, without a protector, should have 
found one in every man of generous knd honourable feeling ; not as you, 
perhaps, understand protection — ^not by the challenge hurled in the face of 
all who would dare to asperse her fair fame, but by that studied respect, 
that hallowed deference, that should avert detraction. Neither you nor 
any other could be the champion of her honour ; but you might have been 
its defender by a better and a nobler heroism. It is too late to think of this 
now ; let us not lose time in vain regrets. We must take measures that 
ungenerous reports should not be circulated." 

The door suddenly opened at the instant, and Linton, in his dressing- 
gown, entered; but, seeing Tiemay, made a motion to retire. 

Come in," said Cashel; and there was something almost peremptory in 
the words. 

" I feared I might prove an intruder, seeing the Doctor here. Is it true 
what my servant says, that £ilgoiF is dangerously ill?" 
Cashel nodded. 

" Poor fellow ! he has no command over himself in those paroxysms of 
passion, which his folly and vanity are so constantly stirring up. But is the 
case serious ?" 

• " He will scarcely recover. Sir," said Tiemay ; " and it was because mj 
functions as a physician can be of so little benefit, that I ventured to offer 
my services as a friend in the case, and give some counsel as to what should 
be done." 

" Most considerate, indeed," said Linton, but in an accent at once impos- 
sible to say whether ironical or the reverse. 

" I said. Sir," resumed Tiemay, "that it would be bfecommg that no false 
representation should obtain currency as to the origin of the illness, nor that 
a momentary excitement of a feeble intellect should be assumed as the set- 
tled conviction of a sound mind, My Lord Kilgoff has had something like 
altercation with his wife, and bemg a weak and failing man, with breaking 
faculties, has been seized with a paralytic attack." 

VOL. II. L 
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Yeiy thoQglitfal, all Una" said Lmton, graTely; '^praj command me 
in any purt of your plan where I wmj be serficeabk.'' 

" The plan is this," said Cashel : " here is a case when a terrible calamity 
has be£aUcD» and which can be made worse only by calumny^ To make the 
fllanderer pay the hesriest penalty of his infamy 

" Nay, nay— this is not onr phm," said Tiemay, gently ; " Lord Kilgoff's 
attack mnst be spdieK of without ccmnexion with any eircnmstanoes which 
preceded it this eyening. Nothing- was more likely to oocnr than sodi 
a seizore : his age-— his late iibiess — his peculiar habit, all predisposed 
to it." . 

"Just so," interposed Cashel, hastily; ''and as none save yon, Linton, 
and mysdf, know anything ol the matter, it need never gain wider pnb- 
licity." 

" Of course nothing can be easier than this. The Lady 'Janets' need 
never hear a word more than you dioose to tell them," said Linton. 

'' In a few days he will bear removal. Change will be necessary for him ; 
and, in fact, onr caution is, doubtless, greater than tibe necessity warrants/' 
added Tiemay. 

" You will, of course, leave everything to take its oourse in the house ?" 
' said Linton. " To interfere with aU the plans of pleasure would be to give 
rise to malicious remouis." 

"I scarcely know how to act," said CasheL ''It looks unfeeling and 
unkind that we should give ourselves up to gaiety at such a moment." 

"Mr. Linton's counsel msj be wise, notwithiitandhpig^" said Tieraay. 
" His Lordship may continue a bug time in his present state." 

"Exactly what I mean," said Linton. "He will probably linger on, 
unchanged; so that if ereats follow their habitual train, there will be little 
time or temptatioiL to spread scandal about him; and tiien, what, at first 
blush, seems to lack kindness, is, in reality, the very truest and most con- 
siderate sefviee we can render." 

"'Then you will look to thi» part of the matter, LintoA?" said Cashel, 
mwhom his apparent frankness had resumed its fomes aaoendaney. 

"Leave it all to me," said he ; "and so good night." And, with that, 
he departed, kaviai^Cashd and Tienay together. 

They were silent for some minutes^ as Linton's retiring steps wen heard 
going towards his own room. Soon after the load bang of a door 
resounded through the house, and aU waa still Little knew they, that 
■earcdy hadhe gained hia room than he left it notselsssly, and, sli{q[»ng 
down the great stairs^ crossed the ball, and, entering the theatre, proceeded 
by the secEiet passage which led to Caahel'a dressing-foaB, and thioogh 
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the thin panel tioat eovesed wiiidi, be cottld easily overhear whatever was 
gpdken within. 

*'At least yorawiH allow that he has been candid with ns here?" said 
Gashely in a tone of remonstrance. 

cannot aiford to give a mm my confidence, becanse I am nnable to 
sound his intentions/' said Tiemay. "1 disliked this Linton from the 
firsty and I never yet saw anj distinct reason to alter the sentiment. 
That he has pnzzled me — completely pnzzled me and all my calcu- 
lations, within tibe last few darys, is qnite tme. He has done that which, 
in a man like himself, disctmeerts one altogether, because it is so difficult 
to trace hds probable notive. What would you say, were I to tell you 
that this deep man of the world, this artfal and subtle gambler in the 
game of life, has actually proposed for a girl who is utterly without 
fortune or family influence ? That she is endowed with noble attributes 
-*4hat she is one a prince might have ehos^ to share his fortunes, I 
deem as nothing to the purpose, for I cannot conceive such qualities as 
hers could weigh with him ; but so it is, he has actually made an offer of 
his hand." 

''Dare your confidence go further P^' said Gashel, eageriy, "and tell 
me — to whom?" 

^'Yes. I have been guilty of one breach of faith in telling you so 
much, and Til hazard all, and let you hear the remainder. It was Mary 
Leicester." 

"Mary Leieesier t" edioed Cashel, but in a voice barely audible. 

"Maxy Ldcester," continued Tiemay, "may count it among her 
triumphs to have attracted one whom all the world regards as an adven- 
turer; a man living by the exeidse of 'his clever wits, profiting by the 
weaknesses and. follies o£ his acquaintances, and deriving his subsistence 
from the vices he^knows how to pamper." 

"And what answer has he received?" asked Cashel, timidly. 

" None, as yet. Po<a- Conigan, overwhelmed by misfortane, threatened 
by one whose menace, if enforced, would be his deatib-stroke, has begged 
for a day or two to connder; but the reply is certam." 

" And will be—" Cashel could not eommcand his emotion as he 
spoke. 

"Refusal." 

"Tou are ceitain of tfais^ IkstDaj? You m positive of what you 
say?" 

" I know it. My old friend, were he even inelined to this alliance, could 
amc eowoektt; aadiyhifLeieester ha* k>ag since kamed to distinguish 
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between the agreeable qualities of a cleTer man and the artful devices of a 
treacherons one. She knows him; she reads him thoronghlj, and as 
thoroughly she despises him! I will not say that her impressions have 
been unaided ; she reoeiyed more than one letter from a kind friend-^Lad j 
Eilgoff ; and these were her first warnings* Poor Gonigan knows nothing 
of this; and Mary, seeing how Linton's society was pleasurable to the dd 
man, actually shrank &om: the task of undeceiving him. ' He has so few 
pleasures/ said she to me one evening; 'why deny him this one?' — ^'It is 
a poison which cannot injure in small doses. Doctor/ added she, another 
time; and so, half jestingly, she reasoned, submitting to an intimacy that 
was odious to her, because it added a gleam of comfort to the chill twilight 
of his declining life/' 

" And you are sure of this— you are certam she will refuse him ?" cried 
Gashel, eagerly. 

" I am her confidant," said Tiemay, and you see how worthily I repay 
the trust 1 Nay, nay I I would not tell these things to any other living; 
but I feel that I owe them to you. I have seen more nusery in life from 
concealment, from the delicacy that shuns a frank avowal, thim from all the 
falsehood that ever blackened a bad heart. Maiy has told me all her secrets ; 
ay— don't blush so deeply — and some of yours also." 

Cashel did indeed grow red at this speech, and, in his effort to conceal his 
shame, assumed an air of dissatisfaction. 

** Not so, my dear young friend," said Tiemay ; ''I did not mean to say 
one word which could offend you. Mary has indeed trusted me with the 
secret nearest to her heart. She has told me of the proudest moment of her 
life." 

" When she rejected me ?" said Cashel, bitterly. 

" So was it— when she rejected you," re-echoed Tiemay. "When poor, 
she refused wealth; when friendless in all that friendship can profit, she de- 
clined protection ; when almost homeless, she refused a home; when sought 
by one whom alon^ of all the world she preferred, she said him nay ! It was 
at that moment of self-sacrifice, when she abandoned every thought of pre- 
sent happiness and of friture hope, and devoted herself to one humble but 
holy duty, she felt the ecstasy of a martyr's triumpL You may think that 
these are exaggerations, and that I reckon at too exalted a standard such 
evidences of affection, but I do not think so. I believe that there is more 
courage in the patient submission to an obscure and unnoticed fortune, beset 
with daily trials and privations, than in braving the stake or the soiffold, 
with human sympathies to exalt the sacrifice." 

" But I offered to share thb duty with her ; to be a son to him whom she 
regarded as a father/' 
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" How little jou know of the caiea— 'the thoughtful, watchful, anxious 
oares — ^you were willing to share ! You oonld give wealth and splendour, it 
is true ; jou oould confer all the blandishments of fortune, all the luxuries 
that rich men command; but, one hour of gentle solicitude in sickness — 
one kind look, that recalled years of tenderness— one accustomed service, 
the tribute of affection— were worth all that gold could purchase, told ten 
times OTcr. And these are not to be acquired ; thej are the instincts that, 
bom in childhood, grow strong with years, till at length they form that 
atmosphere of love in which parents live among their children. No ! Mary 
felt that it were a treason to rob her poor old grandfather of eyen a thought 
that should be his/' 

"But, I repeat it," cried Cashel, passionately, "I would participate in 
every care ; I would share her duties, as she should share my fortunes." 

" And what guarantee did you give for your fitness to such a task P" said 
Tiemay. " Was it by your life of pleasure, a career of wild and wasteful 
extravagance— was it by the unbridled freedom with which yon followed 
every impulse of your will— was it by the example your friendships exhibited 
— ^was it by an indiscriioinating generosity, that only throws a shade over 
better-regulated munificence, yon would show that you were suited to a life 
of unobtrusive, humble duties 

"You wrong me," said CasheL "I would have lived in that cottage 
yonder, without a thought or a wish for the costly pleasures you think have 
such attractions for me." 

" You had already sold it to your friend." 

" Sold it !— never !— to whom P" 

" I thought Linton had purchased it." 

"Never I" 

" WeD, you gave it as a gift ?" 

" I did intend to do so ; but seeing the value Gorrigan puts upon it, I 
will give Linton double — ^thrice the value, rather than part with it." 
"What if he refuser 

"He will not. Linton's fancies never run counter to solid advantages. 
A thousand pounds, with him, is always twice five hundred, come with what 
condition it may." 

" But Linton may, for his own reasons, think differently here ; his pro- 
posal to marry seems as though it were part of some settled plan; and if 
you have already given him a legal daim here, my opinion is, that he will 
uphold it." 

" That I have never done ; but my word is pledged, and to it he may hold 
me, if he wUl. Meanwhile, I have seen Keimyfeck this morning. The man 
Hoare has offered us a large sum on mortgage, and I have promised to meet 
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t^m both the day after tcHnEoriow. If I reed Tom tin^t, 10,000/. irill &ee 
me from every elaim he has upoa ve." 

" A heavy smo, but not ill spent if it liberate yoa from hk Idendsbip/' 
cried l^erBay, ei^ly. 

"Andsoitshidi." 
You prcmiiae ine thk-^oa gif e me yoor iTOid 

^' Then there are good days in store for yi». ISiat num'a intimacy has 
been yomr bane; even when yon thought kait of it, his inflnenee swayed 
yonr actions and perverted yonr motives. Under the shadow of his evil 
ooimsels your judgment grew warped and corrupted; you saw all things in 
a false and distorted light ; and yonr most fiatal error of all wa^ thai you 
deemed yonrsdf a 'gentleman.'^ 

have done with him for ever/' said Ca^l* with slow* deliberate 
utterance. 

^ Again I say, good days an in sioee for joxi," aaid Tiaraay. 

** I cannot live a life of daily, honriy distmat," aaid Cashel ; " nor will 1 
tiyit. IwiUeeehimto4ionow; XwiUtfiUhimfinnkly 
of his f aehionable protectomte ; that as a aeholar in modish tastes I should 
never do him credit, and that we must part. Our allianoe was ever a £ae- 
titions one ; it will not be haxd to sever it" 

"'You mistake mnch,^' said Tiemay; ''the part»esahip will not be so 
easily relinquished by him who reaps all the profit.** 

" You read me only as a dupe," aaid Cashel, fierody. 

Tiemay made no reply, but waving his hand in adieu, loft the room. 



CHAPTER XXI. 
Heill*s eloq^aence — " Temptatzov l" 

Tox KsAinB, the Gatekeeper, sat mood^ at his door on the morning 
after the events |:eoorded in our last chapter. His reflections seemed of the 
gloomiest, and absorbed him so completely, that he never noticed the moanted 
groom, who, despatched to seek the Doctor for Lord Kilgoff, twice sum- 
moned him in vain to open the gate. 

Halloa r* cried the snuotly-equipped servant, ^ stnpid I will yon open 
that gate, I say P** 
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'at'fifiotbcked," said Tom, JookSn^ip^fao^ the aiighteflt indi* 

cation of obejfing the raioest 
" Don't you see the mare won't stand ?" cried he, with an oath. 
Tom smoked awqr vithoui replyiag. 

" Sulky brute you are !" cried the groom ; •* rm glad ve'ke to aee the last 
of you soon.*' 

With this he managed to open the gate and paas on his way. 

" So, if s for tomin' me oat, jez aie," aaid Tom to hiaoself ; " tornin' me 
out on the road — ^to starve, or maybe — ^to rob" — (these words woe uttared 
between the puffs of his tobacoo-smoke) — after forty yean in the same 
place." 

The shrill barking of a cur-dog, an animal that in spitefulness as in mangy 
condition seemed no bad type of its master, now aroused him, aad Tom mut- 
tmd, "£ite him, Bbutel hould him fast, yer sonle!" 

Call off your dog, Keane-— call him off 1" cried out a voiee, whose tones 
at once be^oke a person oi condition; and aJk the same instant Linton ap- 
peared. " You'd bettn fasten him up, for I fed muoh tempted to balhist 
his heart with a bullet." 

And he showed a pistol which he held at full cock in his fiugers. 

"Paix, ye may shoot him for all I care," said Tom; "he's losing his 
teeth, and won't be worth a ' trawneen' 'fore long. Go in there — into 
the house," cried he, sulkily; and the animal shrank away craven and 
cowed. 

" You ought to keep him tied up," said Linton ; " every one c(»nplain8 of 
him." 

So I hear," said Tom, with a low, sardimic laugh ; " he used only to bite 
the beggars, \)ut he's begun now to be wicked with the gentlemen. I sup- 
pose he finds they taste mighty near alike." 

"Just so," said Linton, laughing; " if the cut could speak, he'd tell us 
a labourer was as tender as * my Lurd.' I've oome over to see yon," added 
he, after a moment's pause, and to say that Pm sorry to have failed in my 
u n d er t.aking regarding you; they axe detetmiBfld to turn you oat" 

" I was thinking so," said Tom, moodily. 
' "I did my best. I told them you had been many years on the 
estate " 

"Porty-two." 

"Just so. I said forty and upwards — that your children had grown up 
on it— that you were actually like a part of the property. I spoke of the 
hardship of turning a man at your time of life, with a hdpless family too, 
upon the wide vurld. I even went so far as to say, that these were not ihe 
times for such examples; that tiieie was a spirit abroad of regard for 
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the poor man, a watchful inqniiy into the evils of his condition, that made 
these 'clearances/ as they call them, unwise and impolitic, as well as 
cruel" 

" An' what did thej say to that asked Tom, abruptly. 
" Laughed— laughed heartily." 
"They laughed r 

''No— I am wrong," said Linton, quickly, "Kennyfeck did not laugh; 

on the contrary, he seemed grave, and observed that up at Dmmcoologan 

is there such a name ?" 

" Ay, and nice boys they're in it," said Tom, nodding. 

" ' Well, up at Dmmcoologan,' said he, ' such a step would be more than 
dangerous.' 

" ' How do you mean?' said Mr. GasheL 

" ' They'd take the law into their own hands,' replied Kennyfeck. — ^The 
man who would evict one of those fellows might as well make Ids will, if he 
wished to leave one behind him. They are determined fellows, whose fathers 
and grandfathers have lived and died on the land, and find it rather hard to 
understand how a bit of parchment with a big seal on it should have more 
force than kith and kindred." 

" Did ould Kennyfeck say that?" asked Tom, with a glance of unutter- 
able cunning. 

" No," replied Linton, " that observation was mine, for really I was in- 
dignant at that summary system which disposes of a population as^ coolly as 
men change the cattle from one pasturage to another. Mr. Cashel, howeyer, 
contented himself with a laugh, and such a laugh as, for his sake, I am right 
glad none of his unhappy tenantiy were witness to. 

" ' You may do as you please down here. Sir,' said Kennyfeck — ^who, by 
the way, does not seem to be any friend of yours — ' but the Dmmcoologan 
fellows must be humoured.' 

" ' I will see that,' said Mr. Gashe), who, in his own hot-headed way, ac- 
tually likes opposition, ' but we'll certamly begin with this fellow Keane.' 

"'I suppose you'll give him the means to emigrate?' said I, addressing 
Kennyfeck. 

" ' We generally do in these cases,' said he. 

" ' I'll not give the scoundrel a farthing,' <broke in Mr. GasheL ' I took 
a dislike to him from the very hour I came here.' And then he went on to 
speak about the dirt and neglect about the gate-lodge, the ragged appear- 
ance of the children— even your own looks displeased him ; in fact, I saw 
plainly that somehow you had contrived to make him your enemy, not 
merely of a few days' standing, but actually from the moment of his first 
meeting you. Kennyfeck, though not your friend, behaved better than I 
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expected : he said that to tun you out was to leare you to starve ; that there 
was no employment to be liad in the country; that your children were all 
young and helpless ; that you were not accustomed to daily labour ; Indeed, 
he made out your case to be a very hard one, and, backed as it was by my- 
self, I hoped that we should haye succeeded ; but, as I said before, Mr. 
Cashel, for some reason of his own, or perhaps without any reason, hates 
yon. He has resohed that out you shall go, and go you must !" 

Keane said nothings but sat moodily moying his foot backwards and for- 
wards on the gravel. 

"For 'Mr. Gashel's sake, I'm not -sony the lot has fallen upon a quiet- 
tempered fellow like yourself; there are plenty here who wouldn't bear the 
hardship so patiently." 

Keane looked up, and the keen twinkle of his grey eyes seemed to read' 
the other's yeiy thoughts. Linton, so proof against the searching glances 
of the well-bred world, actually cowered under the vulgar stare of the 
peasant. 

*'So you think he's lucky that I'm not one of the Drumcoologan 
boys P" said Keane ; and his features assumed a smile of almost insolent 
gleaning. 

"They're bold fellows, I've heard," said Linton, "and quick to resent 
an injury." 

" Maybe there's others just as ready," said he, doggedly. 

"Many are ready to feel one," said Linton, "that I'm well aware of. 
The difference is, that some men sit down under their sorrows, crestfallen 
and beaten ; others rise above them, and make their injuries the road to 
fortune. And really, much as people say against this ' wild justice ' of the 
people, when we consider that they have no other possible — that the law is 
ever against them — ^that their own right hand alone is their defence against 
oppression— one cannot wonder that many a tyrant landlord falls beneath the 
stroke of the ruined tenant, and particularly when the tyranny dies with the 
tyrant." 

Keane listened greedily, but spoke not ; and Lint-on went on : 

"It so often happens that, as in the present case, by the death of one 
man, the estate gets into Ghanceiy; and then, it's nobody's affair who pays 
and who does not. Tenants then have as much right as the landlord used 
to have. As the rents have no owner, there's little trouble taken to collect 
them ; and when any one makes a bold stand and refuses to pay, they let 
him alone, and just turn upon the others that are easier to deal with." 

" That's the way it used to be here long ago," said Keane. 

" Precisely so. You remember it yourself, before Mr. Gashel's time ; 
and 80 it might be again, if he should tiy any harsh measures with those 



BniBifiDoLopA ifiilowB. Let me light mj cigar from your pipe, Eeaoe,** 
aaid he; w^tm he spole, he laid down the pistol which he had stiU earned 
in hii hand. Eeaie's eyes vested on the haodaKOie weapon with an expres- 
sifln of tbetu iOt/esMtkf* 

* OaafaBl would ttink twice of going up to that mountain harony to- 
■USEOW, if he but kaewthe price that lies upon his head. The hmidreds of 
acres that to-daj aie a support to as many people^ — and this day twdre- 
montii, periiaps, may lie barxen and waste ; while the poor peasants that 
once settled there have died of hnnger, or wander friendless and houseless 
in some fsr-awmy oonatxy, — and ail this to depend on the keen eye and the 
steady hand of any one man hwve enongfa to puU a trigger l** 

" Is he going to Dmmooologan to-morrow P*' asked Keane, dryly. 

''Yes; he is to meet Eennyfeck there, aad go oirer the property with 
him» and on Tuesday evemng he is to return here. Peihaps I may be Me 
to pat in another word for yon, Tom, bat I half fear it is hopdess.'' 

"'Tis a lonely road that leads from Sheehan's Mill to the odd church- 
yard»" said Keane, more bent npon following oat his own fancies than in 
attending to Linton. 

" So I believe," said Linton; "but Mr. Cashel cares little for its solitude ; 
he rides always without s serrant,. and so little does he fear danger, that he 
never goes armed." 

"I heard that afm," observed Tom, significantly. 

" I have often remanstrated widi him about it," said Linton. " Pve said, 
' Bemeaiber how many tiieie are interested in your downfid. One bullet 
throogh your forehead is a lease for ever, rent-free, to many a man whose 
life is now one of grinding poverty.^ Bat he is self-wiQed and obstinate. 
In his ^ide, he thinks himself a match for ai^ man^^ if a rifle-bore and 
a peieaasion-lodL like that, there, did not make the merest boy his equal! 
Besides, he will not bear in mind that his is a life esposed to a thousand 
risks; he has neither &mily nor c om iexions intemted in him : were he to 
be found dead on the roadside to-morrow, there is neither father nor 
brother, nor nnde nor consin, te take np 4^e inquiry how he met his fate. 
The coroner would earn his guinea or two, and tlwie would be the end 
ofitl" 

"Did he ever do yen. a bad turn, "hSi, Linton f" asked Keane, while he 
fixed his cold eyes on Linton with a stare of insolent effrontery. 

''Me! inlnre me? Never. He would have diown me many a &vour, bat 
I would not aeeept of sndi. How came you to ask this qoestibn?*' 

" Because yoa seem so interested about his eomin' home safe to-morrow 
evening," said Tom, with a dry kngh. 

" Bo I ami" said Lmten, with a saule of strange meaning. 
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''An* if he was to eoiae to iiarm, sony as ymi'd be, y&i couUn^ Up ii^ 
Sir said Keane, still laugliing. 

Of cottise Bot ; tlieae mishaps are oeciuriag mry daj; aad wiE eoniaiLue 
as long as the country remains in its present state of wretchedaaH." 

Keane seemed to ponder orer the last wcndfl^ior be aLondied Mi halt over 
his eyes, and sat with elasped hands and benUoim baadifor seraeal miantea 
insilenoe. At last hea|K^ but it was iaa toneandidthama^^ 
earnestness coBtcasted stoos^y with his f oraiBr hsnty. 

" Can't we speak openly, Mz. Liatcm P^Hrrnddft't it be bat lor botii of us 
to say fairly what's inside of as this rami 9" 

"I'm perfectly ready," said Liston, teatiog hiaiMlf beneb lum; '^J do 
not desire aayth^ better than to shcnr my oonfidenes ia & mm of ooorage 
like yourself." 

''Then kt us not be lofluT our time,'^ said the other. gtii%. " What's 
the job worth? liaat's the chat. What is it worthP* 

" You are ceartainly a naoat practical speaker," said Linton, laughsag in 
his own peculiar way, " and dear afway prdimiuaofs in a rery summary 
fashion." 

"If I'm Bot wcttth trustin', ao v,** ^rei^ied the other, doggedly, "ye'd 
betther have nothin' to say to me." 

''I did aot mean Uiat, wx anything like it, Tom. I was only alluding to 
your straighttoward, business-like way of treoitiiig a subject whidh leas 
vigorottsly-mifided men would approadi tiaudly and caxefnlly/' 

" Faix, I'd go up to him bouldly, if ye maae that!" fdedthe other, who 
misconceived the eulogy passed upon his candour. 

''I know it---wdl X kaow it," said Linton, eaooaragiog^a hnaoar be had 
thus casually evoked; for in the bloodshot eyes and flushed cheeks of the 
other, it was phun to see what was passing witlua hi»« 

"Do ye want it dcm? TdUl me that*--be fiw aad ahovie4)00id with me 
— do you want it d<HieP*' 

Linton was silent; but a slight, an almost imperceptible motion of his 
l»ow8 made the reply. 

"And now, whaf 9 it worth?" resumed T<»i. 

" To yoK^" said linton, speaking slowly, " it is worth mne h ' ■ cvuy t hing. 
It is all the difference between poverty, suffering, sad a gaol, and a life of 
ease and eomfort either here or in America. Tour little farm, that you hold 
at present by the will, or rather the caprice, of your landlcard, becomes your 
own for ever; when I say for ever, I mean whs^ is just as good, since the 
estate will be thrown back into Ghaoeery; and it is neither |wreyi(brea 
nor mine will see the end of that." 

" That's no answer to m,^* said Keane, fixing his cold, steady stare on 
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Linton's fiwe. ** I want to know— and I won't ax it again— what is it wortli 
toyoif.^ 

" To me /—to me /" said lanton, starting. " How could it be worth any- 
thing torn;/" 

" You know that best yourself," said Tom, sulkily. 

" I am neither the heir to his estate, nor one of his remote kindred. If I 
see a fine property going to ruin, and the tenantiy treated like galley-slayes, 
I may, it is true, grieve over it ; I may also perceive what a change — ^a total 
and happy change — a mere accident might w»rk ; for, after all, just think 
of the casualties that every day brings forth " 

"J hav'n't time for these thoughts, now," muttered Tom. 

''Always to the point — always thinking of the direct question!" said 
Linton, smiling. 

'Tisn't yer Honer's failin', anyhow," said Tom, laughing sardonically. 
" You shall not say that of me, Tom," said Linton, affecting to relish the 
jocularity; " I'll be as prompt and ready as yourself. I'll wager you ten 
sovereigns in gold — there they are — ^that I can keep a secret as well as you. 
can." 

As he spoke, he threw down the glittering pieces upon the step on which 
they sat. 

The peasant's eyes were bent upon the money with a fierce and angry ex- 
pression, less betokening desire than actual hate. As he looked at tiiem, 
his cheek grew red, and then pale, and red once more ; his broad chest rose 
and fell like a swelling wave, and his bony fingers clasped each other in a 
rigid grasp. 

"Tbere are twenty more where these came from," said Linton, signi- 
ficantly. 

" That's a high price— devil a lie in it !" muttered Tom, thoughtfully. 
Linton spoke not, but seemed to let the charm worL 
A high price, but the ' dhrop' in Limerick is higher," said Tom, with a 
grin. 

"Perhaps it may be," rejoined Linton, carelessly ; though I don't per- 
ceive how the fact can have any interest for you or me." 

" Be Gorra, ye're a cowld man, anyhow," said Keane, his savage nature 
struck with admiring wonder at the unmoved serenity of Linton's manner. 

I'm a determined one," said Linton, who saw the necessity of impress- 
ing his companion; " and with such alone would I wish to act." 
" And where would you be, after it was alt over. Sir P" 
Here, where I am at present, assisting the Magistrates to scour the 
countiy— searching every oabin at Drumcoologan— draining ditches to dis- 
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cover the weapon, and arresting every man that killed a pig and got blood 
on his oordoroys for the last fortnight." 
And where would / be ?" asked Keane. 

" Here too ; exactly where you. sit this moment, quietly waiting till the 
outcry was over. Nor need that make you impatient. I have said already 
there is neither wife, nor sister, nor brother, nor child to take up the pursuit. 
There are forty people in the great house yonder, and there wouldn't be four 
of them left two hours after it was known, nor one out of the four that would 
give himself the trouble of asking how it happened." 

" An' them's Oentlemen /" said Keane, closing his lips and shaking his 
head sententiously. ' 

Linton arose ; he did not over-fancy the turn of reflection Tom's remark 
implied : it looked too like the expression of a general condemnation of his 
class— at the very moment, too, when he was desirous of nnpressiug him 
with the fullest trust and confidence in his own honour. 

" I believe it's safer to have nothin' to do with it," muttered Keane. 

" As you please, friend," replied Linton; "I never squeeze any man's 
conscience. Tou know best what your own life is." 

Hard enough, that's what it is," said the other, bitterly. 

" You can also make a guess what it will be in future, when you leave 
this." 

A deep groan was all that he gave for answer. 

" For all that / know, you may have many friends who'll not see your 
wife and children begging along the roads, or sitting in a hole scooped out 
of a clay ditch, without food or fire, waiting for the fever to finish what 
famine has begun., You haven't far to seek for what I mean ; about two 
hundred yards from that gate yonder, there's a group exactly like it." 

Ye're a terrible man, that's the truth," said Tom, as he wiped the big * 
drops of perspiration from his forehead. " Be Gorra, I never seed your like 
afore!" 

''I told you that I was a determned man," said Linton, sternly; '*and 
I'm sorry to see that's not what I should say of you.** He moved a step or 
two as he spoke, and then turning carelessly back, added, ''Leave that 
money for me at 'The House,' this evening; I don't wish to carry gold 
about me on the roads here." And with this negligent remark he departed.' 

Linton sauntered carelessly away; nothing in his negligent air and car- 
riage to show that he was not lounging to kiU the weary hours of a winter's 
day. No sooner, however, had he turned an angle of the road than he en- 
tered the wood, and with cautious steps retraced hb way, till he stood within 
a few paces of where Keane yet sat, still and motionless. 
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His worn tak pressed down upon his'bniws. Ids handa were finnly 
clasped, and his head bent so as to coneeal his featoxes ; and in tibis attitude 
he remained as rigidlj impassiye as though he were seized with a catalepsy. 
A few hevry dxopB of rain fell, and then a low grwrimg loor of timnder fol- 
bwed, bat he heeded not tiiese signs of coming storra. The hmd cawing of 
the rooks as they hastened homewaid ^d the air, but he nerer once lifted 
his head to wateh them ! Another crash of thander was heard, and sud- 
denly the nobi burst forth in torrents. Swooping along in heavy drifts, it 
blackened the yery atmosphere, and mshed in riynlets down the grarel walk ; 
but stiH he sat, while the pelting storm penetrated his frail garments and 
soaked them through. Nor was it till the water lay in poob at his feet that 
he lieemed conscious of the hurricane. Then xising suddenly, he shook him- 
self roughly, and entered the house. 

Linton's eyes were earnestly fixed upon the stone-— he crept nearer to ob- 
senre it. Tfiz KOinrr was Gcons. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

The nuuk is fiiBiiig fiut.— Hiaou). 

Ths day of the goeat masquerade anired; and, firom aa early hour, the 
whole household was astir in preparing for the occasion. The court-yard 
was thronged witb carriages of Yorioua sorts. Confectioiiers from London, 
table<leekm frona Paiis^ were there^ aceompenied by aU the insignia of 
their callings. Great lumbering packing-cases were strewn about ; while 
nch stu&, rare exotics, and cosily deticaeies littered the stone bendies, aad 
even lay upon the paresMnt, in all the profuaieiL of haste and seckkssness. 
To see the rare and rich artioks whidi we» hei^d on every side, almoet 
suggested the notion that it was some gorgeous mansion whidk was put to 
pillage. There was that^ too, in the hnmgmg insoldioe of the servants, as 
th^ went» thai lamred the iUnsion. The wautos waste exhshited every- 
where was the very tnnmpfa. of that vvlgar and lindietiTe spirit which 
piompta the Mowos of a ymrlthirift uMster to spaed the easreat of hia 
nin. Sadi would seem to be the innmaaUe iaftaence th«t boundless pro- 
fusion exercises on the miad; aad it is thus that aitifflMB» uachaatened fagr 
taste, unroled by principle, is always a corrupter ! 
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A Hglit travelling-carriage, yriih a few artides of traTeMing use attacBed, 
stood in the midst of all this confusion ; and shorUj after daj-dawn two 
gentlemen issued from the house, and taking their seats^ drove hastily forth, 
and at fnll speed passed down the avenne towards the high road. 

These were Cashel and Mr. Kennyfec^ who had made an appointment to 
meet Mr. Hoare at Killaloe and proceed with him to Bromeoologan, on 
which portion of i^e estate it was proposed to raise a considerable sum by 
mortgage. 

Some obseryation of Mr. Kennyfedc npcm the wastefnl exhibiti<ni of the 
scene in the court-yard, was met by a sharp and angry reply from Cashet; 
and these were both oyerheard as they issned forth-^yi^e words, spoken 
thoughtlessly at the time, but to be remembered afterwards with a heayier 
significance than the speakers could haye antie^ted! As they hastened 
abng, little was said on either side ; the trifling irritation of the first mo- 
ment created a reserye, which deepened into aetual coldness^ as each fol- 
lowing out his own thoughts took no heed of his companion's. 

Xennyfeck's mind was full of sad and gloomy forebodings. The reckless 
outlay he had witnessed for weeks back was more tiian a princely fortune 
could sustain. The troops of useless seryants, the riotous disorder of the 
household, the unchecked, unbridled waste on etery side, demanded sup- 
plies to raise which they were already reduced to loans at usurious interest. 
What was to come of such a career, saye immediate and irretrieyable ruin ! 

As for Cashel, his reveries were even darker stilL The yiduriwind cnnent 
of events seemed to carry him onward without any power of resistance. 
He saw his fortune wasted — his character assailed — ^his heart-offered pro- 
posal rejeoted,^-alI at once, and as if by the infiuence of some evil destiny. 
"Vigorous resolutions for the future warred witii fears lest that they were 
made too late, and he sat with closed ^s and compressed Hps, silmt and 
sunk in meditation. ■ 

Leaving them, therefore, to pursue a jouniey on whidi their eompanion- 
ship could scarcely afford much pleasure to the reader, let us turn to one 
who, whatever his other defects, rarely threw away the moments of bis life 
on unavailii^ regrets: this was Mr. linton. If he was greatly disap- 
pcinted by the infoArmation he gleaned when oyerfaearing the conversation 
between Cashel and the Doctor, he did not suffer has anger either to turn 
him from his path, or distract 1dm from his settled purposa 
To-day for ambition P* said he, *• to-morrow revenge I** 

Too wdl aoeoslomed to obstacles to be easily thwarted, he reeognisedlife 
as a struggle wherein the eombvtiBit afacold jtenr put off his armour. 

"She must and shaft aeeept me as her husband; (rl that I am deter 
mined. A great game, and a ghmovs stake, shall not be foiled for a silly 
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girl's humour. Were she less liigh-flown in her notions, and with more of 
the 'world' about her, I might satisfy her scruples, that, of her affections 
— ^her heart as she would call it — ^there is no question here. ' Je suis bon 
prince' — never coerce my liege's loyalty. As to the old man, his dotage 
takes the form of intrepidity, so that it might be unsafe to use menace with 
him. The occasion must suggest the proper tactic." 

And with this shrewd resolve he set forth to pay his visit at the cotti^. 
If in his step and air, as he went, none could have read the lover's ardour, 
there was that in his proud carriage and glancing eye that bespoke a spirit 
revelUng in its own sense of triumph. 

While Mr. Linton is thus pursuing his way, let us use the privilege of 
our craft by anticipating him, and taking a peep at that cottage interior in 
which he is so soon to figure. Old Mr. Gorrigan had arisen from his bed 
weary and tired ; a night of sleepless care weighed heavily on him ; and he 
sat at his untasted breakfast with all the outward signs of a sick man. 

Mary Leicester, too, was pale and sad-looking; and although she tried to 
wear her wonted smile, and speak with her accustomed tones, the heavy 
eyelids and the half-checked sighs that broke £rom her at times betrayed 
how sad was the spirit from which they came. 

"I have been dreaming of that old nunnery at Bruges all night, Mary,'* 
said her grandfather, after a long and unbroken silence ; " and you cannot 
think what a hold it has taken of my waking thoughts. I fancied that I 
was sitting in the little parlour, waiting to see you, and that, at last, a dark 
veiled figure appeared at the grille, and beckoned me to approach. I has^ 
tened to do so, my heart fluttering with I know not what mixture of hope 
and fear— the hope, it might be you, and then the fear, stronger than even 
hope, that I should read sadness in that sweet face— sorrow, Mary — regret 
for leaving that world you never were to see more." 

"And vras it me, dearest Papa ?" 

"No,. Mary," said he, with a lower and more meaning tone, "it was 
another, one whom I never saw before. She came to tell me that— that " — 
he faltered, and wiping a tear from his eyes, made an effort to seem calm — 
"that I had lost you, darling ! lost by a separation darker and more ter- 
rible than even the iron bars of the nunnery can make. And although I 
bethought me that you had but gone there, whither I myself was hastening, 
I felt sorrow-struck by the tidings. I had dung so long to the hope of 
leaving you behind me here, to enjoy that world of which all your affec- 
tionate care has denied you enjoyment— to know how, amidst its troubles 
and reverses, there are healing springs of love that recompense its heaviest 
inflictions— I cherished this wish so long, so ardenUy, that I could not face 
the conviction widch told me it should never be." 
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Dearest Papa, remember this was but a dream; bethink you, for aa in- 
stant, that it was all unreal; that I am beside you^ my hand in yours, my 
head upon your shoulder; jthat we are not parted, nor ever shall be." 

The tone of deep fervour in which she spoke drew tears from the old 
man's eyes, and he turned away to hide them. 

''It was but a dream, as you say, Mary ; but do not my waking thoughts 
conjure up a future to the full as gloomy ? A few months, at furthest, a 
year or so more — ^less sanguine prophets would perhaps say weeks— and 
where shall I be ? and where you, Mary?" 

The old man's grief could no longer be restrained, and it was in a perfect 
burst of sorrow the last words came forth. She would have spoken, but 
she knew not from what source to draw consolation. The future, which to 
his eyes looked dark and louring, presented an aspect no less gloomy to her 
own ; and her only remedy against its depressing influence was to make 
her present cares occupy her mind, to the exclusion of every other thought. 

" And yet, Mary," said he, recovering something of his habitual tone, 
" there is an alternative— one which, if we could accept of it from choice as 
freely as we might adopt it from convenience, would solve our difficulties at 
once. My heart misgives me, dearest, as I approach it. I tremble to 
think how far my selfishness may bias you — how thoughts of me, old and 
worthless as I am, may rise uppermost in your breast and gain the mastery, 
where other and very diflFerent feelings should prevail. I have ever been 
candid with you, my child, and I have reaped all the benefit of my frank- 
ness ; let me then tell you all. An offer has been made for your hand, 
Mary, by one who, while professing the utmost devotion to you, has not 
forgotten your old grandfather. He asks that he should be one of us, 
Mary — a new partner in our firm — a new member in the little group around 
our hearth. He speaks like one who knew the ties that bind us most 
closely — ^he talks of our home here as we ourselves might do— he has pro- 
mised that we shall never leave it, too. Does your heart tell you whom I 
mean, Mary ? If not, if you have not already ^ne before me in all I have 
been saying, his visions of happiness are baseless fabrics. Be candid with 
me, as I have ever been with you. It is a question on which everything of 
the future hangs ; say if you guess of whom I speak." 

Mary Leicester's cheek grew scarlet ; she tried to speak, but could not ; 
but with a look far more eloquent than words, she pressed the old man's 
hand to her lips, and was silent. 

"I was right then, Mary; you have guessed him. Now, my sweet 
child, there is one other confession you must make me, or leave me to 
divine it from that crimson cheek. Have his words found an echo in your 
neart ?" 
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The old man drew her mm doscfy to his sid0» and passed nis arm 
axoimd her as he spoke ; while Ae, with heafing boson aad benfc-domi 
Head, seemed skogi^iiig' with an agitatioiL she could not master. At last 
she said: 

" Tea have often told me, Fapa> that dis pwy or tio n of fbrtnue was sa in- 
samMmntahle obstacle to married happiness ; that ik» sense of pexfect 
equality in conditioa was ^e fiist leqoidite of that setf-esteem which mast 
be the basis of an aisctian free and nntramaellad from mawotthy ccm- 
siderations." 

"Yes, dearest; I believe Una to be trae/' 

''Then, sardy, the present is not a ease in point; for wlnle thezv » 
wealth and inftneiice on one sid^ there are eocaetly the opposites on tim 
other. If A« be in a position to make his choke amcmg the great and titled 
of the land, my destiny lies amoo^ tiie bwiy and the himbla What 
parity could be greater 

Wh^ I spoke of equality,'^ said the old man, ''I referred rather to that 
of birth and lineage than to any other. I meant that socml equality by 
which uniformity of tastes and habits are regulated. There is no mA* 
alliance where good blood runs on boih sides.''^ 

This was the tenderest spot in tiie dd man's nature ; i^e pride of family 
sanriving every sooeesare stroke of f ortone^ or, rather, rising superior to 
them alL 

^ I thought, mmwoTcr," said Mary, ''that in his preference of nw there 
was tiiat suddeanees which savoured more of caprice than deep eonvictioit. 
Hiow should I reckon upon its lasting? What evidence have I that he 
cares for the qualities which will not change in me, and not for those which 
spring from youth and happiness ?-*for I am happy, dearest Pa; so 
"hsgpgj that, with all our trials and diffiedties, I ofton accuse myself of 
levity— insensibility even--feeling so li§^i-hearted as I do." 

The old man looked at her with rapture, and then pressed his lips upon 
her forehead. 

''From all tMs, tiben, I gather, Mary,'' said he, smiling arehly, that, oei^ 
tain misgivings apart, the proposition is not pecdiariy disagreeable to- 
you?" 

"I am sure I have not said so," said she, confusedly. 

"No, dearest ; only looked it. But stay, I heard the wicket dose-- 
there is some one comiag. I expected Tiemay on a matter of buaxoMBL 
Leave us together, child; and, till we meet, ihmk over what w^tc been 
saying. Bemember, too, that although I would not influence your cfei 
ciMon, my heart would be relicTed of its heaviest load if this could be." 

Mary Leicester arose hastily and retired, too happy to hide, in the secroey 
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of her om room, that hoist of emotion "t^hieh digressed her, and whose 
utterance she ooidd no longer restrain. 

Scarcelj had she gone, "when Linton crossed the graas-j^ot, and entered 
the eottage. A gentie tap at liie door of the drawing-room annoimoed 
him, and he entered. A more acnte obaeryer than Mr. Goiiigan might 
have remarked that ihe deferential hnmility so diaraoteristic (tf his maimer 
was chaz^d for an air of more pnrpose-Hke determination. Bye came to 
carry a point by promptness and boldness; and abready his beazing anr 
noinoed the intention. 

After a few words of customary greeting, and an inquiry more formal thaa 
cordial for Miss Leicester's health^ he assumed an air of solemn puipose, 
and said, 

" Tou wiU not accuse me of undue impatience^ my dear Mr. Goanrigan, nor 
think me needlessly pressing, if I tell you that I haye come here this mora- 
ing to leam the answer to my late proposition. Circumstanoes hae occurred 
at the Hall to make my remaining there^ eiren anolto day, abnost impos- 
sible. CashePs last piece of conduct is of sudi a nature as to make his 
aoquaintaiDce a& derogatory as hia frintdship." 

"What was itr 

" Simply this. Lord KilgofP has at length disooTBred, what all the world 
has known for many a day back ; and, in his passionafce indignation, the 
poor old man has been seized with a paralytic attack." 

Mr. Gonrigan passed hia hand across his brow, as if to'dear away some 
tearrible imagination, and sat then pale, silent, and attentive, as Lbton 
went on : 

''The most heartless is yet to come ! While this old man lies stretched 
upon his bed — ^insensible and dying— this is the time Gashel selects to give 
a great entertainment, a ball, to above a thousand people. It is abnost too 
much for beHef — so I feel it myself. The palsied figure of his victim— iis 
victim do I say P there are two : that miserable woman, who sits as paralysed 
by temnr aa he is by disease — might move any man from saoh levity ; but 
Gashel is superior to such timidity ; he fancies, I believe, that this ruffian 
hardihood is manliness, that brutd insensibility means courage, and so he 
makes his house the scene of an orgie, when his infamy has covered it with 
shame. I see how this affeets you, Sir. It is a theme on which I would 
never Yum touched did it not concern my own fortunes. Por me, the ac- 
quaintance of such a man is no longer possible. For the sake of that un- 
happy woman, whom I knew in better days — ^to cover, as far as may be, the 
e3cposure that sooner or kter must follow her fault— I am still here. You 
will, therefore, forgive my importunity if I ask if Miss Leicester has been 
informed of my proposal, and with what favour she de^ns to regard it/' 

u2 
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"I have told my granddaughter. Sir," said the old man, tremulously; 
"we have talked together on the subject ; and while I am not able to speak 
positively of her sentiments towards you, it strikes me that they are as- 
suredly not unfavourable. The point is, however, too important to admit 
a doubt : with your leave, we will confer together once again." 

« Might I not be permitted to address the young lady myself. Sir ? The 
case too nearly concerns all my future happiness to make me neglect what- 
ever may conduce to its accomplishment." 

The old man hesitated ; he knew not well what reply to make. At length 
he said, 

" Be it so, Mr. Linton ; you shall have this permission. 1 only ask, 
that before you do so, we should clearly and distinctly understand each 
other. We are of the world, and can discuss its topics, man to man. With 
her, the matter rests on other and very different grounds." 

" Of course ; so I understand the permission. Sir," said Linton, cour- 
teously, " on the distinct understanding that her acceptance alone is want- 
ing to fill up the measure of my wishes." 

''Is it necessary that I should repeat that I am totally destitute of for- 
tune — that the humble means I possess expire with me, and that I am as 
poor in influence as in all else F" 

"I have sufficient for both. Sir, for all that moderate wishes can desire. 
Pray do not add a word upon the subject." 

" I must be explicit, Mr. Linton, however wearisome to you the theme. 
You will pardon an old man's prolixity, in consideration for the motives 
which prompt it. We have absolutely nothing of our once powerful family, 
save the name and the escutcheon — ^mementos to remind us of our fall! 
They did, indeed, say, some time back, that our title to the estate afforded 
strong grounds for litigation— that there were points of considerable im- 
portance " 

" May I interrupt you. Sir ?" said Lintou, laying his hand on Corrigan's 
arm. " A subject so full of regrets to you can never be a pleasing topic to 
tiie, I am fully as rich as a man like myself could desire; and I trust to 
personal exertions for whatever I may wish to add in the way of ambition." 

"And with good reason. Sir," said Corrigan, proudly. "There are no 
failures to those who unite honesty of purpose with fine abilities. I will 
not add a word. Go— speak to my granddaughter : I tell you frankly my 
best wishes go with you." 

Linton smiled a loobof deep gratitude, and moved towards the door. 

"One second more," cried Corrigan, as the other laid his hand on the 
lock ; " it may soon be, that, as a member of our family, you would have 
the right to express a will on the subject we have been talking of. I would 
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wish to say, tliat, as I have abandoned all desire to contest this question* I 
should equally expect the same line of conduct from you." 

" Can you doubt it. Sir — or is it necessary that I should give my pro- 
mise?" 

" I hope and trust not. But having myself given a vnitten pledge, under 
my own hand and seal, to Mr. Cashel, surrendering all right and title to this 
estate " 

" Who gave this ?" said Ijinton, turning suddenly round, and relinquish- 
ing his hold upon the lock of the door. Who gave this P" 
"I gave it." 
"To whom?" 

"To Mr. Cashel, in the presence of his agent." 

"When?" exclaimed Linton, from whose pale features, now, mtense 
agitation had banished all disguise. When did you give it ?" 
"Within a fortnight." 

" And this document—this release, was formal and explicit ?" 

" Perfectly so. I knew enough of law to make it obligatory. 1 stated 
the conditions for which it was given — certain concessions that Mr. Cashel 
had lately granted me, respecting this small property." 

Linton sat down, and covered his face with both hands. The trouble of 
his feelings had carried him far away from all thought of concealment, and 
of the part which so long he had been playing. Lideedj so insensible 
was he to every consideration save one, that he forgot Corrigan's presence 
— ^forgot where he was ; and in the paroxysm of his baffled purpose, mut- 
tered half aloud broken curses upon the insane folly of the old man's act. 

"I am compelled to remmd you. Sir, that I am a listener," said Mr. Cor- 
rigan, whose face, suffused with a flush of anger, showed that the insulting 
remarks had been overheard by him. 

" And this was done without advice or consultation with any one ?" said 
Linton, not heeding the last remark, nor the look that accompanied it. 

"I was free then. Sir, to speak my gratitude, as I now am to utter my 
indignation that you should dare to canvass my acts and question my mo- 
tives, both of which are above your control." 

Linton stared at him almost vacantly ; his own thoughts, and not the old 
man's words, had possession of his mind. With a rapidity of computation, 
in which few were his equals, he ran over all the varying chances of success 
which had accompanied his game — ^the pains he had taken to avert all 
causes of failure— the unwearying attention he had given to every minute 
point and doubtful issue — ^and now, here, at the very last, came the ruin of 
all his plans, and wreck of all his hopes. 

" You have said enough — ^more than enough, Sir — ^to show me how dis- 
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intmsted wwe theTiews in wliieh ytm songht my gnmddanghter in niar- 
liage/' said Gorrigan» haughtily; ''nor would it mudi sorpnae me, now, 
w«e I to diseover that he who is so skilfid a dottble-4eakc, may be no less 
expert as a calumniator. I will beg you to leave my house this iosiant." 

Not so fast, Bir'* said Union, asmminig a seat* and at onoe regaining 
that insolent composofe for which he was noted ; " I hare not that geaeroos 
warmth of character which is so conspicuous in you, I have never given 
Mr. Gashel a release of any obligation I pcMseas upon him. This honse is 
mine, Sir— mine by legal transfer and right; and it is you who toe the in- 
truder !" 

The old man staggered backwards, and leaned against the wall— « dammj 
perspiration covered his faoe and forehead, and he seemed sick to the very- 
death. It was some time foefm he could even utter a word ; and then, as 
with clasped hands and uplifted eyes he spoke, the fervour of his words told 
that they were heart-spoken. " Thank God for this ! but for it, and I had 
given my child to a scoundrel 

" Scarcely polite, Sir, and, perhaps, scarcely politic," said Linton, with 
his treacherous half-smile. ''It would be as well to bear in mind how we 
stand toward each other.'* 

" As enemies, open and dedared,'' cried Oonigan, fierody. 

" I should say as creditor and debtor,'' said Linton ; " but iN:obably we 
are speakii^ in synonyms. Now, Sir, a truoe to this altercation, for which 
I have neither time nor taste. Tdl me frankly, can you obtain repossession 
of this unlud^ document which in an ill-staired moment you parted with ? 
If you can, and will do so, I am willing to reaome the position I occupied 
towards you half an hour ago. This is plain speaking, I am awaise; but 
how much better than to bandy mock courtesies, in which neither of us 
have any faith ! We are both men of the worid— I, at least, have no shame 
in saying that I am sach. Let us then be &ank and business-like." 

" You have at last filled up the measure of your insults, Sir," said Gor- 
rigan, fiercely ; " you have dared iso speak of me as of yourself." 

It is a compliment I hafe not paid a great many, notwithstanding," re- 
plied Linton, with a languid in.solfinc}e of manner that contrasted strongly 
with the oiii^s nataial warmth ; "and there are people in this world would 
accept it as a flattery ; but once more I say, let us abandon this silly 
squabble. Will you, or will you not, accept my proposal ? I am ready to 
purchase the wreck as she lies upon the rocks, wave-tossed and shattoDed. 
Is it not better to give me the chance of floating her, than see her go to 
pieces before your eyes, and drift piecemeal into the wide ocean?" 
Leave me. Sir — leave me !" was all the old man could utter. 

" If I take you at your word," said Linton, risii^, remember that the 
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laai gleam of hope for jm d^arts whm I dose that docnr bdiind me. I 
warn you tibat I am little given to mlenting.'' 

''Xnsolent flconndiel!" cried Cmigaa, earned away by indignation. 

" Unhandsomely spdken, cM gmtleman ; sfflch words are ill4)efitting grey 
Jiaizs and paLsied hancb ; bat I fecgiYe them. I repeat, howeye^, my nainre 
is not over-disposed to forgiveness. An injury with me is like a malady 
that leaves ika tnack behind it. The dsQr may come when all your entreaties, 
aided even by the £ur eapplioatiQiis of a more gentle penitent ^' 

"li yon dare. Sir!" eried Oorzigan, intecrapting; and the insoloDce — 
adioolfid ami practiaed in many a trial— ^nailed before the look and gesture 
of the dd man. 

''You shall have your dioice, then," said Linton, "from henceforth 
you will bave to confess that I am not a secret enemy." And so saying, he 
opened the sadi which led into the garden and passed out, leaving Conigan 
iWBCoome by emotion and almost panic-strioken. 

Xhe deceptions which are practised on youth are seldom attended with 
lasting influence ; but when they fall upon a heart chilled and saddened 
by age they are stunning in their effect, and seldom, or xwver, admit of 
idief. 



CHAPTER XXm. 

Can Bight and hearing — even touch, deceive ? 
Or, is this real? 

Plat. 

Fbobablt, in all his varied life, Cashel had never passed a day less to his 
satisfaction than that spent at Dnuncoologan. His mind, already tortured 
by anxieties, was certainly not relieved by the spectacle that presented 
itself to his eyes. The fearful condition of a neglected Irish property, 
where want, crime, disease, and destitution were combined, was now seen 
by him for the first time. There was one predominant expression on and 
over everything— "Despair." The almost roofless cabin— the scarce-dad 
children— the fevered father stretched upon his bed of di^— the starving 
mother, with a dying infant at her bosom — ^passed before him like the 
dreadful images of a dream. And then he was to hear from his agent, that 
these were evils for which no remedy existed ; there had always been fever 
in Ireland;" "dirt they were -used to;" want <si dothmg had become 
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" natural" to them ; falsehood was the first article of their creed ; their 
poverty was only fictitious : this one^ owned several cows ; the other, had 
money in a savings bank ; and so on. In fact, he had to hear that every 
estate had its plague-spot of bad characters, where crime and infamy found 
a refuge ; and that it might be poor morality, but good policy, to admit of 
the custom. 

Confused by contradictory statements, wearied by explanations, to under- 
stand which nothing short of a lifelong should have passed in studying the 
people — imposed upon by some, unjust towards others — ^he listened to in- 
terminable discussions without one gleam of enlightenment — and what is far 
worse, without one ray of hope ; the only piece of satisfaction he derived from 
the visit being, that Hoare had consented to advance a sum of money upon 
mortgage of the property, wliich, in his secret soul, Cashel resolved should be 
a purchase, and not a mere loan. The object he had in view was to buy off 
Linton's claim upon the cottage ; and having settled all his most pressing 
debts, to retire for some years to the Continent, till a sufficient sum should 
have accumulated to permit him to recommence his life as a country gentle- 
man, in a manner and with views very different from what he had hitherto 
done. He hoped, by travel, to improve his mind and extend his knowledge ; 
he trusted that, by observing the condition of the peasant in different coun- 
tries of Europe, he might bring back with him certain suggestions applicable 
to his own tenantry; and, at all events, he determined that the resources of 
his large fortune should no longer be squandered in .meaningless debauch, 
so long as real destitution and grinding misery lay at his very door. He 
made many a good and noble resolve, and, like most men in such cases, with 
youth on their side, he was impatient to begin to act upon them. 

It was, then, with a feeling like that of a liberated prisoner, he heard 
from Mr. Kennyfeck, that although Mr. Hoare and himself had yet many 
preliminaries to arrange, which might detain them several hours longer, he 
might now return homeward to Tubbermore, where his company were doubt- 
less in anxious expectation of his coming. There were two roads which led 
to Drumcoologan : one, was a species of carriage-road, by which they had 
come that morning ; the other, was a mere bridle-path over the mountain, 
and though shorter in mileage, required fully as much time, if not more, to 
travel. Refusing the assistance of a guide, and preferring to be alone, he 
set out by himself, and on foot, to pursue the way homeward. 

It was the afternoon of a sharp, clear winter's day, when the bracing air 
and the crisp atmosphere elevate the spirits, and make exercise the most 
pleasurable of stimulants ; and as Cashel went along, he began to feel a 
return of that buoyancy of heart which had been so peculiarly his own in. 
former days. The future, to which his hope already lent its bright colours. 
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was rapidly erasing the past, and in the confidence of his youth he was 
fashioning a hundred schemes of life to come. 

The path along which he travelled lay between two bleak and barren 
mountains, and followed the course of a little rivulet for several miles. 
There was not a cabin to be seen; not a trace of vegetation brightened the 
dreary picture ; not a sheep, nor even a goat, wandered over the wild ex- 
panse. It was a solitude the most perfect that could be conceived. Holand 
often halted to look around him, and each time his eye wandered to a lofty 
peak of rock on the very summit of the mountain, and where something 
stood which he fancied might be a human figure. Although gifted with 
strong power of vision, the great height prevented his feeling any degree 
of certainty ; so that he abandoned the efiTort, and proceeded on his way for 
miles without again thinking on the subject. At last, as he was nearing the 
exit of the glen, he looked up once more : the cliff was now perceptible in 
it,s entire extent, and the figure was gone I He gave no further thought to 
the circumstance, but seeing that the day was declining fast, increased his 
speed, in order to reach the high road before night closed in. Scarcely had 
he proceeded thus more than half a mile, when he perceived, full in front of 
him, about a couple of hundred yards distant, a man seated upon a stone 
beside the pathway. Cashel had been too long a wanderer in the wild 
regions of the " Far West," not to regard each new comer as at least a 
possible enemy. His Prairie experience had taught him that men do not 
take their stand in lonely and unfrequented spots without an object ; and 
so, without halting, which might have awakened suspicion in the other, he 
managed to slacken his pace somewhat, and thus gave himself more time 
for thought. He well knew that, in certain parts of Ireland, landlord mur- 
der had become frequent ; and although he could not charge himself with 
any act which should point him out as a victim, his was not a mind to waste 
in casuistry the moments that should be devoted more practically. He was 
perfectly unarmed, and this consideration rendered him doubly cautious. 
The matter, however, had but few issues. To go bac^ would be absurd ; to 
halt where he was, still more so. There was nothing, then, for it but to 
advance; and he continued to do so, calmly and warily, till about twenty 
paces from the rock where the other sat, stiU and immovable. Then it was 
that, dropping on one knee, the stranger threw back a cloak that he wore, 
and took a deliberate aim at him. 

The steady precision of the attitude was enough to show Cashel that the 
man was well versed in the use of fire-arms. The distance was short, also, 
and the chance of escape, consequently, the very smallest imaginable. 
Eoland halted, and crossing his arms upon his breast, stood to receive the 
fire exactly as he would have done in a duel The other never moved : 
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Jtis dirk giaaced aiong the barrel without Uinking, and his kon gswp 
held the weapon still pointed at Cashel's heart. 

<^Eiie!" caied Bofamd, wiik the loud utterance he woold hare uaed in 
^ving the word of eoifimand ; and scazody was it spdcen when tiie Tiie 
was fluBg to the eartii» and, i^ninging to his feet, a tall and mtmcwlarman 
advauoed with an ootatretohed hand to meet him. 

Don't yoa know me yetySolandP' ased a deep Toioe in Spanish; ^^ot 
remember your comrade 

What !" exolaimed Caahelv as he rubbed his eyes and shook himsdf >as 
if to ensttze he was not dreaming. "This is sardj in^MssiMB ! you casBot 
be my old &iend and shipmate Enrique 

That am I, my ho^" died the c^r, throwing his aims around him and 
embradng him in true Mexican fsafaion, your own old comrade for many 
a jear, who has sailed with you* fought with you, drunk with you, played 
with you, and swears now that he wiihes for nothing but the dd times oiar 
again." 

''But how came you here ? and when? £y what chance did you disovrer 
meP' said Boland, as he cbisped the other's hand in both his own. 

'Tia along atofy, ' amigo mio/ but you shall hare it .all, one of these 
days." 

" Tme ; there will be time enough to tell it, for you shall not leave me, 
Enrique. I was longing ibr a face of an old comsade once again— <me of 
the old JEmeraldt^s, with wkom^my happioBt days wexe pasaed." 

can well believe it," said Eniique ; ''and it was to see if wealtii had 
not Slipped yonr courage, as I know it has your high spirits, that I took aim 
at you, a while ago. Had you quailed, Eobmd, I abnost think I ooald have 
pulled the trigger." 

''And I had well deserved it, too," said Gaahel, steml/. "But let us 
hasten forward. Ennqoe, I am longing to see an old Mead beneath my 
roo^-4onging to see you seated opposite to me, and answering the hundred 
questions about old fidends and times that are thronging to my mind." 

" No, Eoland, my way lies thither," said he, pointing towards the west ; 
" I have beeu'too long yonr guest already." 

" How do you mean P" cried Eoland, in amazement. 

" 6imply, that for seven weeks I have lived beneath your roof. The nar- 
rative is too long for a moment like this ; but enough if I tell you that it 
was a plot of MaritaBa's, who, had I not acceded to the notion, would have 
disguised herself and come hither, to watch and see with her own eyes how 
you played the great man. To save her from such a step, when all per- 
suBsicm failed, I came iieie as the saUor GiovannL" 

"Iou,Gi(ivaBni?" 
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Ay, Eoknd, and if wealth had not blinded you so effectually, you had 
soon seen throagh the oounterfeit. A& Gioyaimi, I saw yoor daily life—the 
habits of your household— -the sterling worth and fidelity of tiie men yon 
made jpnr friends; and let me tell you, Cashel, onr old aaaocaates of the 
' Villa de las Noches' were xdjer of unblemished honour compared wiHi 
those well-bred companions of your prosperity. Often and often htett 1 
been upon the brink of dedaiing myself, and then» have I held bade, aoiOB- 
times from a 4»ixiosity to see the gune played out, sometunes anxious to 
know how far this course of treachery might be oamed on without its 
awakening your suspicions. At length, I actually grew weaxy of aeemg 
you the ' dupe.' I almost ceased to fed interest in one who could be im- 
posed upon miik such slender artifice. I forgot, Eoland, that I was tke 
looker-on, and not the player of the game. It was in this mood of mind I 
had half determined to kaTe your house, and suffer yon to go down the stream 
as chance might pilot, when I discovered that treachery had taken a higher 
flight than I suspected ; and that, not content with the slow breaching of 
your fortune by play and reckless waste, your utter ruin, josa vwy be^iary 
had been compassed 1" 

Cashel started back, and grasped the other's arm ti^itly, but never 
spoke. 

Are yon still so infatuated as not to guess the ttaitor P" cried Enrique. 
" Ybu mean Linton ?" • 
"I do." 

"But are you certain of what you speak ? or do yon mistdLC the cunning 
devices of a subtle mind for the darker snares of downright treachery ?" 

" You shall hear," said Enrique. " Sit down here upon this stone. I have 
some hours before I sail. The vessel leaves Limeriok to-moirow for 
Naples ; and thither I am bound, for MaritaBa, is there. No, no, my dear 
friend, you must not ask me to stay; I have remained longer than I ought ; 
but I waited for the time when I might be able to recompense you for 
having thus played the spy upon your actions. Hear me ont patiently now, 
for that hour is come." ' 

As Cashel seated himself beside Enrique, it was only by a great effort he 
oould compose Kimsftlf to tbten, when a hundred questions came thronging 
to his mind, and doubts and inquiries, of every, possible kind, demanded 
explanation. 

" I will not waste your time nor my own by dwelling' upon your losses at 
play. I may one day or other amuse you, by showing how little chance oar 
old Columbian fnends would have Jiad against these honourable and right 
honourable swindlers. That you should be the mark for artifice, is natural 
enough j but I have little patience with your bhndness in not seeing it. 
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Trom the first hour of your arrival here, Linton set a watch upon your 
doings. Philhs was his principal agent. But even upon him Linton had 
his spies — myself among the number. Ay, Kbland, I was perhaps the only 
one he trusted ! As I have said, Linton marked every step you took, beard 
all you said, read every letter that reached you. Every night it was his 
practice, at a certain hour when you repaired to the cottage, to enter your 
dressing-room by a secret door that led from the theatre ; and then, at his 
leisure, he ransacked your papers, examined your correspondence, searched 
through all the documents which concerned your estate, possessing himself 
of information on every point of your circumstances. Nor was this all ; he 
abstracted papers of value from amongst them, well knowing the careless- 
ness of your habits, and with what little risk of detection his boldest 
darings were attended. I studied him long and closely. If or a great while 
I could not detect the due to his proceedings. I even at one time ascribed 
all to jealousy, for he was jealous of the favour by which Lady Kilgoff dis- 
tinguished you. This, however, could not explain all I saw, for it was on 
the subject of your fortune his deepest interest was excited. At last came 
his first move, and the whole game disclosed itself before me. There lay 
upon your table for several days a deed concerning the cottage where the old 
gentleman resided with his daughter. This, Linton, to my surprise, did not 
take away, but simply contented himself by placing it in such a promi- 
nent position as would in all likelihood attract your notice. To no pur- 
pose, however; you would seem to have tossed it over, among other papers, 
without attention. He went a step further ; he broke the seal, and left the 
enclosure half open. Still it lay unminded. The next night he carried it 
off, but you never missed it." 

" Nor was it of any consequence/' broke in Cashd. "It was never per- 
fected, and had neither my signature nor my seal." 

"Are you certain of that P" said Enrique, smiling dubiously. 

" I could swear to it." 

" Look here, then," said the other, as he drew forth a pocket-book, from 
the folds of which he took a heavy package, and opened it before CasheL 
" Is that name, there— that signature, ' Robnd Cashel,' yours P" 

Cashel stared at the writing without speaking; his hands trembled as 
they held the paper, and his very frame shook with agitation. 

" I never wrote it 1" cried he, at last, with an effort almost convulsive. 

" Tet, see if it be not witnessed ; there are the names and addresses of 
two persons." 

"It is a forgery; a clever one, I own, but still a forgery. I never 
signed that paper— neyer saw it till this instant." 
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" Well,** said Enrique, slowly, " I scarcely expected so mucn of memory 
from you. It is true as you say, you never did sign it ; but / did." 

" You, Enrique P— you ?" exclaimed Cashel. • 
Yes, Eoland. I accompanied Linton to Limerick at his request, dressed 
to personate you. We were met at the hotel by two persons summoned to 
witness this act of signature ; of the meaning of which I, of course, appeared 
to know nothing—nor did I, indeed, till long aftierwards, discover the real 
significance." 

" And how came you by it eventually?" 

''By imitating Linton's own proceedings. I saw that for security he 
placed it in an iron box, which he carried with him to Limerick, and which 
contained another document of apparently far greater value. This casket 
was long enough in my company on that morning to enable me to take a 
model of the key, by which I afterwards had another made, and by means of 
which I obtained possession of both these papers— for here is the other." 

" And when did you take them P" 

" About an hour ago. I saw that this drama was drawing to a finish. I 
knew that Linton's schemes were advancing more rapidly than I could 
follow ; his increased confidence of manner proved to me his consciousness 
of strength, and yet I could neither unravel his cunning nor detect his 
artifice. Nothing then remained but to carry off these papers; and, as the 
hour of my own departure drew nigh, there was no time to lose. There they 
are both. I hope you will be a more careful depositary than you have been 
hitherto." 

"And where is Linton?" cried Eoland, his passionate eagerness for re- 
venge mastering every other feeling. 

" Still youx guest. He dines and does the honours of your board to-day, 
as he did yesterday, and will to-morrow." 

" Nay, by my oath, that he will never do more ! The man is no coward, 
and he will not refuse me the amende I'll ask for." 

" Were he on board, it is a loop and a leap I'd treat him to," said 
Enrique. 

" So should I, perhaps," said Cashel, '' but the circumstances change with 
the place. Here he shall have the privilege of the class he has belonged to 
and disgraced." 

" Not a bit of it, Roland. He is an average member of the guild ; the 
only difference being, with more than average ability. These fellows are all 
alike. Leave them, I say. Come and rough it with me in the 'Basque,' 
where a gallant band are fighting for the true Sovereign; or let us have 
another dash in the Far West, where the chase is as the peiil and glory of 
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war; or what my yon to the East? a Gireassan saddle aod a scimitar 
would not be atiange to tw. Choose your own knd, my boy, and let us 
meet this day monl^ at Cadiz/' 

" But why leave me, Enrique P I never had more need of a tme-hearted 
friend than now/' 

No, I cannot stay ; my last chance of seeing Maritafia depends on my 
reaching Naples at once ; and as to your affair with Linton, it will be one of 
those things of etiquette, and measured distance, and hair-trigger, in which 
a rough sailor like myself would be out of place." 

And Maritafia— tdl me of her. They said that Bioa had oome to Eng- 
land.*' 

" EUca! He dared not set foot on i^iare here. l%e fellow baa few coun- 
tries open to him now : nor is it known wheie he is." 
And is she alone ? la Maritafia unproteeted ?" 
Alone, but not unprotected. The girl who has twi(» croased the Cor- - 
dilleras with a rifle on her shoulder, need scarcely fear the insults of the 
coward herd that would molest her." 

But how is she living P In what rank — among what associates P" 

" I only know that she maintains a cosily retinue at the ' Albergo Beale;' 
that her equipages, ho* servants, her liveries, bespeak wealth without limit. 
^ ia a mystery to the city she inhabits. So much have I heard from 
others; from herself, a few lines reached me at Dieppe, beting me to see 
yon, and— you will seaxedLy believe it— asking fer a rdease &om that bond 
of betrothal that passed between you — ^as if it could signify anything.' 

" Was the freedom thus obtained to be uaed in your favour, Enrique ?" 

The other grew purple, and it was a few seconds before he could answer. 

No ! that is over for ever. She has refused me as one so much below her, 
that the very thought of an alliance would be degradation. The sailor — 
the buooaaeei^-Hraise his eyes to her ^iriiom Princes seek in I go now 
to say my last farewell : as long as there dwells upon my mind the slenderest 
chance of meeting her, so long will hope Imger in my heart; not the high 
hope that spirits one to glorious enterprise, but that feverish anxiety tlmt 
unnerves the concsge and shakes the purpose. I eannot endnre it any 
longer." 

" Remain with me, then, for a day^for two at furthest — and we will go 
together to Naples." 

'*Do not ask me, Eokad. Some aocideBir— some one of those ohanoes 
which befal each hour of life-Hnight delay us; and then, I mi^t never see 
her more. She is to leave Naples by the end of the month, but to go 
whither, or how, she will not tell. Promise me to Mow. Let us meet 
there ; and then, if the world has not a faster hold upon you than I deem it 
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has, we'll seek our fortime together in new lanck What svf yon? is it a 

''Agreed," said Boland* "I'll lem this within awec^, without it be 
vr§ fiite to qnit it sfiver. Let ns rendszTOos at Naples;, then ; and fortime 
shall decide what after." 

" BoW'hnncteeds of tilings press npon tblj mind, all of whidi, when I am 
gone, will be remembered, but which now are confusedly, nuBgled ytp 
together ! What warnings I meant to have given yon ! what cautions I and 
now I can think of nothing." 

I have room for but one thought," said Cashel, sternly : '4t is a debt 
which every hour unpaid increases by a tenfold interest." 

" It need not weigh long upon yoor conscience. Linton wears the dress 
of a grandee of Spain to-night ; but he'll conceal it from time to time be- 
neath a* plain brown domino with yellow cape. Do not mix with your com- 
pany on arriving, but wait till about twelve o'clock in your room, and you'll 
hear him as he enters his own : then, without nsk of disturbance, you can 
see him; or, if you like it better, send another to him. Should he be 
the man you suppose, the whole can be easily arranged by the light of 
moming." 

And so shall it be," said Cashel, in a deep low voice. 

^ If this life of luxury has not tmsteadied your finger, I'd take his 
pkiee for half your fortune.'* 

A short motion of the head from Cashel seemed to concur witii this 
qseech. 

*' How I wish yoiEi were to be with me, Enrique !" said he, after a sileaee 
of some minutes. 

"So should I, Roland; but you will not need me: were there two to 
bring to reckoning, I'd stay, coiit what it might. And here we say fare- 
wdL" They had walked tc^tiier, during this colloquy, to the high road, 
^ch on one side leads towards Tubbermore, and on the otiier to Limenck. 

Cashel held his comrade's hand fast dasped in his own, without speak- 
ing. The sense of isolation had never struck him so forcibly as now that, 
having met an old aoid attaehed friend, he was about to part with him so 
suddmly. It appeared to darken hia solitnde into something more lonely 
still. 

" I'd have liiought that all this wealth had made you happier," said £n* 
rique, as he g»ed at the sorrow-struck features of his friend. 

" Neither happier nor better," said Boland, mournfully. 

" There ! see yonder,*' cried Enrique, "where you see the lamps flashing; 
those* are the carriages of yaur gay company. Bemember.that you are the 
hoetto-dght; and so, good-by " ' 
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" Qood-by, my old comrade." 

" One word more," said Emdque. " Be not weak-hearted— trust none of 
them— they are false, every one: some from envy; some from treacheiy; 
some from that fickleness that they fancy to be knowledge of life ; but all 
are alike. And so, till we meet again at Naples." 

"At Naples," echoed Cashel; and, with head bent down, pursued his 
way homeward. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Warmth may suit the gen'rooB fool ; 
The deeper knave must aye be cool. 

Bell. 

Rapidly as carriage after carriage rolls up the broad approach to Tubber- 
more, the lamps flashing and glittering through the dark wood, we must beg 
of our reader to turn back a few hours in our history, and follow the steps 
of Mr. Linton, as^ leaving the cottage, he turned towards the "Great 
House." 

Probably, to a mind constituted like his, there could be no more poignant 
sense of sorrow and regret than that experienced in consequence of a sudden 
and irrepressible burst of passion. It was a great fault — the greatest he 
could commit. In justice to him, we will own it was of the very rarest in 
occurrence. His outbreaks of anger, like his moments of calm, were all 
studied beforehand ; and nothing short of a catastrophe, unexpected and 
overwhelming, could have surprised him into the fatal excess of which his 
interview with C!orTigan was an instance. 

If repentance could have compensated for his sin, assuredly the offence 
might have been effaced from the tablet of his misdeeds. Never was 
sorrow more true, heartfelt, and cutting. He called none of his accustomed 
casuistry to aid him in softening down his fault; he saw it in all the 
breadth of its enormity, as a foul blot upon that system of deceit in which 
years of practice had made him so perfect. He felt compromised by him- 
self; and possibly, to a cunning man, this is the bitterest of all self- 
reproaches. 

Very little consideration was needed to show that, so far as Corrigan 
went, reconciliation was impossible. He knew the oM man too well to have 
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a doabt upon that sabject. What, then, was to be done ? In which was 
the most profitable channel to turn the stream of coming events P ^ere 
Cashel a man of different mould, there would be no price too high to pay 
for that document which stood between him and his title to the estate. 
It was all the difference between rank and obscurity — ^between wealth 
and want — between the condition of an estated gentleman and the assump- 
tion of a mere pretender. Wide as the alternatives lay, Linton knew they 
would not affect Gashel's mind. He foresaw clearly that, in a burst of his 
" most virtuous probity," h» would declare Corrigan the rightful owner of 
the estate, and walk forth into the world as poor as when he began it. 
With Cashel, therefore, all treaty would be impossible. The next con- 
sideration was, what terms might be made with C!orrigan through Tiemay. 
The rough frankness of the old Doctor had always been reckoned by Linton 
as a common-place trick of certain coarse minds, to simulate honesty and 
straightforwardness. He believed that mankind consisted of but two cate- 
gories—the knave and the fool : he who was not one, must necessarily be 
the other. Now, an acute study of Tiemay persuaded Mm that he was a 
shrewd, sound-headed man, whose very profession had trained him into 
habits of investigatidn ; and thought there could be little doubt, therefore, 
into which class he fell. There was, moreover, this advantage in treating 
with him, that neither personal feeling nor pride of station would interfere 
with the negotiation ; he would entertain the question in the simple lig^t of 
a bargain — so much for so much. The unluckly release of aU claim upon 
their property was, of course, to be thought of —as deteriorating, if not 
altogether invalidating, the title ; but of this it might be possible, perhaps, 
to obtain possession. Cashel's papers must be ransacked throughout ; it 
was very unlikely that he had taken an unusual care of it, so that Lin- 
ton was far from supposing that this would present a serious difficulty. 
But why had he not thought of this before P Why had he suffered his dis- 
appointment to blind him to what was so palpable P "So much for think- 
ing the game won ere it is finished," exclaimed he ; " but who would have 
thought Linton should make this blunder P" 

To treat with Tiemay, then, realised every advantage he could think of. 
It offered the prospect of better terms, an easier negotiation ; and it pre 
sented one feature of inestimable merit in his eyes— it afforded the means 
of gratifying his hatred against Cashel, without the vengeance costing him 
anything. This thought, for a while, left him incapable of entertaining 
every other. Cashel reduced to poverty— humiliated to the position of an 
adventurer who had obtained a property under false pretences — was a pic- 
ture he could never weary of contemplating. What a glorious coi<sumiha- 
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tion of rerenge, could he have involved one other in the ruin I — if Laura 
had been the companion of his fall ! But that scheme had failed : a fiiend- 
ship — a perilous one, 'tis trae — had sprung- up where Linton had sowed tiie 
seeds of a very different passion; and nothing remained but to involve them 
both in the disgrace and ruin which a s^aration and its consequences 
could inflict, " Even this/' thought he, " wiU now be no trifling penalty — 
the ' millionnaire' Boland Gariiel would have oonfezred an Sclat on the M, 
that would become ludicrous when associated with the name of a mere ad* 
venturer." 

If thoughts of these vengeances afforded the most intense pleasure to his 
vindictive mind, there came, ever and anon, deep regrets at the loss of tiiat 
greater game for which he had planned and plotted fo anxiously. That 
noble fortune which he had almost held witiiin his grasp— that high station 
from which he would have known how to derive all its advantages—the 
political position he had &f long ambitioned— were now all to flit from be* 
for#his eyes like the forms of a dream, unreal and impossible. « 

So intently had he pursued these various reasonings, that he utterly 
forgot eveiything of his late interview with Tom Eeane ; and when the re- 
membrance did flash upon him, the effect was ahnost siunning. The crime 
would now foe useless, so far as regarded Linton's own advantage. Mary 
Leicester could never be his wife : why, then, involve himself, however re- 
motely, in a deed as profitless as it was perilous ? No time should be lost 
about this. He must see Keane immediately, and dissuade him from the 
attempt. It would be easy to assure him that the whole was a miscon- 
ception— a mistake of meaning. It was not necessary to convince— it was 
enough to avert the act; but this must be done at once. 

So reflecting, Linton took his way to the gate-lodge, which lay a con- 
siderable distance off. The space afforded much time for thought, and he 
was one whose thoughts travelled fast. His plans were all matured and 
easy of accomplishment. After seeing Eeane, he would address a few lines 
to Tiemay, requesting an interview on the foUowing morning; That night, 
he resolved, should be his last at Tubbermore ; the masquerade had, as 
may be conjectured, few charms for one whose mind was ^.charged with 
heavier cares, but still it would give him an occasion to wl^per about his 
scandal on Lady Kilgoff, and, later on, give him the opportunity of search- 
ing Gashel's papers for that document he wished to obtain. 

On reaching the gate-lodge, under pretence of lighting his cigar he 
entered the house, where, in all the squalid misery of their untractable 
habits, Eeane's wife sat, surrounded by her ragged children. 

•* Tom is at work, I suppose ?" said he, carelessly. 
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"No, yer Honer; he went out eady this. morning- to look afixa: a little 
place for us, as the master is goin' to turn us out." 

" I'm flerrj for tiiat," said he, compassionately ; " land is dear, and hard 
to be got now^-days* Why don't he go to Ameiioa 

" Indeed an' I don't know, Sir. They say it's the asy place to gain a 
li?in' ; fine pay, and little to do for it." 

Linton smiled at an encomium for whose accuracy he would not have 
vouched ; and tiien thed to ascertain, in the same careless fashion, in what 
direction Kerne had gone ; but the woman could not tell. She believed it 
was by the high road, but oould not be certain, since he had left the house 
shortly after daybnak. 

Linton sauntered out in deep thought. It was evident enough to him 
what the object of that journey was : it needed no clue to track his path. 
It was strange ; but now, when the deed was not to secure any future bene- 
fits to himself, it appeared before his eyes in aU the glaring colours of its 
criminality. It was a cold-blooded and useless crime, and he actually 
shuddered as he thought upon it. 

Although he well knew that it would not be possible to connect him in 
any way with the act, his conscience madi Mm resMcss mH uneasy, and he 
would have given much that he had never nloc^1LLi it. It v. as too late, 
however, now, to think of these things ; wcne hi; X<j mouiit Ins horse and 
follow the fellow Keane, the chancrs ci niidf^' up mth luui were few. 
The man would inevitably have con^ealtid liimatilf tiil the very moment 
came ; and were Linton to be present at eucU ^ time^ the fact of his pre- 
sence might, in such a remote and unfrequented spot, give rise to the very 
worst suspicions. "Be it so," said he at length, and with the tone of one 
who left the issue to fortune. He found himself now upon the hi^ road, 
and remembering' that he was not far from Tiemay's house, resolved on 
making a visit to the Doctor in person. It might so happen hereafter that 
a question would arise where he had passed the morning. There was no 
saying what turn events might take, and it would be as well were he able 
to show that he had spent some time in Tiemay's company ; and as, in such 
a critical moment^ it would have been far from wise to discuss any matter 
connected with Caabel's property, it were safest to make the object of the 
visit appear an effort to obtain Doctor Tiemay^s kind mediation in the dif- 
fcfence with Mr. Ck)rrigan. 

To pass half an hour in his company, under any pretext, would be to put 
on record his occupation on that morning,; and» with iitm resolve, he 
knocked' at the* door. 

It was with a start of surprise Tiemay received Linton as he entered his 
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study. The Doctor arose from the chair where he had been sitting, and 
stood in the attitude of one who desires by his very air and deportment to 
express that he does not mean that the other should be seated. 

''This is an honour. Sir/' said he, at last, "so undesenred on my part, 
that I am at a loss how to acknowledge it." 

" A little patience and a little courtesy are all I ask for, Br. Tiemay," 
replied Linton, while he placed a chair and seated himself with the most 
perfect unconcern. " You may easily guess that I do not intrude my pre- 
sence upon you without what at least seem to me to be sujQIcient reasons. 
Whether you may think them so or not, will in a great measure depend 
upon whether you prefer to be guided by the false lights of an unjust pre- 
judice, or the true illumination of your own natural good sense and practical 
intelligence." 

Tiemay sat down without speaking ; the appeal was made cahnly and 
dispassionately to him, and he felt that he could not but entertain it, par- 
ticularly as the scene was beneath his own roof. 

Linton resumed : 

" Tour friend — I hope the time is not distant when I may be enabled to 
say and mine — ^Mr. Gorrigan, acting under the greatest of aU misconcep- 
tions, mistaking my heartfelt zeal in his behalf for an undue interference in 
his affairs, has to-day expressed himself towards me in a manner so uncalled 
for, so unfair, and ungenerous, that, considering the position I sought to 
occupy in his regard, either bespeaks the existence of some secret attack 
upon my charaeter, or that a mere sudden caprice of temper overbalances 
with him the qualities he has been gracious enough to speak of in terms of 
praise and approbation." 

Tiemay gave a short> dry nod, whose significance was so very doubtful 
that Linton stopped and stared at him, as if askii^ for further information* 

"I had made a proposition for the hand of his granddaughter," resumed 
he, " and surely my pretensions could not subject me to rebuke P" 

Tiemay nodded again, in the same puzzling way as before. 
Knowing the influence you possess in the family," resumed Linton, 
" seeing how much confidence they repose in your counsels, I have thought 
it advisable to state to you that, ^though naturally indignant at the treat- 
ment I have met with, and possibly carried away for a moment by passion, 
my feelings regarding Miss Leicester are unchanged, and, i believe, un- 
changeable." 

Tiemay moved his head slightly, as though implying assent. 
''Am I to understand, Sir, that my communication is pleasing to you P" 
said Linton, firmly. 
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" Very pleasing in every respect," said Tiemay. 

" And I may reckon upon your kind offices in my behalf. Dr. Tiemay ?" 

Tiemay shook his head negatively. 
Be Idnd enough to speak your mind more intelligjibly. Sir, for there is 
need that we should understand each other here." 

''I will be as explicit as you can desire. Sir. Tour communication was 
gratifying to me in so far that it showed me how my old and esteemed 
friend Mr. Gorrigan had thrown oS the delusion in which he had indulged 
regarding you, and saw you as I have always thought you — a clever 
worldly man, without scruples as to his means when an object had once 
gained possession of his wishes, and who never could have dreamed of 
making Miss Leicester his wife were there not other and deeper purposes 
to be attained by so doing." 

" You are candour itself. Sir," said Linton ; '* but I cannot feel offence 
at a frankness I have myself asked for. Pray extend the favour, and say 
what could possibly be these other and deeper purposes you allude to P 
What advantages could I propose myself by such an alliance, save increased 
facilities of conversation with Dr. Tiemay, and more frequent opportunities 
of indulging in * tric-trac ' with Mr. Gorrigan ?" 

Tiemay winced under the sarcasm, but only said, 

''To divine your motives would be to become your equal in skill and 
devemess. I have no pretensions to such excellence." 

" So that you are satisfied with attributing to another objects for which 
you see no reason and motive, and of which you perceive no drift P" 

"I am satisfied to beHeve in much that I cannot fathom." 

"We will pursue this no further," said Linton, impatiently. "Let us 
reverse the medal. Mr. Corrigan's refasal of me, coupled with his un- 
courteous conduct, may lead to unpleasant results. Is he prepared for 
such?" 

" I have never known him to shrink from the consequences of his own 
conduct," replied Tiemay, steadfastly. 

"Even though that conduct should leave him houseless P" whispered 
Linton. 

" It cannot. Sir, whUe / have a roof." 

" Generously spoken. Sir," said Linton, while he threw his eyes over the 
humble decorations of his chamber with an expression of contempt there 
was no mistaking. 

"Humble and poor enough it is. Sir," said Tiemay, answering the glance, 
" but the fruit of honest industry. Neither a father's curse, nor a mother's 
tear, hovers over one of the little comforts around me." 
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''An ancient Eoman in virtue !" exclaimed Linton, affectedly. "How 
sad, that our degenerate days so ill reward «ach ezoellaice.!" 

" Yon are wrong there, Sir. Even for merits poor and xmobtnisive as 
mine» there are tribntes of affection more costly tiiaa great men know of. 
There are those on every hand aronnd me who wofuld resign health, and 
hope, and life itself, to do me service. There are some who, in .their mde 
zeal, wonld think little of making even Mr. Lmton regnt hu having need- 
lessly insnlted me. Ay, Sir, I hove bnt to open that window and speak one 
word, and you wonld sorely repent this day's proceeding." 

Linton sat calm and collected under this burst of anger, as though he 
were actually enjoying the outbreak he had provoked. " You have a law- 
less population here, it would seem, then,'' said he, smiling blandly, as he 
rose from his seat. " I think the Government is badly rewarded by bestow- 
ing its resources on such a neighbourhood. A poUce-baixudcs would suit 
you better than an hospital, and so I shall tell Mr. Downie MeeL" 

Tiemay grew suddenly pale. The threat was too palpable to be mistaken, 
nor was he sufficiently conversant with the wocld of policy to detect its 
fallacy. 

" Two hundred pounds a year," resumed Linton, " can be of no moment 
to one who is surrounded by such generous devotion, while some respect 
for law or order will be a good ' altemative,'— ^n't that the phrase. 
Doctor?" 

Tiemay could not titter a word. Like numy men who pass their lives in 
seclusion, he had formed the most exaggerated ideas of the despotism of 
those in power; he believed that for the gmtifioation of a mere whim or 
passing caprice they would not scruple at an act of opprmion that might 
lead to ruin itself ; he felt shocked at the peril to which a hasty word had 
exposed him. Lhiton read him like a book, and gazing fixedfy »t him, said, 
"Your craft has taught you little of worldly skill. Dr. Tiemay, or you 
would have seen thit it is better to incur a passing inconvenience, than Tun 
the risk of a severe and perhaps fatal misfartune. Meihiuksihat a science 
of expediencies might have instilled afewof its wise -pieoepte into every- 
day life.'! 

The Doctor stared, half in astonishment, half in soger, but never spoke. 

"Reflect a little upon this point," said Linton, slowly; "remember, too, 
that a man like myself, who never acts without an object, may be a very 
good associate for him who has neither courage nor energy for action at all ; 
and lastly, bethink you that the subtlety and skill which o«n make a useful 
friend, can become very readily the materials of a dangerous enemy." 

Linton knew well the force and signiflcanee of vagueness, either in threat 
or promise ; and no sooner had he done speaking than he left the room and 
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the house ; while Tiemay, bewildered and terrified. Bat down to think over 
^at had passed. 

He'll come to terms, I see that !" cried Linton to himself, as he entered 
the park of Tubbermore. "A little time-^a sleepless night or two— 4he 
uncertainty of that future, which to every man past Mty gets another tinge^ 
of black with each year^will do the business, and I'll have him suing for 
the conditions he would now reject." 

Never yet, however, had time been a greater object with Linton. The 
host of creditors whom he had staved off for some ;months bade—some, by 
pacing lai^ sums on account ; others, by the assutanoe that he was on the 
eve cf a rich marriage— ^ouM, at the very first semblance of his defeat, 
letuxn and overwhelm 'him. Many of his debts were incurred to hush up 
play transactions, which, if once made public, his station in society would 
be no longer tenable. Of his former associates, more than one lived upon 
him by the mere menace of the past: Some were impatient, too, at the pro- 
tracted game he played with Bjoknd, and reproached him with not " finish- 
ing him off" long before, by cards and the dice-box. Others, were indignuit 
that they were not admitted to the share of ^ the spoil, with all the contingent 
advantages of mixing in a class where they might have fouiid the most pro- 
fitable acquaintances. To hold all these in check had been a difficult matter, 
and few save himself could have accomplished it. To restrain them much 
longer was impossible. With these thoughts he walked along, scarce no- 
ticing the long string of carriages which now fiUed the avenue, and has- 
tened towards the house. Occasionally a thought would cross his rnind^ 
" What if the bullet had akeady done its work P What if that vast estate 
were now once more thrown upon the wide ocean of litigation f Would 
Gorrigan prefer his claim again, or would some new suitor spring up? and 
if so, what sum could Tceompense the possession of that pardon by which 
the whole property might be restored to its ancient owners ?" Amid all 
these canvassings, no feeling arose for the fate ^ him wJio had treated him 
as a bosom friend — ^not one regret, not so much as one sensaiion of pity. 
True, indeed, he did reflect upon 'wha.t course to adopt when the tidings 
arrived. Long did he vacillate whether Tom Keome should not be sxrested 
on suspicion. There inrere difficulties in either course, and, as usual, he pre- 
ferred that coming events should suggest their own oouduct. 

At last he reached the great house, but instead of entering by the front 
door, he passed into the court-yard, and gamed his own apartment unob- 
served. As he entered he looked ike door, and placed the k^ in such a 
manner that none could peep through the keyhole. He then walked 
leisurely around the room; and although he knew there was no other 
outlet, he cast a glance of scrutinising import on every side, as if to ensure 
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himself that he was alone. This done, he opened a small cupboard in the 
wall behind his bed, and took forth the iron box, in which, since its dis- 
coverj, he had always kept the pardon, as well as the forged conveyance of 
Tubber-beg. 

Linton placed the box before him on the table, and gazed at it in a kind 
of rapture. " There," thought he, " lies the weapon by which at once I achieve 
both fortune and revenge. Let events take what turn they will, there, is 
a certain source of wealth.* A great estate like this vdll have its claimants : 
with me it rests who shall be the successful one." 

A hurried knocking at the door interrupted the current of these musings ; 
and Linton, having replaced the casket in the press, unlocked the door. It 
was Mr. Plullis, who, in all the gala of full dress, and with a rare cameUa 
in his button-hole, entered. 

" Well, Phillis, is all going on as it ought P" said Linton, carelessly. 

" Scarcely so, Sir," said the soft-voiced functionary ; " the house is filling 
fast, but there is no one to receive the company ; and they are walking about 
staring at each other, and asking who is to do the honours." 

" Awkward, certainly," said Linton, coolly ; " Lady Kilgoff ought to have 
been the person." 

" She is gone. Sir," said Phillis. 

" Gone ! gone ! When, and where ?" 

" I cannot say, Sir ; but my Lord and her Ladyship left this morning 
early, with post-horses, taking the Dublin road." 

Linton did not speak, but the swollen vein in his forehead, and the red 
flush upon his brow, told how the tidings affected him. He had long spe- 
culated on witnessing the agonies of her grief when the hour of his revenge 
drew nigh; and this ecstasy of cruelty was now to be denied him. 

And my Lord — ^had he regained any consciousness P or was he still in- 
sensible ?" 

He appeared like a child, Sir, when they lifted him into the carriage." 
"And Lady Kilgoff?" 

" She held her veil doubled over her face as she passed; but I thought 
she sighed, and even sobbed, as she handed me this letter." 

" ' For Roland Cashel, Esquire,' " said Linton, reading as he took it. " Did 
she speak at all, Phillis P" 

" Not a word. Sir. It was a sad-looking procession altogether, moving 
away in the dim grey of the morning." 

linton placed the letter in a rack upon the chimney, and for some 
seconds was lost in thought. 

" If Lady Janet, Sir, would be kind enough to receive the company," 
murmured Phillis, softly. 
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" Pooh, man, it is of no consequence !" said Linton, rougUy, lus mind 
dwelling on a very different theme. " Let who will play host or hostess." 

" Perhaps you would come down yourself soon, Sir ?" asked Phillis, who 
read in the impatience of Linton's manner the desire to be alone, and coupled 
that desire with some mysterious purpose. 

" Yes, leave me, Phillis ; I'm going to dress," said he, hurriedly. " Has 
he returned yet P" 

" No, Sir; and we expected him at five o'clock." 

" And it is now nine," said the other, solemnly \ " four hours later." 
It is very singular !" exclaimed Phillis, who was more struck by the 
altered expression of Linton's face than by the common-place fact he affected 
to marvel at. 

** Why singular P What is remarkable P That a man should be delayed 
some time on a business matter, particularly when there was no urgency to 
repair elsewhere P" 

''Nothing more common. Sir; only that Mr. Cashel said positively he 
should be here at five. He had ordered the cob pony to be ready for him— • 
a sign that he was going to pay a visit at the cottage." 

Linton made no reply, but his Hps curled into a smile of dark and ominous 
meaning. 

''Leave me, Phillis," said he, at length; "I shall be late, with all this 
cumbrous finery I am to wear." 

" Shall I send your man. Sir P" said Phillis, slyly eyeing him as he spoke. 

" Yes — no, Phillis— not yet. I'll ring for him later." 

And with these words Linton seated himself in a large chair, apparently 
unconscious of the other's presence. 

Mr. Phillis withdrew noiselessly— but not far— for after advancing a few 
steps along the corridor, he cautiously returned, and listened at the door. 

Linton sat for a few seconds, as if listening to the other's retreating foot 
steps ; and then, noiselessly arising from his chair, he approached the door 
of the chamber, at which, with bent-down head, Phillis watched. With a 
sudden jerk of the handle Linton threw open the door, and stood before the 
terrified menial. 

" I was afraid you were ill. Sir. I thought your manner was strange." 

" Not half so strange as this conduct, Mr. Phillis," said Linton, slowly, 
as he folded his arms composedly on his breast. " Come in." He pointed, 
as he spoke, to the room; but Phillis seemed reluctant to enter, and made 
a gesture of excuse. " Come in. Sir," said Linton, peremptorily ; and he 
obeyed. Linton immediately lodged the door, and placed the key upon the 
chimney-piece ; then deliberately seating himself full in front of the other, he 
stared at him long and fixedly. " So, Sir," said he, at length, " you have 
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thought fit to become a -spy upon my actions. Now, there is font one amende 
you can make for such treachery ; which is, to confess finnkiy and openly 
^diat it is you want to know, anid what moll mystery is puzzling your puny 
intelligence, and making your nights sleepless. Tell me this candidly, and 
rU answer as freely." 

" I have really nothing to confess. Sir. I was fearful lest you were 
unwell. I thought — ^it was mere fancy, perhaps — ^that you were flurried 
and peculiar this morning; and this impression distressed me so, that — 
that " 

" That you deemed fit to watch me. Be is so. I have few secrets from 
any one— I have none from my friends. You shall hear, therefore, what — 
without my knowing it— has mad^ne appear unusually agitated. It was my 
intention to leave this house to-morrow, Hiillis, and in the preparation for 
my departure I was ananging my letters and papers, among which I found ^ 
a very considerable quantity that prudence would consign to the flames— 
that is to say, if prudence were to be one-sided, and had only regard for the 
interests of one individual where there were two concerned. In plain lan- 
guage, Phillis, I was just about to bum the mass of documents which 'fill 
that iron safe, and which it were to the hononr and credit of Mr. Phillis 
should be reduced to charcoal as speedily as may be, the same being nothing 
more nor less than the accounts of that ' honest steward,' pinned to the real 
and bona fide bills of Mr. Gashel's tradespeople. There are, it is true, 
strange little discrepancies between the two, doubtless capable of satis- 
factory explanation, but which, to plain-thinking men like myself, are 
difficidt to reconcile ; and in some one or two instances — ^a wine merchant's 
account, for example, and a saddler's bill — savour somewhat of that indis- 
creet procedure people call forgery. What a mistake — what an inadvertence, 
Phillis!" 

There was something of almost coaxing familiarity in the way Linton 
uttered the last words ; and Phillis grew sick at hc»rt as he listened to 
them. 

" A moment more, an instant later, and I had thrown them into the 
fire ; but your footsteps, as you walked away, sounded too purpose-like ; 
you were so palpably honest, that I began to suspect you. Eh, Phillis, was 
I right P» 

Plullis essayed a smile, but his features only aecomplished a ghastly grin. 

" I will keep them, therefore, where they are^" said Linton. " These im- 
pulses of rash generosity are very costly pleasures ; and there is no such 
good practical economy as to husband one's confidence." 

*' Fm sure. Sir, I never thought 1 should have seen the day—" 
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" Go oil, man ; don't falter. What day do yao. mean ? that on which you 
hud attempted to outwit me I' or, that on which I should show yon all tiie 
peril of your attempting it f Ay, and there is peril, Mr. Phillis : a fdoi^ 
whose punishment is transportation for life, is no'smaU offence." 

" Oh, Sir ! — oh, Mr. Linton ! forgire me,*' cried the other, in i^B most 
abject voice. "I always believed that my devotion 'to your interests would 
dtiim your protection." 

" I never promised to further unything that was base or dishonest," said 
Linton, with an air of assumed morality. 

"You opened and read letters ihat "were addxtssed io another; you 
spied his actions, and kept watch upon all his doings ; you wrote letters 
in his name, and became possessed ^of every secret «f his life by treachery; 
you " 

** Don't 1;alk so loud, Phillis ; say all you have to say to me J' 
Oh dear. Sir, forgive me the burst of passion. I never meant it. My 
temper carried me away in spite of me." And he burst into tears as he 
spoke. 

" What a dangerous temper, that may at any moment make a Mon of its 
owner ! Go, Phillis, there is no need of more between us. You know me, 
I abnost persuaded myself that I knew you. But if I know anything, it is 
this" — here he approached, and laid his hand solemnly on the other's shoul- 
der^"that I would make hell itself the punishment of him who injured me, 
were I even to share it with him." 

Fhillis's knees smote each other with terror at the look that accompanied 
these words ; they were spoken witiiout passion or vehemence, but there was 
that in their tone that thrilled to his inmost heart. Powerless, and over- 
come by his emotions, he could not stir from the spot: he wanted to make 
explanations and Excuses, but all his ingenuity deserted him ; he tried to 
utter vows of attachment and fidelity, but shame was too strong for him there 
also. He would have resorted to menace itself rather than remain silent^ 
but he had no courage for such a hazardous course. Linton appeared to 
read in turn each change of mood that passed across the other's mind ; 
and, after waiting as it were to enjoy the confusion under which he suffered, 
said: 

" Just so, Phillis ; it is a sad scrape you fell into ; but when a man be- 
comes bankrupt either in fame or fortune, it is but loss of time to bei^ail the 
past ; the wiser course is to start in business again, and make a character 
by a good dividend. Try that plan. Qood-by I" 

These words were a command ; and so Phillis understood them, as, with 
an humble bow, he left the room. Linton again locked the door, and draw- 
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ing the table to a part of the room from which no eavesdropper at the door 
could detect it, he once more sat down at it. His late scene with Phillis 
had left no traces upon his memory I such events were too insignificant to 
claim any notice beyond the few minutes they occupied ; his thoughts were 
now upon the greater game, where all his fortune in life was staked. He 
took out the key, which he always wore round his neck, and placed it in the 
lock : at the same instant the clock on the chimney-piece struck ten. He 
sat still, listening to the .strokes ; and when they ceased, he muttered, ''Ay, 
mayhap cold enough ere this!" A slight shuddering shook him as he 
uttered these words, and a dreamy reverie seemed to gather around him; 
but he arose, and walking to the window, opened it. The fresh breeze of the 
night rallied him almost at once, and he closed the sash and returned to his 
place. 

''To think that 1 should hold within my hands the destinies of those 
whom most of all the world I hate !" muttered he, as he turned the key and 
threw back the lid. The box was empty ! With a wild cry, like the accent 
of intense bodily pain, he sprang up and dashed both hands into the vacant 
space, and then held them up before his eyes, like one who could not credit 
the evidence of his own senses. The moment; was a terrible one, and for a 
few seconds the staring eyeballs and quivering lips seemed to threaten the 
access of a fit ; but reason at last assumed the mastery, and he sat down 
before the table and leaned his head upon it to think. Twice before in life 
had it been his lot to lose a whole fortune at one turn of the die, but never 
before had he staked all the revengeful feelings of his bad heart; which, 
baffled in their flow, now came back upon himself. 

He sat thus for nigh an hour ; and when he arose at last, his features 
were worn as though by a long illness ; and as he moved his fingers through 
his hair, it came away in masses, like that of a man after fever. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
So, then, -we meet at last — Harold. 

As the rooms began to fill with company, costumed in every variety that 
taste, fancy, or absurdity could devise, many were surprised that neither 
was there a host to bid them welcome, nor was there any lady to perform 
the accustomed honours of reception. The nature of the entertainment, to 
a certain extent, took off from the awkwardness of this want. In a mas- 
querade, people either go to assume a part, or to be amused by the repre- 
sentation of others, and are less dependent on the attentions of the master 
or mistress of the house ; so that, however struck at first by the singularity 
of a fite without the presence of the giver, pleasure, ministered to by its 
thousand appliances, overcame this feeling, and few ever thought more of 
him beneath whose roof they were assembled. 

The rooms were splendid in their decoration, lighted " a giomo,*^ and or- 
namented with flowers of the very rarest kind. The music consisted of a cele- 
brated orchestra and a regimental band, who played alternately ; the guests, 
several hundred in number, were all attired in fancy costumes, in which 
every age and nation found its type ; while characters from well-known fic> 
tions abounded, many of them adioirably sustained, and dressed with a pomp 
and splendour that told the wealth of the wearers. 

It was truly a brilliant scene ; brilliant as beauty, and the glitter of 
gems, and waving of plumes, and splendour of dress could make it. The 
magic impulse of pleasure communicated by the crash of music — ^the bril- 
liant glare of wax-lights — ^the throng — ^the voices — ^the very atmosphere, 
tremulous with sounds of joy, seemed to urge on all there to give themselves 
up to enjoyment. There was a boundless, lavish air, too, in all the arrange- 
ments. Servants in gorgeous liveries served refreshments of the most ex- 
quisite kind. Little children, dressed as pages, distributed bouquets, 
bound round with lace of Valenciennes or Brussels, and occasionally fas- 
tened by strings of garnets or pearls. A jet d^eau of rose-water cooted the 
air of the conservatory, and diffused its delicious freshness through the 
atmosphere. There was something princely in the scale of the hospitality; 
and from every tongue words of praise and wonder dropped at each 
moment. 
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Even Lady Janet, whose enthusiasm seldom rose much above the zero, 
confessed that it was a magnificent fete ; adding, by way of compensation 
for her eulogy, "and worthy of better company." 

Mrs. White was in ecstasies with everything, even to the cherubs in pink 
gauze wings who handed round sherbet, and whom she pronounced quite 
"classical" The Kennyfecks were in the seventh heaven of delight; 
affecting little airs of authority to the servants, and showing the strangers, 
by a hundred little devices, that all the magnificence around was no new thing 
to ihm. Miss Kennyfeck, as the Queen of Madagascar, was a most beautiful 
savage ; while Olivia appealed aa the fiyr " GabrieUe " — a sfyinkimatian to 
Sir Harvey, whose dress, as Hraii lY.^ w<m universaladmiration. Tlmi tiieie 
weiethe ordinary nnmber of Turka^ Jews, Sailors, Giroassians, 6reek9,High^ 
land Ghififia, and Indian Jugglers ; "Jim" figuring as & Newmadoet " Jock," 
to the unbounded delight, and wonderment of every " Sub " in the room. 

If in many quarters the questaon ran, "Where is Mr.. CaahelP" or, 
"Which is he?" Lady Janet had despatched Sir Andrew, attired aa a 
" Moonahee," to find out Linton for her; " He is certain to know every one 
here : tell him to come to me at onne," said idie, sitting down near a. door- 
way to watch the oompany. 

While Lady Janet is waiting for him— who, better than, any other,, could 
e}q[>lain the myst^ous meaning of many a veiled figure, unravel the hidden 
wickedness of aveiy chanee allusion, or expound liie secret malice of each 
calembourg or jesir-4et us track his wanderings, and follow him as he goes. 

Throwing a large dbak over his briUiant dres», Linton made his way by 
many a by-stair and obaeure passage to the back of the theatre, by ^ch 
the aecret approach led to Gadbud's dressing-room. Often as he had trod 
that way before, never had he done so in the same state of intense ^dte- 
ment. With the loss of the papers, he saw before him not alone the defeat 
of every hope he mirtnied, but discovery, shame, and. min ! He whose 
whole giune in life waft to wield power over others,, now saw himself in the 
graq» of some one, to whom he had not the slightest due. At one moment 
]ii& snqnoions pointed to Gashel himself then to Tiemay, and lastly^ to 
Phillis.. Eoaaibly rage has .no bittwer moment tiian that in< ^ch an habi- 
tual deooivBr of otiuna fimt finda himsdf in tiis. toils of keaehei^. There 
wns over hi» mind* besidos^ tiiat supMatitioua tarcoi^ that to unbelieving-in- 
tellecta stsoda- in. place: of religion^ which told him that luck had Umed 
with him ; that fortone, soiong favourable, had changed: at last; and that, 
in hia own phrase, "tiie nm. had set in against him." Now, a half^uttered 
eorse would burst fiom his lips ov«r the foolhardiness tiiat had made him 
so dilatory^ and not anfiond him to reap the harvest when it was ripe ; now. 
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a deep4)ieatlied vow» ihak if fate wem propitioiiB once again, no matter how 
short the inteml, he would strike hi» blow, oome what might of it. Some- 
times he blamed himself for having deserted the safe and easj^road to min 
by play, for the ambitions conrse he had followed; at other times he in- 
veighed against his folly for not carrying off Mary Leicester before Gaahd 
had acquired any intimacy at tiie cottage. Burning and half^naddened with 
this conflict of regrets and hopes, he touched the spring, mored bai^ the 
panel, and entered Gashd's room. 

His first oare was to see that the door from the corridor was seemed on 
the inside ; his next, to close the shutters and draw the curtains. These 
done, he lighted the candles on iiie table, and proceeded to make a syste- 
matic seardi through the entire chamber. " It is my hist visit here," said 
he to himself; must take care to do my work deanly." A mass of 
papers had been that morning left behind him by Gashel, most of them legal 
documents referring to his transactions with Hoare ; but some were memo- 
randa of his intentions respecting Gorngan, and plainly showing ihsk Gashel 
well remembered he had never completed his assignment to Linton. " If 
Eeane's hand has not faltered," muttered he, " Master Eoland's memory 
will not be taxed in this world at least; but where to discover the deed? 
that is the question." In his anxiety on this head, he ransacked drawois 
and cabinets with wild and furious haste, strewing their contents around 
him, or wantonly throwing them on the fire. With false keys for evwy 
lock, he opened the most secret depositories — scarce glancing at letteis 
which at any other time he had devoured with interest. Many were from 
Lady Eilgoff, warning Gashel against him; his own name, seen passingly, 
would arrest his attention for a second, but the weightier interest soon in- 
tervened, and he would throw the papers from him with contempt. " How 
shrewd! how very canning!" muttered he, once or twic^ as his gianoe 
caught some suspicion, some assumed due to his own motives, in her well^ 
known handwriting. Baffled by the unsuccessful result of his seardi^. he 
stood in the midst of tiie floor, surrounded by op^ boxes, the contents of 
which were strewn on every side ; rage and disappointment were depicted 
in his features; and, a» his clenched hand struck the table, his whole ex- 
pression became demoniac. Gurses and deep blasphemiea fell from his half- 
moving lips, as he stood insensible to everything save the wreck of his long*- 
cherished hope. 

Let us turn from him to another, in whose fortunes we an more inte- 
rested. Boland Gashel, after parting with Enrique^ hastened on towaids 
Tubbermore; hb thoughts engaged on evny topic save that which might 
be supposed to oocopy the mind of a host at sooh. a. time. Pleaanre 
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assuredly held a weaker hold npon him than the thirst for yengeance, and 
the ardent longing to throw off the thraldom of that servitude he had en- 
iured too long. 

It was only by observing the long string of carriages, whose lamps flashed 
and disappeared at intervals among the trees, that he remembered anything 
of the fHe^ and bethought him of that character of entertainer he, at the 
moment, should have been performing. There seemed to him a terrible in- 
consistency between his own thoughts and that scene of pleasure ! — ^between 
the object in pursuit of which so many were hastening with furious speed, 
and that to which his slower steps were leading him I 

" There can be but one amende for such infamous conduct," muttered he ; 

he shall pay it with his life's blood." And as he spoke, he opened the do- 
cuments which Enrique had given him, and endeavoured to read them : the 
dusky shadows of the fast-falling night prevented him, and he stood for some 
minutes lost in thought. 

One of the papers, he was aware, bore the forged signature of his name ; 
the other, whose antique form and massive seal bespoke an importance far 
greater, he tried again and again to decipher, but in vain. As he was thus 
occupied, he chanced to look up, and suddenly perceived that a stream of light 
issued from beneath the shutters of his own dressing-room, the door of which 
he had himself locked at his departure, taking the key along with him. 
Enrique's words flashed across his memory at once. It was Linton was 
there ! " At his old work again," muttered he, in deep anger ; " but it shall 
be for the last time." A moment of coming peril was all that Cashel needed 
to elicit the resources of his character. The courage tried in many a danger 
supplied him with a calm foresight, which the ordinary occasions of life 
rarely or never called fortL He bethought him that it were best at such a con- 
juncture to deposit the sealed document in some place of safety ere he went 
forth upon an enterprise the result of which must be doubtful : for all pur- 
poses of confronting Linton it were sufficient to take the forged deed along 
with him. These were conclusions formed as rapidly as they occurred, and 
acted upon no less speedily; for, folding up the parchment; he inserted it 
into a cleft in an aged elm-tree, noting well the spot, and marking all the 
signs by which he would be able to return to it. His next thought was, how 
to reach his chamber : to enter the house at such a time undiscovered, was 
of course out of the question; he would be seen and recognised at once, 
and then there would be an end for ever of all the secrecy by which he 
hoped to cover the proceedings with Linton. 

It neither suited his inclinations nor hb phms that the world should be a 
party to his vengeance. ''Let them discover it when it is over," said he, 
" but let them not be able to interfere with its course." All approach to 
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his dressing-room through the house being thus impracticable, nothing re- 
mained but to reach it from without. The chamber was in the second story 
of the building, at a great height from the ground ; but the walls were here 
covered with thick ivy of ancient growth, and by this Gashel resolved to 
make the attempt. 

l^Q act was not devoid of danger; but there are times when peril is a 
relief to the mad conflict of thought, and this was such a moment to GasheL 
In an instant he made himself ready for the attempt, and with an activity 
that many a danger had tested, began the ascent. There are dccasions 
when rashness is safety, and now, the headlong intrepidity of Eoland's 
attempt proved its security, for at each step, as the ivy gave way beneath 
his grasp or his footing, by an upward spring he reached another spot, which 
in its turn broke with his weight : every instant the danger increased, for 
the &ail tendrils grew weaker as he ascended, and beneath him the jagged 
and drooping branches hung down in ruinous disorder. By one bold 
spring he reached the window-sill, and after a momentary stru^le, in which 
his athletic frame saved him from certain death, he gsdned a footing upon 
the stone, and was able to see what was passing within the room. 

At a table coveredNdth papers and open letters Linton sat, searching 
with eager haste for the missing documents ; open boxes and presses on 
eveiy side, rifled of their contents, were seen, some of which lay in disordered 
masses upon the floor— some in charred heaps within the fender. As the 
light fell upon his features, Cashel remarked that they were lividly pale — 
the very lips were colourless ; his hands, too, trembled violently as they 
moved among the papers, and his mouth continued to be moved by short 
convulsive twitches. To Eoland these signs of suffering conveyed a perfect 
ecstasy of pleasure. That careworn, haggard face— that tremulous cheek 
and lustreless eye, were already an instalment of his vengeance. 

There was one box which contained many of Gashel's early letters, when 
he was following the wild buccaneering Ufe of the West ; and this, secured 
by a lock of peculiar construction, Linton had never succeeded in opening. 
It stood before him, as with a last effort he tried every art upon it. The 
hinges alone seemed to offer a prospect of success, and he was now endea- 
vouring to remove the fastenings of these. With more of force than skill, 
for defeat had rendered him impatient, Linton had already loosened the lid, 
when Cashel burst open the sash with one vigorous blow, and leaped into 
the room. 

The terrible crash of the shattered window made Linton spring round; 
and there he stood^ confronted with the other — each, motionless and silent. 
In Gashd's steady, miuily form there was a very world of indignant con- 
tempt ; and Linton met the gaze with a look of deadly hatred. All the 
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^SusmsMkiD. hj wiuah he oonld cmer over a treodiety «(; aa end; Im 
dneit ma no kmger of hbb^ jmd he stood forth in the full oounge <d hk 
seMxdEeliiBir— boM^ steady, and aanired. 

"Thm uSmto of no exeuse— no pilliation," Hud Oflsheil, as he fioinied'to 
the open letters and papers which covered the floor ; and althongh !lhB 
wotda were uttered oaLmlj, ikej wero more discooaBrtBig than if given with 
poflnanate vehflmence. 

I never thought of mj/' replied liBton, ooUecteAy. 

" So masti the better. Sir. It seem to me, frankness is the only vepBA- 
tinn yon can make for past infamy 1" 

''It may be the only one yon will be deposed to aak for,*' said lanbaDf 
SBterii^giy. 

€arittl.gfewtey ved. To taunt him with want of oonrage was some- 
thing to nnezpeetral— for idiich he iTas so tota% unprepared— -that he lost 
his 8elf<f08BeBsiQii, and in a pa ssionate tone exobiimed : 

''Is ^ ^ who dare to say this to meF—^Uy whose infamy has need but 
to be published abroad, to make eveiy one who calls himself * GenttemaB* 
shun your very cootaet!" 

''^Hus punetilionB reverenee for honour does infinite credit to your buo- 
oancer education," said linton, wbose eyes sparkled with malignant deMg^ 
at the angry passion he bad snooeeded in evoking. ''The fideodship of 
escaped feiou must httre a wondrous inflnenoe upon refinement/' 

" JBnongh, Sir I'' said CUieL '* fiow came yon into the room, aooee the 
key of it is in my podiet?*' 

" Were I to inform yon," said linteo, ''yon would acknowieii^ it wns 
by a nmch more l^;itimate mode tbaa that bf whidi y^ effieeted your en- 
tnine." 

"You shall decide which is to pfaasanter, tiien!"t!ried Oashel, as he 
tore open the window, aad advanced in a menacing manner towards the 

''Ttkjd leare, Oeshel,'' said lanton, m a hm, dei&eEate voice ; *'I am 
snned!" 

And while he spoko, he pkced one hand wdthin the brdwt of his coat, and 
held it there. Quick as was the motioai, it was not sudden enough to 
escape the dlsshing eye of Boland, who sprang upon him, and seized his 
wiist with a grasp tlwt nearly jammed tiie bones together. 

"Provoke me a little further," cried he, "and, by Heaven ! I'll not give 
you the dmiee or chanee of safety, but hurl you from that window as I 
would the raesaest housebreaker." 

^'Lat me free— let me loose, Sk," said liatoD, in a low, weak voice. 
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y^rhkh. passion, not fear, had reduced to a mere whi^r. "Xou tshall have 
the satisfaction yon aim at, when, and how, you jdease." 

"By daylight to-morrow, at the boat-qnay beside the lake." 

" Agreed. There is no need of witnesses^-^we nnderatuid each other." 
. "Be it so. Be true to your word, and none shall Iwar from me the 
reasons of onr meeting, nor what has occurred hsie thie might." 

" I care not if all the world knew it," said linton, inaokufcly ; "I came 
in quest of a lost document— one, which I had my xeaaons to suspect had 
fallen into your possession." 

" And of whose^forgery I have the proofs," wd Oaahe], as opening the 
deed, he held it up before Linton's eyes. " Do you see that ?" 

"And do you know, Cashel," cried Linton, aasnmisg a voloe of «low and 
most deliberate utterance, "that your own ti^ to this propeity is aa yalne- 
less and as worthless as that document you hold there ? Do yon jcnow that 
there is in existence a paper which, produced in m open eigmit of }uatice> 
would reduce you to beggary, and stamp you, faeudso^ as an impostor ? It 
may be that you are well aware of that fact ; and that Us seam means by 
which you have possessed yourself of what was min^ has deliicared into 
your hands this rkluable paper. But tiie sabtlety is thrown away ; / am 
cognisant of its existence; / have even showA it to another; and on me 
it depends whether you liye here as a nnster, oar walk fovth ia all the eji- 
posure of a cheat." 

The na^re of this announcement, its possible truth, added to the con- 
summate e ff ro n tery of him vriio made it, eoniribfited to render Cashel 
silent, for he was actually stunned hj what he heard. lintoa amr the 
effect, but mistook its import. He beUenred iis&t some -thought q£ a com* 
promise was passing through a mind where Tcngeanee alone pBedominated; 
and in this error he drew nearer to him, and in a voise of oool and cahn 
persuasion added : 

*'T1iat you could pibt the course iihron^ fdl these difficulties, jio one 
knows better than yonrself to be impossible. There is bni one living able 
to do so, and I am tiiat one.** 

Cashel started back, and Linton went on : 

'^There is no question of friendship between us bare. B is a matter of 
pure interest and mutual convenience that binds us. Agree to my teims, 
and you are still the owner of the estate ; reject them, and you are as poor 
as poverty and exposure can make you:" 

" Scoundrel !" said Cashel. It was all that he conld uttor : the folness of 
his passion had nearly choked him, as, taking a heavy liding-gloye from the 
table, he struck Linton with it across the fim "If there be any manhood 
in such a wretch, let this provoke it !" 

o2 
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Linton's hand grasped the weapon he carried within his coat, bat with a 
quick, short stroke Gashel struck down his arm, and it fell powerless to his 
side. 

" You shall pay dearly for this— dearly, by Heaven !" cried Linton, as he 
retired towards the door. « 

** Go, Sir," said Cashel, flinging it wide open, "and go quickly, or I may 
do that I should be sorry for." 

" You have done that you will be sorry for, if it costs me my life's blood 
to buy it.'' And with these words, delivered in a voice guttural from rage, 
Linton disappeared, and Gashel stood alone in the centre of the room, over- 
whelmed by the terrible conflict of his passions. 

The room littered with papers — ^the open boxes scattered on every side — 
his own hands cut and bleeding from the broken glass of the window — ^his 
dress torn from the recent exertion — were evidences of the past; and it 
seemed as though, without such proofs, he could not credit his memory, as 
to events so strange and stunning. 

To restore something like order to his chamber, as a means of avoiding 
the rumours that would be circulated by servants ; to write some letters — 
the last, perhaps, he should ever indite ; to dress and appear among his com- 
pany; to send for some one with whom] he might confer as to his affairs — 
such were the impulses that alternately swayed him, and to which he yielded 
by turns ; now, seating himself at Ids table ; fiow, hastening hither and 
thither, tossing over the motley livery of distasteful pleasure, or handling, 
with the rapture of revenge, the weapons by which he hoped to wreak his 
vengeance. The only fear that dwelt upon his mind was, lest Linton should 
escape him— lest, by any accident, this, which now appeared the great 
business of his life, should go unacquitted. Sometimes he reproached him- 
self for having postponed the hour of vengeance, not knowing what chances 
might intervene, what accidents interrupt the course of his sworn revenge. 
Fortune, wealth, station, love itself had no hold upon him ; it was that mad 
frame of mind where one sole thought predominates, and, in its mastery, 
makes all else subordinate. Would Linton be true to the rendezvous P — 
Gould such a man be a coward P — ^Would he compass the vengeance he had 
threatened by other means ? were questions that constantly occurred to his 
mind. 

If the sounds of music and the clangour of festivity did break in upon 
this mood from time to time, it was but to convey some indistinct and 
shadowy impression of the inconsistency between his sad. brooding and the 
scene by which he was surrounded — ^between the tei[jHbl« conflict within 
him, and the wild gaiety of those who wasted no thought upon him. 
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CHAPTER XXVT. 

Amid their feasting and their joy 
A ciy of Blood !" was heard. 

It was past midniglit, and the scene within the walls of Tubbermore was 
one of the most bnlliant festivity. All that could fascinate by beauty— all 
that could dazzle by splendour, or amuse by femcy, or enliven by wit, were 
there, stimulated by that atmosphere of pleasure in which they moved. 
Lovdiness elevated by costume — ^grace rendered more attractive by the 
licensed fireedom of the hour — gaiety exalted into exuberant joyousness by 
the impulse of a thousand high-beating hearts — ^passed and repassed, and 
mingled together, till they formed that brilliant assemblage wherein in- 
dividuality is lost, and the memory carries away nothing but dreamy images 
of enjoyment, visions of liquid eyes and silky tresses, of fedr rounded arms 
and fairy feet, with stray syllables that linger on the ear and vibrate in the 
heart for many a long year to come. 

It wodd have been difficult to imagine that one, even one, amid that 
gorgeous throng, had any other thought than pleasure, so headlong seemed 
the impulse of enjoyment. In vain the moralist might have searched for 
any trace of that care which is believed to be the unceasing burden of 
humanity. Even upon those who sustained no portion of the brilliancy 
around them, pleasure had set its seal. Lady Janet herself wondered, and 
admired, and stared, in an ecstasy of delight she could neither credit nor 
comprehend. It was true, Linton's absence— unaccountable," as she 
called it — was a sad drawback upon her ezgoyment. Yet her own shrewd- 
ness enabled her to penetrate many a mystery, and detect beneath the 
dusky folds of more than one domino those who a few moments previous 
had displayed themselves in aU the splendour of a gorgeous costume. 

In vain did Lord Charles Erobisher cover his Tartar dress with a Lap- 
lander's cloak and hood, to follow Miss Meek unnoticed. In vain did 
Upton abandon his royalty as Henri IV. for a Dominican's cowl, the better 
to approach a certain fair nun with dark blue eyes : Lady Janet whispered, 
"Take care, Olivia," as she passed her. Even Mrs. Leicester White, 
admirably disguised as a Gipsy Eortune-teller, did not dare to speculate upon 
Lady Janet's " future"— possibly, out of fear of her "present." Mr. 
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Howie alone escaped detection, as, dressed to represent the Obelisk of the 
''Luqsor,'' he stood immovable in the middle of the room, listening to 
everybody, and never supposed to be anything but an inanimate ornament of 
the saloon. 

It was only when a minuet was about to be formed, and a question arose 
as to whether the obelisk could not be removed, that the Egyptian monu- 
ment was seen slowly sidling off amidst the company, to the great amuse- 
ment of all who had not opened their confidences beneath its shadow. Eor 
an instant, the laughter th^t circulated in. many a distant group was directed 
to this quarter, and bursts of merriment were excited by the absurdity of 
tile incideirt. Witii 1^ mysterious insdnet by which moodft of joy or 
grief «m perpetuated ftom heart to heart, till eadi in a crowded aaBenUy 
is moved as is his neighbour, the w^ole room, akodc witk can?nlane 
laioghter. It was just then--Hit the Tery momoit wiien boiDuDew pleaBoie 
filled every mnue of foeling*— a tbTiMe cry, shrill and paeraiog^ haoA upoa 
tlie air. All was bIhU— «till as a lone olnireh at nd^iighti. Each, gne^ 
upon tiie other, as if silently asking, had he heazd the sound P Agun it 
came, louder and neaief ; and liien a long, loud, swelling chast rang out^ 
wild and femtic as it rose, till it died away in a cadence of the very saddest 
and dreariest irwaning. 

*' What is it ?--What can it be f" were uttered by many in broken voices ; 
while others, too much terrified to speak, sank half fainting upoiL tiieir 
seats, their colourless cheeks and livid lips in terrible eontraid; to thair gay 
attire. 

''There!— listen to it again I— Qood Heaven! what can it be ?" 

"It's a death 'keen!'" said a oountiy gentiemao, a magistrate named 
Goring; " something must have happened among the peopie !" 

And now, none knew from what quarter arising, or by whcan spc^en, but 
the dreadful word " Mtnu»BB" was heard tkxragh the n>om« Many isaaad 
forth to ask for tidi&gs ; some, stayed to assure and rally the drooping 
courage others; some, again« divested of the ^matiay,'' moved kar- 
riedly about, seeking for this one or that. All was tenor, eonfasioo, and 
dismay^. 

Oh, here is Mr. Linton !" ciied several, as, wdtk his domzBO on his 
aim, pale, and like one ierror-stmd:, be €mtered the room. *^ What is it, 
Mr Linton ? Do yon know whsA has happened 

^ Get Mrs. Eennyfeok and the girls away," whispered he to a fiiend, 
huniedly; <<M l^iem sometiiixiig-HUiything'--^ 

''What !" exdaimed Meek, to whom liaton had wkiaperod soamthiag, 
but in a voice too tow to be (dearly audible. 

" £ennyfeck is murdered !" said Linton, kmder. 
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id i£ &e toRttfe tidingB hid floated on tiie air, in u imAani it was on 
every tongue, and vibrating in eveijear ; and then, in liaartrending screaiM 
o£ pasBKMiate giief , thn eij of the widow and her ddldrem hunt fortfa, cry 
foUawmg cry in wild snoocBBion. Seized wi& an hgpateciff paras^am, Mn« 
K anayfeek was earned. to her roeoi; while of her dan^iterB, the ekter nt 
BMite, qpeechkai^ and, ta all seemiiif^ inaenwble ; the joonger, atnigi^^iiag^iB 
convulsive passion to go to her father. 

What a scene was that! Bow diBHiM to maiic tiie symbok of levil^^ 
the dBBarationa by which fleasnre would mock the stem realities of life — 
surrounded at they now were by aufoing and sonow ! to see the groupaaa 
i^y i^od ; some mi n i i farin g to one who had Untied, otfaen oanvenkg in 
low and eager whispem. The joyous smiles, the bright glaneea, were goR, 
aft though they had bean by mtaks assumed at will; tears funowed their 
channels through the deep range, and convnlaive eoba broke from benmtii 
CQBBefai where joy alone had vibrated before. While in the ball-room the 
aona was one of terror and dismay, a few had withdrawn into a small 
apartment adjoining the garden, to consult upon what the emergency might 
leqnire. These wore dcMm together by linton, and included Sir Andrew 
MaeFarline, the Chief Jnsticei, Miaek, and a few otfaeza of leaser note. In a 
few words Linton informed them that he heaod the tichngs as he passed 
thnMigh the hall ; that a peasant^ taking the mountain path to SoariiT, had 
come upon the spot where the mnzder was oomnattod, and found the body 
atilLwBzm, butlifebaa — -''he alao found this wei^Qn, the bore of whidi was 
ditty from a. reoeat discharge as he took it up." 

Why, this pistol is Mr^ GashePar exchdmed Sir Andrew, ezamiamg 
the stock closely ; "I know it perfectly— I have fired with it myself a Iran- 
died times." 

'^Impossible* my dear Sir Andrew'" aded Lintan* eagerly. ^^Toannst 
be mistaken." 

''Where is Mr. CaahelP" Mkedthe Chief Justice. 

" No one seems to know," replied Linton. "At a very early hour tins 
morning he left this in. company with poor Kennyfedc It would appear 
that they wesre not on best of terms together; at lent, some of the 
servants overheard angry woods pass between them as they drove away.'* 

''Let us cali these people before us," said Sir Andrew. 

"Not at present, Sir. It woidd be premature and indinroe^" intsr- 
poaed the Judge. Then, tondng to Ianton» he added, '' Well, Siz^ and after 
thatP" 

" After that we have no tidings of either of them." 
"Til swear to the pistol, onyhow," said Sur Andmr, who sat ateiag'at 
the weapon, and turning it about in every direction. 
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" Of what nature were the differences between Cashel and Eemiyfeck 
supposed to be f " asked Meek of Linton. 

It is impossible to collect, from the few and broken sentences which have 
been reported; possibly, dissatisfaction on Gashel's part at the difficulty of 
obtaining money; possibly, some misunderstanding about his intentions le- 
garding one of the girls, whom the Kennyfecks were silly enough to suppose 
he was going to marry/' 

A slight tap at the door here arrested their attention. It was Mr. PhiUis, 
who came to say that footsteps had been heard in Mr. Gashel's dressing- 
room, although it was well known he himself had not returned. 

" Might he not have returned and entered the room unseen, Sir ?" said the 
Chief Justice, who cast a shrewd and piercing look upon the valet. 

" Scarcely, my Lord, since he is known to every servant in the house, and 
people are passing and repassing in every directbn." 

But there is every reason to believe that he has not returned at all," 
interposed Linton. It is some one else has been heard in his dressing- 
room." 

" Would it not be as well to despatch messengers to Drumcoologan," said 
Meek, " and assure ourselves of Gashel's safety P Up to this we are ignorant 
if he have not shared the fate of poor Kennyfeck." 

The very suggestion I was about to make. I'll take Fhillis along with 
me, and set out this instant," cried Linton. 

We shall miss your assistance greatly here, Sir," said the Chief Justice. 
"Your Lordship overvalues my poor ability; but I will hasten to the 
utmost, and be soon back again." And thus saying, he left the room, fol- 
lowed by Phillis. 

"There must be an inquest at once," said the Chief Justice. "The 
Coroner has power to examine witnesses on oath; and it seems to me that 
some clue to the affair will present itself." 

" As to this room, don't you think it were proper to inquire if any one be 
really within it P" asked Meek. 

Yes ; we will proceed thither together," replied the Judge. 

" I canna be mistaken in the pistol ; Til swear to that," chimed in Sir 
Andrew, whose whole thoughts were centred on that object. 

" Well, Mr. Goring," said Meek, as that gentleman advanced to meet 
them in the corridor, " have you obtained any clue to this sad affair P" 

The magistrate drew near, and whispered a few words in the other's ear. 
Meek started, and grasped the speaker's arm convulsively; then, after a 
pause, said, " Tell the Chief Justice." Mr. Goring approached, and said 
something in a low voice to the Judge. 
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" Be cautioTi8, Sir; take care to whom you mention these circumstanoes^ 
; lest they be bruited about before we can examine into them/' said the Chief 
^ Justice; then retiring into a window with Sir Andrew and Meek, he con- 
tinued : ** This gentleman has just informed me that the impress X>f 'a boot 
wilh a lligh heel has been discovered near the spot where the murder was 
committed ; which boot exactly tallies with that worn by Mr. Gashel." 
" The pistol is his ; I'll tak' my oath on that," muttered Sir Andrew. 
"Here's PhiUis coming back," said Meek. "What's the matter, 
PhillisP" 

" Mr. Linton sent me back, Sir, to say that the ivy which covered the 
wall on the east end of the house has been torn down, and seems to infer 
that some one must have climbed up it, to reach my master's dressing- 
room." 

" This is a very important circumstance," said the Chief Justice. " Let 
us examine the room at once." And so saying, he led the way towards it. 

Not a word was spoken as the party passed along the corridor and 
ascended the stairs ; each feared, even by a syllable, to betray the terrible 
suspicions that were haunting his mind. It was a solemn moment ; and so 
their looks and gestures bespoke it. The house itself had suddenly become 
silent ; scarce a sound was heard within that vast building, which so late 
had rung with revelry and joy. A distant door would clap, or a faintly- 
heard shriek from some one still suffering from the recent shock ; but all else 
was^hushed and still. 

"That is the room," said Meek, pointing to a door, beneath which, 
although it was now daybreak, a streaixi of light issued; and, slight as the 
circumstance was, the looks exchanged among the party seemed to give it a 
significance. 

The Chief Justice advanced and tapped at the door. Immediately a voice 
was heard from within that all recognised as Cashel's, asking, 
"Who's there?" 

" We want you, Mr. Cashel," said the Judge, in an accent which all the 
instincts of his habit had not rendered free from a slight tremor. 

The door was immediately thrown wide, and Roland stood before them. 
He had not changed his dress since his arrival, and his torn sleeve and 
blood-stained trousers at once caught every eye that was fixed upon him. 
The disorder, too, was not confined to his own haggard look; the room 
itself was Uttered with papers and letters, with clothes strewn carelessly in 
every direction; and, conspicuously amid all, an open pistol-case was seen, 
from which one of the weapons was missing. A mass of cliarred paper 
lay within the fender, and a great heap of paper lay, as it were ready for 
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banring, beade tl<i luiiili. ItereimfiiU time for tlune iviio sio^ 

to notiee all ^bsm particiilaa» ainoe neither spoke, but eaok gaxed oa tlie 

other in terrible HHfleitaiiiby> Gaiiiel wn tiie first to htesk the siienoe. 

'^Wtfl,' Sirs,, and he, in a voice tfastonly andTort aocltt oalin, **mmyr 
Mends so very uapiitieBt iii my abamoe tluit tibey «Hie to aa^wm iiLmf 
dressiDproom?** 

" The dceadMermt that IwjiiBtoemurod, Sir,* s^ ''makes 
apology f<Bt OQi iatrosion lumeoessaiy. We wn hut fsom datj^ Hr, Gnhel, 
not inclination, still less caprice." 

The soiennity of manner in ^noh he i^oke, axnk the gtave faces asoimd 
him oa cTCiy side, seemed to apprise Sohnd liiat bad iidbgs awaited Mni, 
and he looked eageriy to each £or an eaqtlnatioB. M length, as none 
spoke, he said : 

" Will no one Tonchsife to put an end' to this myatififlBtionP What, I 
pray, le tiiis erent that has happeaed f 

" Mr. Kennyfeck has been nmrdered,^ said the Judge. 

Boknd staggered badLwards, and grasped a duar for snppnrt Whn.F 
— Bxmf — WheraP^ said he, in a law vo»^ efvry aeosni of irinb 
toombled. 

All as yet is hidden hi myrtery. Sir. We knoamotibang beyond the £Mifc 
that his dead body iras disoofvred in the Qap oi Baaisaiore, and titat a 
pistol-shot had penetrated his brain." Sk Andreir graspod'tiw wqi^ca mme 
tightly as these words were uttered. 

'' Ton left <Ma in his company, Ifr. Cariiel P" ariced Gkringt 

'' Yes; we set ont at daybreak for Brameoologan, where an affair of hm- 
smess reqnired our presenee. We speat ikt whole of ^e di^- together, aaift 
as evening drew nigh, and our business had not been completed, I rea siar aii 
to hasten bade here, leaving him to follow whenever he could." 

" You have been on the best terms togetiier, I hc^eve P^* said Gorrag. 

" Stay— I cannot permit this," interposed the Chief Jiotiee, aaihorita- 
tively. " There must be notiiing done here wMdi is not strktly honomable 
as well as legal It is right that Mr. Gashd should andeiBtand that wha 
sn event of this nature has oceurred, no on^ howemr high his station, or 
unblemished his fisme, can daim OLemption from that aerutiny wladi the 
course of jnstioe demands ; and ihe perscms latest in the eompany of ^ 
deceased are more peeoliarly tiliose exposed to sndi inquiry. I woakl, 
tiierefore, caution him against answoing any qnestioBs here, which mi^F be 
prejudicial hereafter." 

" Do I understand yon aright^ my Lord P" sud Gadid, whoae whole finoBB 
trembled with agitation as he spoke.' " Do yoar worda imply that I stand 
here in the light of a suspected party P" 




^1 iDeni to say. Sir," sqtlied the Judge, tfait kSiif:t§JsfAt aad ob^ 
aoHibf reil tlie hi^aEjrof a onrne, the necoiattaii taigs the awmnnnity 
at laige among whw it; was enaoted, and tint tiiose -wiu^ were last seen k 
tin presence of tiie victim have the greateit obiigatiaiL to diBcoaimoi iStmi* 
aelf«s with the sad event." 

" Bat jcm stopped me lAaie about to <i& so,'* eiied Bdand, asgnly. 

" I oautioDed yon, rather, a^gouut aojr disdenirai widoh, wfaatmr your 
iuooeence, might augment saspioion against yon,** said the Judge, mildly* 

''These IlilinotioBs are to« subtle for me, my Lord. The insolt of sadi 
an accusation ou^ . to be enough, without the aggravatiou of chicsmry.** 
Than, tuning to Meek, Bohuid went oa—** lou, at lesat, aie above this 
meaniiess, and will listen to me patiently. Look bne.'* He took a sheet 
of paper as he spoke, and proceeded with a poa to mmck. out the direotioii of 
the two roads fi*om Drumcoologan to Tubbermore. " Here stands the vil- 
lage; the road by which we travelled in the morning takes this line, 
skirting the base of the mountain towards the north : the path by which I 
retnmed follows a shorter course, and after crossing a nttle rivulet hercj 
comes out at Eonismore, somewhere about this point." 

Just as Eoland's description reached thus far, a large drop of blood oozed 
from his wounded hand, and fell heavily upon the paper. There seemed 
something so terribly significant in its falling exactly on the very spot 
where the murdered body was found, that each looked at the other in 
anxioias dread; and then, as if with a common impulse, every eye was bent 
on Gashd, who, heart-sick with indignant angei^ tAood xmaUe to utter a 

wunl. 

" I pray you. Sir, do not misconstrue my advice," said the Judge, mildly, 

nor resent a counsel intended for your good. Ssieiy CTplaimtion yon may 
offer, hereafter, will be serviceable to your case ; every detail you enter iato^ 
now^ ancesaanly Tagu^ and nnmpported as it mnst he fay other testimony, 
will only be injurions to yoo." 

GteM. seated himself in a chair, and cnxniag his 8BB» seemed to be lost 
in thought; then, suddenly startmg to hie feet, he cried. 

Is all this a deep-kid scheme fluaiost my bonoor and my hfe, or do yon, 
indeed, desire to trace this orime to its autiliDrP If so, kt us meant oar 
horses and scour the ooimtry; let ns searoh emy oabm; ktna try if some 
dboQ^ery of a weap wn " 

"Ech, Sirs, we hae the weapon!" said Sir Andrew, with a saixkndc 
grin; "an* it's ■Mshle Mke ta its brither yonder," poiiiduqr ^ the open 
pistolKaMe. 

Bobmd turned suddenly, and now for the tot time peroeiv«d that one 
of his pistols was missmg from Hko case. Up to Ito momnit his aoger at 
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the suspicions directed towards him were mingled with a degree of con- 
temptuous disregard of them ; but now, suddenly, a terrible fear shot through 
his heart that he was in the meshes of some deep-laid scheme for his ruin; 
and his mind ran oyer in eager haste every circumstance that seemed to 
point towards guilt. His presence with KennyfedL on the mountain — ^his 
departure from Drumcoologan alone — ^his unexphuned reappearanoe in his 
own chamber, disordered and littered as it stood— his torn dress — ^his bleed- 
ing fingers — ^and lastly, the missing pistol — arose in terrible array before 
him ; and, with a heart-sick sigh, he laid his forehead on the taUi^ and never 
utt^ed a word. 

It was at this juncture that a groom, splashed and heated from a hard 
ride, placed a small bit of twisted paper in Mr. Qonng's hand. It was 
written with pencil, and ran thus : 

" Gap of Ennismore. 

"DzaeG., 

''It looks badly; but I fear you have no other course than to arrest him. 
In fact, it is too late for anything else. Consult Malone and Meek. 

" Yours, in great haste, 

"T.Linton." 

Goring handed the note to the Chief Justice, who, having read it, passed 
it on to Meek. A nod from the latter, as he refolded the paper, seemed to 
accord concurrence with the counsel. 

" Would it not be better to defer this till after the inquest?" he whis- 
pered. 

" Are ye certain o' findin' him when ye want him?" dryly remarked Sir 
Andrew. 

The Chief Justice conferred for a few seconds with Meek apart, and then 
approaching Cashel, addressed him in a tone inaudible to all but himself: 

" It would be excessively painful to us, Mr. Eoland Cashel, to do anything 
which should subject you to vulgar remark or impertinent commentary ; 
and as, until some further light be thrown upon this sad catastrophe, your 
detention is absolutely necessary, may I ask that you will submit to this 
rigour, without compelling us to any measures to enforce it." 

" Am I a prisoner, my Lord?" asked Roknd, growing lividly pale as he 
spoke. 

" Not precisely. Sir. No warrant has been issued against you; but as it 
is manifestly for your advantage to disprove any suspicions that may attach 
to you in this unhappy affair, I hope you will see the propriety of remaining 
where you are until they be entirely removed." 
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Bx>land bowed coldly, and stdd, 
« May I ask to be left alone ?" 

" Of coarse. Sir ; we bare neither the right nor the inclination to obtrude 
ourselves upon you. I ought to mention, perhaps, that if you desire to 
confer with any friend " 

"Friend!" echoed Cashel, in bitter derision; "such friends as I have 
seen around my table make the selection difficult." 

<i I used the phrase somewhat technically. Sir, as referring to a legal ad- 
viser," said the Judge, hastily. 

" I thank you, ay Lord," replied Roland, haughtily. " I am a plain man, 
and am well aware that in your trade truth is no match for falsehood." He 
walked to the window as he spoke, and by his gesture seemed to decline 
further colloquy. 

The Chief Justice moved slowly away, followed by the others ; Meek 
withdrawing last of all, and seeming to hesitate whether he should not say 
something as he went. At last he turned and said : 

" I sincerely trust, Mr. Cashel, that you will not connect me with this 
most painful suspicion; your own good sense will show you how common 
minds may be afifected by a number of concurring circumstances; and 
how, in fact, truth may require the aid of ingenuitv to reconcile and expkm 
them." 

" I am not certain that I understand your meaning, Sir," said Cashel, 
sternly; "but when a number of 'concurring circumstances' seemed to 
point out those with whom I associated as blacklegs, parasites, and calum- 
niators, I gave them the benefit of a doubt, and believed them to be 
gentlemen; I abnost expected they might return the favour when occasion 
offered." 

Eor a second or two Meek seemed as if about to reply; but he moved 
noiselessly away at last and closed the door^ leaving Eohuid alone with his 
own distracted thoughts. 
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CHATTER XXVn. 

Are there not proofs enough? 

Or CBA the stubbom mind x^ect all tmth 

And cling to fiiUacy ? 

What a change did Tubbermore present to its aspect of the daj befoe ! 
All the emblems of joj and featinty, all the motlej of j^earare, aU ti» gaj 
traops of gaeats haatening onward in glowing eageraese and aintiGipaiikm, 
were gone ; and in their atead a dreary and mjaterioua ailenoe brooded omr 
the pkee, intmapted at inlervah bj the bvriie of some depaitace. For 
Htm, withoat one word of sympathy, without even % passing goocUoy; 
Bdand^ " friends'* harried arway, as if fljing from tin Tery memoBBa of 
the spot. 

It was a dreary winter's day ; the dark leaden clouds that flitted past, 
and the long sighing wnri, seemed to add their sad infloenoe to the mekn- 
ehody. The house itself already appeared to feel its altered fortunes. Moat 
of windows wen dosed and shuttered ; deeoiraiions of Tare 'jfdasts 
and shrubs and lamps wm remoFred ; instead of 'tiie sMrrement df limiod 
sermfo to and fro, ill-frnroiued and ooazseKjlod man, the underlings of lis 
law, crept stealthily about, noticing each circumstance of the locality, aid 
eonfeviu^ tt^othcv in mystenons whispers. Mounted messengers, too, 
eome and went wi^ a haste that boded urgenoy; and post-horses w w e eosh 
moment arriving to carry away those whose impatienoe to Ico^Fe wBs mooft- 
fested in a hundred ways. Had the air of the place been infected with 
some pestilential malady, their eagerness could scarce have been greater. 
All the fretful irritability of selfishness, all the peevish discontent of petty 
natures, exhibited themselves without shame; and en^ous expressions 
towards those fortunate enough to " get away first," and petulant complaints 
oyer their own delay, were bandied on every side. 

A great table was laid for breakfast in the dining-room, as usual. All 
the luxuries and elegances that graced the board on former occasions were 
there, but a few only took their places. Of these, IVobisher and so^ 
military men were the chief. They, indeed, showed cpmparatively little of 
that anxiety to be gone so marked in the others. The monotony of the 
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i)aimok and the pMrade iras not atinKti>re, and they lingered like men iHro, 
honorar littie tkejr ^ of pleaaure ^ere, had eren ksB of mdaoement to 
betake them elsewhere. 

ICeek jiad been the first to make hk escape, bjt»kiiig the post-horses 
intended for another, and already was ;m«tiy mfles on his way towards 
Dublin. The Chief JnatieB and his family were the neirt. From the 
konr of the fatal evait, Mrs. Malone had assumed a judicial solemniip^ 
of demeanour that prodooed a great impression upon the beholders, and 
seemed to convey, by a kind of reflected light, the <^d Judge's gloomxest 
fioidiodings of iliB residt. 

Mrs. Leieester White dsfsnwd her departure to oblige Mr. Howie, who 
wm making a aeries of BketdwB for the JPietorial Fatd JPry, showing not 
only the various fa9ades of Tubbermore House, but several interesting 
"interiors:" sudh as the "Balkroom when the &tal tidings arrived;*' 
" Dressing-room of Roland Gashel, Esq., when entered by the Chief Justice 
and his party the most effeotite of all being a very shadowy picture of 
the " Gap of EmuBmare—^fae scene of the murder the whole connected 
by a little narrative so ingenioaaly drawn up as to give public opinion a 
very powerful bias agamst Guhel, whose features, in the woodcut, would 
in themsdifeB hanre made a foisiidal^ indictment. 

Of the Kennyfecks, few troubled themselves with even a casual inquiry : 
except the fact that a lashionaUe physician had been sent for to Dublk, 
little was known id>ont them. But where w» Linton all this while? 
fiome aiverred tfaat he had set out for 'the capital, to obtain the highe^- 
legal assistance for his &iend ; otiiers, that he was so overwhelmed )^Jm6 
terrible calamity as to have fallen into a state of fatuous insensibility. 
None, however, could reaUy give any correot account of biw. He had left 
Xohbermore, but in what diraeticm none oould teH. 

^ihe day*wore on, a hettvy rain began to fall ; mid of those who stiH 
nauiiocd mlbt houses little knoto of two and thter assembled at the win- 
dows, to watch for the arrival of their wished-for '^posters," or to speci9ate 
upon the weather. Another souroe of specnlation there was besides. 
Some bom before, a magistrate, aceompanied by a group of ill-dressed and 
viilgBr4oc^dng men, had been seen to ^ptm the house, and take the path 
which led to the Gap Ennismore. These formed the Inquest, who were 
to inquire into the curcumstanees of the dime, and whose verdict, however 
unimportant in a strictly legal sense, was looked for with considerable im- 
patience by some of the eompany. To judge from the anxious looks that 
were directed towards the mountain-road, or the piercing glances which at' 
times were given through-telescopes in that direction, one would have augured 
that some, at least, of those there, were not destitute of sympathy for him 
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whose guests they had been, and beneath whose roof they still lingered. A 
very few words of those that passed between them will best answer how this 
impression is well founded. 

"Have you sent your groom off, Upton?" asked Frobisher, as he stood 
with a coffee-oup in his hand at the window. 

" Yes, he passed the window full half an hour ago." 

" They are confoundedly tedious," said Jennings, half suppressing a yawn. 
" I thought those kind of fellows just gave a look at the body, and pro- 
nounced their verdict at once." 

" So they do when it's one of their own class ; but in the case of a gentle- 
man they take a prodigious interest in examining his watch, and his purse, 
and his pocket-book ; .and, in fact, it is a grand occasion for prying as far as 
possible into his private concerns." 

*' ril double our bet, Upton, if you like," said Frobisher, languidly. 

The other shook his head negatively. 

" Why, the delay is clearly in your favour, man. If they were strong in 
their convictions, thefd have brought him in guilty m hour ago." 

" That is my opinion too," said; Jennings. 

" Well, here goes. Two fifties be it," cried Upton. 

Frobisher took out his memorandum-book and wrote something with a 
pencil. 

" Isn't that it P" said he, showing the lines to Upton. 
" Just so. * Wilful murder,' " muttered the other, reading. 
" You have a great ' pull' upon me, Upton," said Frobisher; " by Jove ! 
if you were generous, you'd give me odds." 
* How so?" 

<* Why, you saw his face since the affair, and I didn't." 

" It would need a better physiognomist than I am to read it. He looked 
exactly as he always does; a thought paler, perhaps, but no other change." 

*' Here comes a fellow with news," said Jennings, throwing open the 
window. " I say, my man, is it over P" 

" No, Sir; the Jury want to see one of Mr. Gashel's boots." 

Jennings closed the sash, and lighting a cigar, sat down in any easy-chair. 
A desultory conversation here arose among some of the younger military 
men whether a coroner's verdict were final, and whether a " fellow could be 
hanged" when it pronounced him guilty ; the astute portion of the debaters 
inclining to the opinion that although this was not the case in Enghmd, 
such would be "law" in Irehmd. Then the subject of confiscation was 
entertained, and various doubts and surmises arose as to what would become 
of Tubbermore when its proprietor had been executed ; with sly jests about 
the reversionary rights of the Crown, and the magnanimity of extending 
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mercy at the price of a great landed estate. These filled up the time for an 
Hour or so more, mterspersed with conjectures as to Gashel's present frame 
of mind, and considerable wonderment why he hadn't " bolted" at once. 

At last Upton's groom was seen approaching at a tremendous pace ; and 
in a few minutes after he had pulled up at the door, and dismounting with 
a spring, hastened into the house. 

"Well, Eobert, how did it go?" cried Upton, as, followed by the rest, he 
met him in the halL 

" You've lost. Sir," said the man, wiping his forehead. 
Confound the rascals ! But what are the words of the verdict F" 

"'Wilful murder,' Sir." 

" Of course," said Frobisher, coolly ; " they could give no other." 

" It's no use betting against you," cried Upton, pettishly. " You are 
the luckiest dog in Europe." 

" Come, I'll give you a chance," said Erobisher ; " doable or quit that 
they hang him." 

" No, no ; I've lost enough on him. I'll not have it." 

"Well, I suppose we've nothing to wait for now," yawned Jennings. 
"Shall we start?" 

"Not till we have luncheon, I vote," cried an Infantry Sub; and his 
suggestion met general approval. And while they are seated at a table 
where exquisite meats and rarest wines stimulated appetite and provoked 
excess, let us turn for a few brief moments to him who, still their enter- 
tainer, sat in his lone chamber, friendless and deserted. 

So rapid had been the succession of events which occupied one single 
night, that Roland could not believe it possible months had not passed over. 
Even then, he found it difficult to disentangle the real circumstances from 
those fancied results lus imagination had already depicted ; many of the 
true incidents appearing far more like fiction than the dreamy fancies his 
mind invented. His meeting with Enrique, for instance, was infinitely less 
probable than that he should have fought a duel with Linton; and so, in 
many other cases, his faculties wavered between belief and doubt, till his 
veiy senses reeled with the confusion. Kennyfeok's death alone stood out 
from this chaotic mass, clear, distinct, and palpable, and, as he sat brooding 
over this terrible fact, he was totally unconscious of its bearing upon his 
own fortunes. Selfishness formed no part of his nature ; his fault lay in 
the very absence of self-esteem, and the total deficiency of that individuijitj 
which prompts men to act up to a self-created standard. He could sorrow 
for him who was no more; and from whom he had received stronger proofis 
of devotion than from all his so-called friends ; he could grieve over the 
widowed mother and the fatherless girls, for whose destitution he fdt, he 
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knew not kow or wherefore, a certun edibility; but of bimseff mi bis 
cm critical position, not a thought arose. The finptesRUons th&t no effort 
of his own conld oonyey, ML with a terrifio shodL upon him when suggested 
hj anotiier. 

He wBs seated at his table, trying, for the twentieth time, to collect hid 
wandering thoughts, and determine what ooume to f<Mow, when a tap was 
heiurd at his door, and it opened at the same instant. 

" I am come, Sir," said Mr. Goring, with a voice full of feeling, **td 
bring you sad tidings ; but for which events may have, in a measure, pre- 
pared yoru" He paused; perhaps hoping that Gashel would spare him the 
pain of continuing ; but Eoland never spoke. 

The inquest has completed its labours,*' said Goiing, witii increasing 
agitation ; and tiie verdict is one of ' wilful murder/ 

" It was a foul and terrible crime," said Cashd, shuddering; "the poor 
fellow was animated with kind intentions and benevolent views towards the 
people. In all our intercourse, he displayed but one spirit — 

" Have a care. Sir," said Gormg, mildly. "It is just possible that, in 
the firankness of the moment, somethmg may escape you which hereafter 
you might wish unsaid; and standing in the position you now do 

" How soP What position. Sir, do I occupy, that should preclude me 
from the open ^pression of my sentiments ?" 

" I ha^e already tdd you, Sir, that the verdict of the juiy was wilful 
murder, and I hold here in my hand the Warrant for your arrest." 

"As the criminal ? as the murderar F" med Gashd, with a voice alihost 
like a shriek of agony* Coring bowed his head, and Eoland fell powerless 
on the floor. 

Summoning otherft to his aid, Goring succeeded in lifting him up and 
placing him on a bed. A few drops of blood lhat issued from his mouth, 
and his heavy snoring Yespiration^ indicated an apoplectic seizure. Messen- 
gers were s^t in various direotionft to fetch a doctiEHr. Tiemay was absent, 
and it was some hours ere one could be found. Large bleeding and quiet 
produced the usual effects, and towards evening Gashel's oonsciousness had 
returned ; but mmory was still clouded and incoherent, and he lay without 
speaking, and ilmost without bought. 

Aft6r the lapse of about a week he was able to leave his bed and creep 
about his chamber, whose altered look contributed to recal his mind to the 
past. All his papers and letters had been removed; the window was 
seemed with iron stanchions ; and policemen stood sentry at the door. He 
remembered everything that had occurred, and sat down in patient thought 
to consider whxt he should do. 

Bfi leamedwithout surpdse, but not without a pang, that of all his friends 
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rsit one had Teundnedr^ot one had ofibi«d a word of eonnsel in bis afflic- 
tion, or of comftyrt in his distress. Qe asked after Mr. Goaigan, and heard 
thst he had quitted the conntrj, Mnik his giiBddiioghter» on 1^ daj before 
the terrible eveni Tismay, it was said, had aooompaund thtin to DuUin, 
and not since returned. Boland was, then, ntteriy friendless ! What 
wonder if he became as nttedy reckless, as indiffeient to life, as li£e seemed 
valueless F And so was it : he heard with indifference the order for his 
removtd to Limerick, althoogh that implied a gaol ! He listened to the 
vulgar, but kindly«mi<»nt counsels of his leepers, -who adv&ed him to seek 
legal assistance, with a smile of half-contempt. The obdurate energy of a 
martyrdom seemed to take possession of him ; and, so iiar from applying his 
mind to disentangle the web of suspicion around him, he watdied, with a 
strange interest, the convergeaoe of erery minute drcumstauee towards 
the proof of his guilt ; a secret vindictiTeness whispenng to his heart that 
the day would come when lus innocence should be proclaimed ; and then, 
what tortures of remorse would be theirs who had brought him to a felon's 
death! 

Each day added to the number of these seeming proofe, and the news- 
papers, in paragraphs of gossiping, abounded with dronmstances that had 
already convinced the public of Cashel's guilt: and how often do such 
shadowy convictions threw their gloom over the prisoner's dock ! One day, 
the fact of the boot-track tallying precisely with Roland's, filled the town ; 
another, it was the pistol-wadding — port of a letter addressed to Cashel — 
had been discovered. IHicn, there were vague rumours afloat that the 
causes of Gashel's animosity to Eennyfedc were not so secret as the wodd 
fitncied; that there were persons of credit to snbstaatiatejmd explain them; 
and, lastly, it was made known, that among tiie papers seisEcd on Gashel's 
table was a letter, just begun by himself, but to wtum addressed uncertain, 
which ran thus: 

As these in all likdihood may be Hke last lines I shall evier write 

Never, in all the gaudy glare of his prosperity, had he occupied more of 
public attention. The metaphysical penny-a-liners speculated upon the in- 
fluence his old buoieaiieer habits might have exercised upon a mind so im- 
perfectly trained to civ^isation ; and amused themselves with guesses as to 
how far some Indian cross ^' in blood might not have contributed to his 
tragic vengeance. Less scmpulous scribes invented deeds of violence : in 
a word, there seemed a kmd of impulse abroad to prove him guilty ; and it 
would have been taken as a piece of casoistry, or a mawkish sympathy with 
crime, to assume the opposite. Not, indeed, that any undertook so un- 
gracious a task ; the tide of accusation ran uninterrupted and unbroken. 
The very friendless desolation in which he stood was qaoted and -eooh 
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mented on to this end. One alone of all his former friends made an effort 
in his fayoor, and ventored to insinuate that his goilt was far from certain. 
This was Lord Charles Irobisher, who^ seeing in the one-sidedness of public 
opinion the impossibility of obtaining a bet, tried thus to ''get up*' an 
"innocent party/* in the hope of a profitable wager. 

But what became of Linton all'this time P His game was a difficult one ; 
and to enable him to play it successfully he needed reflection. To* this end 
he affected to be so shocked by the terrible event as to be incapable of 
mixing in society. He retired, therefore, to his cottage near Dublin, and 
for some weeks liyed a life of perfect seclusion. Mr. Phillis accompanied 
him; for Linton would not trust him out of his sight till — as he muttered 
in his own phrase — "all was oyer.'* 

This was, indeed, the most eyentfal period of Linton's life ; and with 
consummate skill he saw that any move on his part would be an error. It 
is true that, through channels with whose workings he was long conversant, 
he contributed the various paragraphs to the papers by which Gashel's 
guilt was foreshadowed; his knowledge of Eoland suggesting many a cir- 
cumstance well calculated to substantiate the charge of crime. If he never 
ventured abroad into the world, he made himself master of all his secret 
whisperings ; and heard how he was himself commended for delicacy and 
good feeling, with the satisfaction of a man who glories in a cheat. And 
how many are there who play false 'in life, less from the gain than the grati- 
fication of vanity ! — ^a kind of diabolical pride in outwitting and overreach- 
ing those whose good faith has made them weak ! The polite world does 
not take the same interest in deeds of terror as do their more humble 
brethren; they take their "horrors" as they do their one glass of Tokay 
at dessert— a something, of which a little more would be nauseating. The 
less polished classes were, therefore, those who took the greatest pleasure 
in following up every clue and tracing each circumstance that pointed to 
Koland's guilt; and so, at last, his name was rarely mentioned among 
those with whom so lately he had lived in daily, almost hourly, companion- 
ship.' 

When Linton, then, deemed the time expired, which his feelings of grief 
and shame had demanded for retirement, he reappeared in the world pretty 
much as men had always seen him. A very dose observer, if he would 
have suffered any one to be such, might have perhaps detected the expres- 
sion of care in certain wrinkles round his mouth, and in the extra blackness 
of lus whiskers, where grey hairs had dared to show themselves ; but to the 
world at large these signs were inappreciable. To them he was the same 
even-tempered, easy-mannered man they ever saw him. Nor was this ac- 
complished without an effort; for, however Linton saw the hour of his 
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vengeance draw nigh, he also perceived that all his personal plans of for- 
tune and aggrandisement had utterly failed. The hopes he had so often 
cherished were all fled. His title to the cottage, his prospect of a seat in 
Parliament, the very soms he had won at play, and which to a hirge amount 
remained in Cashel's hands, he now perceiyed were all forfeited to revenge. 
The price was, indeed, a heavy one ! and ahready he began to feel it so. Many 
of his creditors had abstained from pressing him so long as his intimacy 
with Cashel gave promise of future solvency. That illusion was now dis- ' 
pelled, and each post brought him dunning epistles, and threatening notices 
of various kinds. Exposures menaced him from men whose vindictivenesa 
he was well aware of ; but far more perilous than all these were his rela- 
tions with Tom Keane, who continued to address letter after letter to him, 
craving advice and pecuiuary assistance, in a tone where menace was even 
more palpable than entreaty. To leave these unreplied to, might have been 
dangerous in the extreme ; to answer them, even more perilous. No other 
course was, then, open than to return to Tubbermore, and endeavour, in 
secret, to confer with this man face to (ace. There was not any time to 
lose. Cashel's trial was to take place at the ensuing assizes, which now 
were dose at hand. Keane was to figure there as an important witness. 
It was absolutely necessary to see him, and caution him as to the nature of 
the evidence he should give, nor suffer him in the exuberance of his zeal to 
prove " too mucl|." 

Under pretence, therefore, of a hurried trip to London, he left his house 
one evening, and went on board the packet at Kingstown, dismissing his 
carriage as about to depart ; then, suddenly affecting to discover that his 
luggage had been carried away by mistake, he landed, and set out with 
post-horses across country towards the western road. Before midnight he 
was safe in the mail, on his way to Limerick; and by daybreak on the 
following morning he was standing in the wood of Tubbermore, and gazing 
with a thoughtful head upon the house, whose shuttered windows and 
barred doors told of its altered destiny. 

From thence he wandered onward towards the cottage — some strange. 
Inexplicable interest over him — to see once more the spot he had so often 
fiemcied to be his own, and where, with a fervour not altogether unreal, he 
liad sworn to pass his days in tranquil solitude. Brief as had been the in- 
terval since last he stood there, the changes were considerable. The flower- 
plots were trampled and trodden down, the palings smashed, the ornamental 
trees and shrubs were injured and broken by the cattle ; traces of reckless 
haste and carelessness were seen in. the broken gates and torn gate-posts ; 
while fragments of packing-cases, straw, and paper littered the walLs and 
the tuif around. 
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Looking^ thrcmgh the windows, broken in many places, he oonld see the 
cottBge was perfeotlj dismantled. EroiTthiBg was gone: not a trace xe- 
Buiined of those i^o for so manj years had eaUed it iKime I The dest^tioa 
was complete ; nor was it without its depresnng influence npon him who 
stood there to mark it; for, strange enough, there are little spots in the 
minds of those, where eril actions are oftenest cradled, that form 1^ refoge 
of many a tender thought ! Linton remembered the cottage as he saw it 
bright in the morning sun; or, more cheerful still, as the closed eurtains 
find the biasing fire gave a look of homdike comfort to which the Teriest 
wanderer is not insensible ; and now it was cold and darL He had no 
self-aecusings as to the cause. It was, to him, one of those sad mutations 
which the course of fortune is ever effecting. He even went further, and 
&neied how different had been tiiehr fate if they had not rejected his own 
alliance. 

**In this world of ours,** muttwed he, "the cards we arc dealt by Pw- 
tune would nearly always suffice to win, had we but skill. These people 
had a noble game before them, but, forsooth, they did not fancy theor 
partner ! And see what is come of it — ruin on every side !'* 

Gloomy thoughts over his own opportunities neglected— over eventfol 
moments left to slip by unprofitably — stole over him. Many of his late 
speculations had been unsuccessful ; he had had heavy losses on the '^turf 
and the "'Change." He had failed in promises by which menacing dangers 
had been long averted. His enemies would soon be upon him, and he was 
ill provided for the encounter. Vengeance alone, of all his aspirations, 
seemed to prosper ; and he tried to revel in that thought as a compensation 
for every failure. 

Nor was this unmixed with fear. What if Cashd i^ould enter upon a 
defence by exposing the events of that last night at Tubbermore ? What 
if he should produce the forged deed in open court P Who was to say that 
Enrique himself might not be forthcoming to prove his falsehood P Again : 
how far could he trust Tom Keane P might not the fellow's avarice suggest 
a tynmny impossible to endure P Weighty considerations were these, and 
fuQ of their own peril. Linton paused beside the lake to ruminate, and for 
some time was deep buried in thought. A light rusl&ig sound at last aroused 
him ; he looked up, and peroeived, directly in front of him, ilie very man of 
whom he was thinldng — ^Tom Keane himself. 

Both stood still, each fixedly regarding the other without speaking. Dt 
seemed a game in which he who made the first move should lose. So, cer- 
tainly, did Linton feel ; but not so Tom Keane, ^o, with an easy composure 
that all the other^s " breeding'* could not compaBS, said : 

" Well, Sir, I hope you like your work P" 
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^3fywfxk,\ my work ! How oan you cdl it mmm^, my g€od friendP le- 
plied Liut^m, with a greal to appeav as much ak ease as the othei*. 

''Just as ould Con Coixigan btdlt the ^le pier we^re stondia' on this 
minit, l^ongh his qwb hands didnH lay a stone of it.** 

" There's no similarity between the oases whatever," said linton, m&, a 
weMeigned lattgh. H«re tiiere was a pIan«-Hm employe? — ^hired kbourers 
engaged to perform a certain task.'^ 

" Well, weU," broke in Keane, impatiently ; " sure we're Aot in • Ctoort,* 
that yon need make a speeeh. 'Twas your own doing : dony it if you like, 
but don't drire me to prove it." • 

The tone of menaee in whioh these words were uttered was increased by 
the fact, now for the first time apparent to Linton, that Tom Keane had 
been drinking freely that morning, and was still under the strong excitement 
of liquor. 

Linton passed his arm familiarly within the other^s, and in a ¥0106 of deep 
meaning, said, Wece you only as cautious as you are courageous, Tom, 
there's not a man in Europe I'd rather take as my partner in a dangerous 
enterprise. You are a glorious fellow in the hour of peril, but you are a child, 
a mere child, when it's over." 

Keane did not speak, but a leer of inveterate cunning seemed to answer 
this speech. 

"I say this, Tom," said Linton, coaxingly, * because I see the risk to 
which your natural frankness will expose you. There are fellows prowling 
about on every side to scrape up information about this affair; and as, in 
some unguarded moment, when a glass too much has made the tongue run 
freely, any man may say things, to explain which away afterwards he is often 
led to go too far ^You understand me, TomP** 

" I do. Sir," said the other, nodding shortly. 

" It was on that account I came down here to-day, Tom. The trial is fixed 
for the 16th : now, the time is so short between this and that, you can surely 
keep a strict watch over yourself till ' all is over P* ** 

And what then. Sir?" asked Tom, with a eunning glance beneath his 
brows. 

After that," rejoined Linton, affecting to mistake the meaning of the 
question — after that, the law takes its course, and you trouble yourself no 
more on the matter." 

^ And is that all, Mr. Linton is that all?** asked the man, as, freeing 
himself from the other's arm, he drew hiBiself up to his full height, and stood 
directly in front of him. 

** I must own^ Tom, that I don't understand your question." 

" I'll make it plain and azy for you, then," said Keane, with a hardened 
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detominatioii in his maimer. Twas you yourself put me tip to tliis bnsi- 
itess. 'Twas you tbat left the pistol in my possession. 'Twas you that 
towld me how it was to be done, and where to do it ; and" — here his voice 
became deep, thick, and guttural with passion— and, by the 'mortal God ! 
if Fm to hang for it, so will you too." 

Hang !" exclaimed Linton. Who talks of hanging P or vih&t possible 
danger do you run — except, indeed, what your own indiscreet tongue may 
bring upon you P' 

" Isn't it as good to die on the gallows as on the road-side P" asked the 
other, fiercely. " What betther am I for what I done, tell me that P" 

I have told you before, and I tell you again, that when ' all is over* you 
shall be amply provided for." 

And why not before P" said he, ahnost insolently. 
*'If you must know the reason," said Linton, affecting a smile, "you 
shall hear it. Your incaution would make you at once the object of suspi- 
cion, were you to be seen with money at command as freely as you will have 
it hereafter." 

" Will you give me that in writm' P — ^will you give it to me undher your 
hand?" asked Keane, boldly. 

" Of course I will," said Linton, who was too subtle a tactician to hesi- 
tate about a pledge which could not be exacted on the instant. 

" That's what I call talkin' fair," said Keane ; " an', by my sowl, it's the 
best of your play to trate me well." 

" There is only one thing in the world could induce me to do otherwise." 

"An' what's that. Sir P" 

''Your daring to use a threat to me!" said Linton, sternly. "There 
never was the man that tried that game— «nd there have been some just as 
clever fellows as Tom Keane who did try it — ^who didn't find that thi^y met 
their match." 

" I only ax what's right and fair," said the other, abashed by the daring 
effrontery of Linton's air. 

" And you shall have it, and more. You shall either have enough to settle 
in America, or, if you prefer it, to live abroad." 

" And why not stay at home here ?" said Tom, doggedly. 

" To blurt out your secret in some drunken moment, cmd be hanged at 
last !" said Linton, with a cutting irony. 

"An', may be, tell how one Misther Linton put the wickedness first in 
my head," added Tom, as if finishing the sentence. 

Linton bit his lip, and turned angrily away to conceal the mortification 
the speech had caused him. " My good friend," said he, in a deliberate 
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voice, '^you think that whenever yon upset the boat you will drown me; 
and I have half a mind to dare yon to it, jost to show you the shortness of 
yonr calculation. Trust me/' — ^there was a terrible distinctness in his 
utterance of these words — ''trust me, that in all my dealings with the 
world, I have left veiy little at the discretion of what are called men of 
honour. I leave nothing, absolutely nothing, in the power of such as 
you." 

At last did Linton strike the right chord of the fellow's nature; and 
in his subdued and crestfallen countenance might be read the signs of his 
prostration. 

Hear me now attentively, Keane, and let my words rest well in your 
memory. The trial comes on on the 15th : your evidence wiU .be the most 
important of all; but give it with the reluctance of a man who shrinks from 
bringing his landlord to the scaffold. You understand me ? Let everything 
you say show the desire to screen Mr. Cashel. Another pobt : affect not 
to know anything save what you actually saw. You never can repeat too 
often the words, ' I didn't see it.' This scrupulous reliance on eyesight 
imposes well upon a Jury. These are the only cautions I have to give you. 
Your own natural intelligence will supply the rest. When all is finished, 
you will come up to Dublin, and call at a certain address which will be given 
you hereafter. And now we part. It is your own fault if you lose a friend 
who never deserted the man that stood by him." 

''An' are you going back to Dublin now. Sir P" asked Eeane, over whose 
mind Linton's influence had become dominant, and who actually dreaded to. 
be left alone, and without his guidance. 

Linton nodded an assent. 

^But you'll be down here at the trial. Sir?" asked Tom, eagerly. 

" I suspect not," said Linton. " If not summoned as a witness, I'll 
assuredly not come." 

** Ohs murther !" ezdaimed Tom. " I thought I'd have you in the ' Coort, 
just to look up at you from time to time, to give me courage and make me 
feel bowld; for it does give me courage when I see you so calm and so azy, 
without as much as a tremble in your voice." 

" It is not likely that I shall be there," rejoined Linton ; " but mind, if I 
be, that you do not direct your eyes towards me. Kemember, that every 
look you give, every gesture you make, will be watched and noted." 

" I wondher how I'll get through it I'^xchiimed the other, sorrowfully. 

" You'll get through it admirably, man, if you'll only think that you are 
not the person in peril. It is your conscience alone can bring you into any 
danger." 
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«'WeU,Ihope8o! withthehdpol^ O^eftUow^ iiaq^ed sbodvaBd 

a i«d ihiftli of shame tpned itself OTer feahures wliidi in a whole lUblong 
had newtt felt a hluah. 

"Td like to be able in gm yoa aonetbing heiter ^aai thia» Ton,^ 
aaid LintoB^ aa he placed a handful of looG(e siIt^ in the osier's pabn ; 

but it 18 safer for ike prcNeni that yoxL ahoald not be teen with much 
money." 

I owe more than tins at Mark Shea's 'publie/^' said Tom, looking dis- 
eontentedlj at the money. 

" And why should you owe it P" said Linton, bitterly. " What is there 
in yonr circumstanoes to warrant debts of tlus kind 

^ Didn't I earn it«4ell me that f" asked the roffiaa, with a savage ear- 
nestness. 

see that yon are hopeless," said Linton, tuining away m dis^gost. 
^ Take your own oonrse, and see where it will lead you." 

No— -yoa mean where it will lead us/' said the felkw, insolently. 

^ What ! do you dare to threaten me ! Now, onoe for all, let this have 
an end. I have hitherto treated you with oandoor and with kindness. If 
yon fancy that my hate can be more profitable than my Mendship, say so, 
and befbre one hour passes over yovir head I'll have you committed to pdeon 
at an accessory to tht mnrder.^^ 

I ax your pardon humbly-^I didn't mean to anger yer Honer," said the 
other, in a senrile tone. ** TU dot eyerything yon bid me-*^d sure you 
know best what ought to be done.** 

Then let us part good friends," said Linton, holding out his hand towaids 
him. I see a boat coming over the lake which will drop me at KLQaloe ; 
we must not be seen together-^so good-by, Tom, good«by." 

" Good-by, and a safe journey to yer Honer,^' said Tom, as, tgnohing his 
hat respectfully, he retired into the wood. 

The boat which Linton descried was still aboTC a mile f jx>m the shore, and 
ha sat down upon a stone to await its coming. Beantafnl as tfiat plaeid bdte 
w«s, with its bad^round of bold mountains, its scattered islands, and its 
jutting promontories, he had no eye for these, bot fblioved with a peering 
glance the direction in which Tom Keane had departed. 

There are occasions," muttered he to himself, ^' Hbm the boldest courses 
are the safest. Is this one of these? Bare I trust thai feUow, oe would 
tUs be better f** And, as if mediaiiioa%, he drew lorth a doiiiUe4iazrelled 
pistol from his breast, and looked fixedly at it. 

He arose fipom his seat, and sat down again^'-his minct seemed beset with 
hesitation and doubt ; but the conflict did not last long, for he replaooi the 
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weapon, and wdkiag down to the lake, dipped his fingers in the ^ater and 
bathed his temples, saying to himself : 
^ Better as it is : o^emsantton is as great an error as foelhardmess.'' 
With a dexterity acquired by long praotiee, he now disguised his featoies 
so perfectly that none ooold have recognised him ; and by the addition of a 
irig and whiskers of boshy red hair, totally changed the diaraoter of his ap- 
pearance. This he did, that at any future period he might not be recognised 
by the boatmen, who, in answer to his signal, now pulled idgorously towards 
the shore. 

He soon bargained with them to leave him at KiUaloe, and as they rowed 
along engaged them to talk about the country, in which he affected to-be a 
tourist. Of course the late murder was the theme uppermost in every mind, 
and Linton marked with satisfaction how decisively the current of popular 
belief ran in attributing the guilt to Gashel. 

With a perversity peculiar to the peasant, the Agent, whom they had so 
often inveighed against for cruelty in his li£eitime, they now diteovered to 
have been the type of all that was kind-hearted and benevolent ; and had no 
hesitation in attributing his unhappy fate to an altercation in which he, with 
too rash a seal, was the *• poor man's advocate.** 

The last words he was heard to utter on leaving Tnfebermore were quoted, 
as implying a condemnation on GashePs wasteful extravagance, at a time 
when the poor around were " perishing of hunger.'* Even to Linton, whose 
mind was but too conversant with the sad truths of the story, these narra- 
tives assumed the strongest form of consistency and likelihood; and he saw 
how effectually circumstantiid evidence can convict a man in public estima- 
tion, long before a jury are sworn to try him. 

Crimes of this nature, now, had not been unfrequent in that district ; and 
the country people felt a species of savage vengeance in urging their accu- 
sations against a " Gentleman,'* who had not what they reckoned as the ex- 
tenuating oircumstanoes to diminish or explain away his guilt. 

" He wasn't turned out of his little place to die on the road-side," muttered 
one. '* He wasnH threatened, like poor Tom Keane, to be * starminated,' " 
cried another. 

" And who is Tom Keane ?*' asked Linton. 

"The gatekeeper up at the big house yonder. Sir; one that's Uved man 
and boy nigh fifty years tiiere ; and Mr. Gashel swore he'd root him out, for 
all that!'* 

" Ay !" chimed in another, in a moraUsing whine, an' see where he is 
himself, now !'* 

I wondher now if they'd hang him. Sir P" asked one. 
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Why not," aaked Linton, if he should be found guilty 
''They say, Sir, the gentlemen can always pay for another man to be 

hanged instead of them. Mnsha^ maybe 'tisn't true/' added he, diffidently, 

as he saw the smile on Linton's face. 
"I think youH find that the right man will suffer in this case," said 

Linton; and a gleam of mab'gnant passion shot from his dark eyes as he 

spoke. 



CHAPTER XXVni. 
As I listened I thought myself guilty.— Wabbbst HAsnvos. 

Fob several days before that appointed for the trial of Rohmd Cashel, the 
assise town was crowded with visitors from every part of the idand. Not 
a house, not a room was unoccupied, so intense was the interest to witness 
a cause into which so many elements of exciting story entered. His great 
wealth, his boundless extravagance, the singular character of his early life, 
gave rise to a hundred curious anecdotes, which the press circulated with a 
most unscrupulous freedom. 

Nor did public curiosity stop at the walls of the prison ; for every detail 
of his life, since the day of his committal, was carefully recorded by the 
papers. The unbroken solitude in which he lived; the apparent calm col- 
lectedness in which he awaited his trial ; his resolute refusal to employ legal 
assistance ; his seeming indifference to the alleged dues to the discovery of 
the murder, were commented on and repeated till they formed the table-talk 
of the land. 

The only person with whom he desired to communicate was Doctor 
Tiemay ; but the Doctor had left Lreland in company with old Mr. Gor- 
rigan and Miss Leicester, and none knew whither they had directed their 
steps. 

Of all his former friends and acquaintances, Cashel did not appear to 
remember one ; nor, certainly, did they obtrude themselves in any way upon 
his recollection. The Public, it is true, occupied themselves abundantly 
with his interests. Letters, some with signatures, the greater number with- 
out, were addressed to him, containing advices and counsels the strangest 
4md most opposite, and requests, which to one in his situation were the most 
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iiU4>pTopriate. Exhortations to confess his crime came from some, evidently 
more anxious for the solution of a mystery than the repentance of a criminaL 
Some, su^ested legal quibbles to be used at the trial ; others, hinted at cerw 
tain most skilful advocates, whose services had been crowned with success 
in the case of most atrocious wretches. A few, asked for autographs ; and 
one, in a neat crowquill hand, with paper smelling strongly of musk, re- 
quested a lock of his hair ! 

If by any accident Gashel opened one of these epistles, he was certain to 
feel amused. It was, to him at least, a new view of life, and of that civili- 
sation against which he now felt himself a rebel. Generally, however, he 
knew nothing of them : a careless indifference, a reckless disregard of the 
future, had taken complete possession of him; and the only impatience he 
ever manifested was at the slow march of the time whidi should elapse 
before the day of triaL 

The day at length arrived; and even within the dreary walls of the 
prison were heard the murmured accents of excitement as the great hour 
drew nigh. 

Mr. Goring at an early hour had visited the prisoner, to entreat him, for 
the last time, to abandon his mad refusal of legal aid ; explaining forcibly 
that there were constantly cases occurring where innocence could only be 
asserted by disentangling the ingenious tissue with which legal astuteness 
can invest a circumstance. Gashel rejected this counsel calmly but peremp- 
torily ; and when pressed home by other arguments, in a moment of pass- 
ing impatience confessed that he was " weary of life, and would make no 
effort to prolong it." 

''Even so. Sir," said Goring. " There is here another question at issue. 
Are you satisfied to fill the dishonoured grave of a criminal P Does not the 
name* by which men will speak of you hereafter possess any terror for you 
nowr 

A slight tremor shook Cashd's voice as he replied, " Were I one who left 
kindred or attached friends behind him, these considerations would have 
their weight, nor would I willingly leave them the heritage of such disgrace ; 
but I am alone in the world, without one to blush for my dishonour, or shed 
a tear over my sorrow. The calumny of my fellow-men wiU only fall on 
ears sealed by death ; nor will their jeers break the slumber I am so soon to 
sleep." 

Goring laboured hard to dissuade him from his resolve, but to no purpose. 
The only consohition of which Roland seemed capable arose from the dogged 
indifference he felt as to the result, and the consciousness of an innocence 
he was too proud to assert. 

Erom an early hour of the morning the Court was crowded. Many per- 
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sQts diitingnMihRd in the world of fbsluoii wen to be teen amid the gomML 
add W)|^ thning tU otd itt il» giUenn* 

wen a aumber of ladies, whose elegance of dress told how miuh thtgf^ 
legazded the soeiie as one of display, as well as of exciting interest Sobbo^ 
had been frequent guests at his house ; odien, had often xeceiyed him at 
their own; and then they sat, in eager expeotancy to eee how he would 
behave, to criticise his bearing, to scan his looks through their *^ hfymHef/*. 
and note the acoents in whieh he would speak. A £ow, indeed, of his more 
intimate Mends denied themselves the UxtA, sudi an exhibition promised; 
and it was plain to see how highly they estimated their own farbeamnoe. 
StOl, Frobidier and some of his set stood beneath the galieiy, «nd watehed 
the proceedings with mterest. 

Some routine business of an uninteresting nature over, the case of the 
King versus Eoland Gashel was called, and the governor of the gaol w«a 
ordered to produce the prisoner, A murmur of intense interest quickly ran 
through the crowded assembly, and as suddenly was subdued to a dead 
sUence as the crowd, separating, permitted the passage of two armed police- 
men, after whom Cashel walked, followed by two others. Scarcely had lie 
merged from the dense throng and taken his phioe in the dock, when a buss 
of astonishment went round; for tiie prisoner, instead of being dressed de- 
corously in black, as is customary, or at least in some costume bcspeiddng 
care and respect, was attired in the veiy suit he won on the eventfol night 
of the murder, tiie torn sleeves and blood'etained patohes attracting ev«ry 
eye around him. Hje was paler and thinner than his wont; and if his coun- 
tenance was more deeply thoughtful, there was nothing in it that evinced 
anxiety, or even eq^tancy. As he entered the dook, they who aAood 
nearei^ to him remarked that a slight flush stole over his hxse, and something 
that seemed painful to his feelings appeared to work within him. A brief 
effort overcame this, and he raised his eyes and carried his looks around the 
Court with the most perfect unoonoem. 

The prisoner was now anaigned, and the clerk proceeded to read over 
the indictment; after which came the solemn question, ''How say you, 
prisoner, Guiky or Not Guilty?" Either not undentanding the " qusere" 
as dinctly addressed to himself, or conceiving it to be some foxmidity not 
isqiunng an answer, Gashel stood in a cahn and respectful silence for s(Hne 
minutes, when the Judge, in a mild voice, explained the meaning of the in- 
tteogation. 

''Not Guilty, my Lord," said Gashel^ promptly; and though the words 
wen few, and tliose ahnost of course on such an occasion, the feeling in the 
Court was manifestly in concurrence with the speaker. The routine detail 
of calling over the juxy panel involving the privilege of " challenge," it 
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bteftttie nBOMaiy to eacplain this to Casbei) viioie jjgpBomace of all legal 
foniB iNsiDg aoivr so manifest, the Judge askod wlio wm wmuk fat ti^ 
pnsoner* 

He lui6 not named any, my Lord."' 

With patient kindnesi the Judge turned to the dock» and ooonficdled him, 
ewnnow, late as it was, to select someone amon|^ the leaned meB^m of the 
bic, whose gnidaaoe would motnially sem his mtereats, and sare him from 
the many emhatrassments his own tuwssisted eflbrts would produoe. 

I thank you, my Lord, for your conaideiation," replied he, eaLtoly, " but 
if I be innooent of this crime, I stand in need of no skUi to defend me. If 
guilty, I do not deserre if 

''Were goilt and innocenee always eai^ of djetedtion,** aaid the Judge, 
''yourremark might have some show of reason; but such is mely the ease; 
and onoe more I wonld entreat you to entrust your cause to some one eon* 
msant with o«ur forms and acquainted wiHi our duties.*' 

I am not guilty, my Latd,*' replied KoUnd, boldly, ** nor do I fear that 
any artifice can make me appear such. I will not have counsel." 

The Attomey-General here in a low voice addressed the Bench, and sug- 
gested that although the prisoner mi^t not himself select a defender, yet 
the interests of justice, generally, requiring that the witnesses should be 
cross-examined, it would be well if the Court would appoint some one to 
that duty. 

The Judge repeated the suggestion aloud, adding his perfect ooneorrence 
in its nature, and inviting the lenned bar to lend a volunteer in ihe cause ; 
when a voioe called out, ''I will wiDmgly accept the office, my Lord» ^irith 
your penmssion." 

''Very well, Ifr. dare Jones," replied the Judge; and that gentleman, 
of whom so long we have lost sight, advanoed to the front of the bar, beside 
thedocL 

Cashel, during this scene, i^peand like one totally uninterested in all 
that was goii^ forward; nor did he even turn his head towards where 
his self-appointed advocate was standing. As the names of the jury were 
caUed over, Jones closely scrutinised each individual, keenly inquiring 
kom what part of the county he came — whether he had resided as a 
tenant on the Cashel estate-'*«nd if he had, on any occasion, expressed 
himself strbn^y on the guilt or innocence of the accused. To all these 
details Eoland listened with an interest the novelty suggested, but, it was 
phiin to see, without any particle of tiiat feeling which his own position 
might have called for. The jury were at length empannelled, and the trial 
b^an. 

Eew, even among the most accomplished weavers of narrative, can equal 
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the skill with which a clever lawyer details the story of a cruninal triaL 
The orderly sequence in which the facts occur — ^the neat equipoise in which 
matters are weighed — ^the rigid insistance upon some points, the insinuated 
probabilities and the likelihood of others— are all arranged and combined with 
a masterly power that more discursive fancies would fail in. 

Events and incidents that to common intelligence appear to have no 
bearing on the case, arise, like unexpected witnesses, at intervals, to corro- 
borate this, or to insinuate that. Time, place, distance, locality, the laws of 
light and sound, the phenomena of science, are all invoked, not with the 
abstruse pedantiy of a bookworm, but with the ready-witted acuteness of 
one who has studied mankind in the parti-coloured page of real life. 

To any one unaccustomed to these efforts, the effect produced 'is almost 
miraculous : conviction steals in from so many sources, that the mind, like 
a city assaulted on every side, is captured almost at once. All the force of 
cause and effect is often imparted to matters which are merely consecutive ; 
and it requires patient consideration to disembarrass a case of much that 
is merely insinuated, and more that is actually speculative. - 

• In the piesent instance eveiyfhing was circumstantial; but so much the 
more did it impress all who listened, even to him who, leaning on the rails 
of the dock, now heard with wonderment how terribly consistent were all 
the events which seemed to point him out as guilty. 

After a brief exordium, in which he professed his deep sorrow at the duty 
which had devolved on him, and his ardent desire to suffer nothing to escape 
him with reference to the prisoner save what the interests of truth and jus- 
tice imperatively might call for, the Attorney-General entered upon a nar- 
rative of the last day of Mr. Kennyfeck's life ; detailing with minute preci» 
sion his departure from Tubbermore at an early hour in Mr. Gashel's 
company, and stating how something bordering upon altercation between 
them was overheard by the bystanders as they drove away. " The words 
themselves, few and unimportant as they might seem," added he, " under 
common circumstances, come before us with a terrible sigoificance when 
remembered in connexion with the horrible event that followed." He then 
traced their course to Drumcoologan, where differences of opinion, trivial, 
some might call them, but of importance to call for weighty consideration 
here, repeatedly occurred respecting the tenantry and the management of 
the estate. These would all be proved by competent witnesses, he alleged; 
and he desired the Jury to bear in mind that such testimony should be 
taken as that of men much more disposed to think and speak well of Mr. 
Cashel, whose very spendthrift tastes had the character of virtues in the 
peasants' eyes, in contrast with the carefcd and more scrupulous discretion 
practised by " the agent." 
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" You will be told. Gentlemen of the Jury/' continued he, " how, after 
a day spent in continued differences of opinion, they separated at evening ; 
one, to return to Tubbermore by the road; the other, by the less travelled 
path that led over the mountains. And here it is worthy of remark that 
Mr. Cashel, although ignorant of the way, a stranger, for the first time in 
his life in the district, positively refuses all offers of accompaniment, and 
will not even take a guide to show him the road. Mr. Kennyfeck continues 
for some time to transact business with the tenantry, and leaves Drumcoo- 
logan, at last, just as night was closing in. Now, about half-way between 
the manor-house of Tubbermore and the village of Drumcoologan, the road 
has been so much mjured by the passage of a mountain-torrent, that when 
the travellers passed in tiie morning they found themselves obliged to 
descend from the carriage and proceed for some distance on foot ; a pre- 
caution ^hat Mr. Eennyfeck was compelled also to take on his return, order- 
ing the servant to wait for him on the crest of the hill. That spot he was 
never destined to reach ! The groom waited long and anxiously for his 
coming ; he could not leave his horses to go back and find out the reasons 
of his delay — he was alone ; the distance to Tubbermore was too great to 
permit of his proceeding thither to give the alarm; he waited, therefore, 
with that anxiety which the sad condition of our country is but too often 
calculated to inspire even among the most courageous : when, at last, foot- 
steps were heard approaching — ^he called out aloud his master's name — 
but, instead of hearing the well-known voice in answer, he was accosted in 
Irish by an old man, who told him, in the forcible accents of his native 
tongue, ' that a murdered man was lying on the road-side.' The groom at 
once hurried backhand at the foot of the ascent discovered the lifeless but 
still warm body of his master; a bullet-wound was found in the back of the 
skull, and the marks of some severe blows across the face. On investi- 
gating further, at a little distance off, a pistol was picked up from a 
small drain, where it seemed to have been thrown in haste; the bore 
corresponded exactly with the buUet taken from the body; but more im- 
portant still, this pistol appears to be the feUow of another belonging to 
Mr. Cashel, and will be identified by a competent witness as having been his 
property. 

" An interval now occurs, in which a doud of mystery intervenes ; and 
we are unable to follow the steps of the prisoner, of whom nothing is 
known, till, on the alarm of the murder reaching Tubbermore, a rumour 
runs that footsteps have been heard in Mr. Cashers apartment, the key of 
which the owner had taken with him. The report gains currency rapidly 
that it is Mr. Cashel himself ; and although the servants aver that he never 
could have traversed the hall and the staircase unseen by some of them, a 
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new discovery appears to explain the fact. It is this. The iry whidi grew 
on the wall of the house, and which readied to the window of Mi, Cashel's 
diessing-room, is found torn down, and indicating the passage of some one 
by its branches. On the diseovery of tids moit important circnmstanoe, 
the Chief Justice, accompanied by several other gentlemen, proceeded in a 
body to the chamber, and demanded admittance. From them you will hear 
in detail what took place— 4he disorder in whidi they found the apartment 
— heaps of papers littered the floor— letters lay in charred masses upon the 
hearth— the glass of the window was broken, and the marks of feet upon 
the window-sill and the floor ^owed that some one had Altered by that 
means. Lastly— and to this fact you will give your utmost attention — 
the pnaoner himself is found with his clothes torn in several phujes ; mastks 
of blood are seen upon them, and his wrist shows a recent wound, from 
which the blood flows profusely, iithcfugh cautioned by ike wise foresight 
of the learned judge against any lash attempt at explanation, or any inad- 
Tertent admission whicb might act to his prejudioe hessafler, he bursts 
iorth into a violent invective upon l^e murderer, and su^sts that Ihey 
shoold mount their horses at once, and scour the country in search of liim. 
Tlus counsel being, for obvious reasons, rejected, and his plan of escap>e 
frustrated, be falls into a moody despondency, and will not speids:. 
Shroudmg himself in an affected mnanthropy, he pretends to believe that 
he is the victim of some deep-planned treachery — that all these circom- 
Btanoes, whose detail I have given you, have been the deliberate schemes 
of his enemies. It is difficult to accept of this explanation. Gentlemen of 
the Jury ; and, al&ough I would be far from diminishing in the slightest 
the grounds of any valid delence a man so situated may take up, I would 
caution you against any rash credulity of vague «Qd unsupported assertions ; 
or, at least, to weigh them well against the sta(tmnents of truth-telling wit- 
nesses. The prisoner is bound to lay befbve you a narrative of that day, 
from the hour of hi#leaving home, to that of his return;— to explain why 
he separated from his companion, and came back alone by a path he had 
never travelled before, and at night with what olgect he entered his own 
house by the window-^a feat of conaidfirable difficulty and of somedang^. 
His disordered and blood-stained dress — ^his wounded hand — the missing 
pistol— the agitation of his manner vfhen discovered amid the charred and 
tom.^remains of letters — all these have to be accounted for. And remember 
'at what a moment they oceoired ! When bis house was the scene of festi- 
vity and rejoicing— when above a thousand guests were abandcming them- 
selves to tiie unbridled enjoyment of pleasure— this is the time the host takes 
to arrange papera, to destroy kttensi— to make, in fact, those hurried arrange- 
ments that men are driven to on the eve of either flight or some desperate 
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nndertakmg. Bear all this in mind. Gentlemen; and remember that, to ex- 
plain these circumstanoes, the narrative of the prisoner must be full, cohe- 
rent, and consistent in all its parts. The Courts of Justice admit of neither 
reservations nor mysteries. We are here to investigate the truth, whose 
cause admits of no compromise." 

The wiifeesses for the prosecution were now called over and sworn. The 
first examined wore some of the servants who had overheard the conversa- 
tion between Cai^el and Xennyfeck on the morning of leaving Tubbermore. 
They differed slightly as to the exact expressions used, but agreed perfectly 
as to their general import : a fact which even the cross-examination of Mr. 
Jones only served to strengdien. Some peasants of Drumcoologan were 
next examined, to show that during the di|v slight differences were con- • 
stantly occurring between the parties, anclthat Gashel had more than once 
made use of the expression, Have your own way but ere long I'll 
take mine or words very similar. 

The old man who discovered the body, and the postilion, were then ques- 
tioned as to all the details of the place, the hour, and the fact ; and then 
Tom Xeane was called for. It was by him the pistol was picked up from 
the drain. The air of reluctance with which the witness ascended the table, 
and the look of affectionate interest he bestowed upon the dock, were re- 
marked by the whole assemblage. H the count^ance of the man evinced 
little of frankness or candour, the stealthy glance he threw around him as 
iw took his seat showed that he was not deficient in cunning. 

As his examination proceeded, the dogged reluctance of his answers, the 
rugged blunfiiess by which he avoided any clear explanation of his meaning, 
were severely commented on by the Attorney-General, and even called forth 
the dignified censure of the Bench ; so that the impression produced by his 
evidence was, that he was endeavouring throughout to screen his landlord 
from the impnjfcation of a well-'merited guilt. 

The cross-examination now opened, but without in any way serving to 
shake the material character of the testimony, at the same time that it placed 
in a still stronger light the attachment of the witness to the prisoner. 
Gashel, hitherto inattentive and indifferent to all that was going forward, 
became deeply interested as this examination proceeded ; his features, apa- 
thetic and heavy before, grew animated and eager, and he leaned forward to 
hear the witness with evety sign of anxiety. 

The spectators who thronged the Court attributed the prisoner's eager- 
ness to the important nature of the testimony, and the close reference it bore 
to the manner of iiie crime ; they little knew the simple truth, that it was 
the semblance of affection for him— ithe pretended interest ia his fate^ 
which touched his lonely heart, and kindled there a love of life. 
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" That ppor peasant, then/' said Boland to himself he, at least, deems 
me guiltless. I did not think that there lived one who cared as muck 
for me !" 

With the apparent intention of showing to the Court and Jury that 
Keane was not biased towards his former master, Mr. Jones addressed 
several questions to him ; but instead of eliciting the fact, they qplled forth 
from the witness a burst of gratitude and love for him that actually shook 
the building by the applause it excited, and called for the interference of the 
Bench to repress. 

''You may go down. Sir," said Jones, with the fretful impatience of a 
man worsted in a controversy ; and the witness descended from the table 
amid th« scarcely suppressed flaudits of the crowd. As he passed the dock, 
Cashel leaned forward and extended his hand twards him. The fellow- 
drew back, and they who were next him perceived that a sallow sickly colour 
spread itself over his face, and that his lips became bloodless. 

" Give me your hand, man !" said Cashel. 

" Oh, Mr. Cashel ! oh, Sir !" said he, with that whining affectation of mo- 
desty the peasant can so easily assume. 

" Give me your hand, I say," said Cashel, firmly. " Its honest grasp will 
make me think better of the world than I have done for many a day." 

The fellow made the effort, but with such signs of inward terror and tre- 
pidation that he seemed like one ready to faint ; and when his cold and 
nerveless hand quitted Cashel's, it fell powerless to his side. He moved 
now quickly forward, and was soon lost to sight in the dense throng. 

The next witnesses examined were the group who, headed by the Chief 
Justice, had entered Cashel's room. If they all spoke guardedly, and with 
great reserve, as to the manner of the prisoner, and the construction they 
would feel disposed to put upon the mode in which he received them, they 
agreed as to every detail and every word spoken with an accuracy that pro- 
foundly impressed the Jury. 

The magistrate, Mr. Goring, as having taken the most active part in the 
proceedings, was subjected to a long and searching cross-examination by 
Jones ; who appeared to imply that some private source of dislike to Cashel 
had been the animating cause of his zeal in this instance. 

Although not a single fact arose to give a shade of colour to this suspi- 
cion, the lawyer clang to it with the peculiar pertinacity that often esta- 
blishes by persistance when it fails in proof; and so pointedly and directly 
at last, that the learned Judge felt bound to interfere, and observe, that no- 
tliing in the testimony of the respected witness could lay any ground for the 
insinuation thrown out by the counsel. 
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Upon this there ensued one of those sharp altercations between Bench and 
Bar which seem the " complement" of eyerj eventful trial in Irelasdd ; and 
which, after a brief contest, usually leave both the combatants excessively in 
the wrong. 

The present case was no exception to this rule. The Judge was heated 
and imperious — ^the Counsel flippant in all the insolence of mock respect— 
and ended by the stereotyped panegyric on the ''glorious sanctity that 
invests the counsel of a defence in a criminal action— the inviolability of a 
pledge which no member of the bar could suflPer to be sullied in his person" 
— and a great many* similar fine things, which, if not " briefed" by the 
attorney, are generally paid for by the client ! The skrimmage ended, as it 
ever does, by a salute of honour ; in which each, while averring that he was 
incontestably right, bore testimony to the conscientious scruples and delicate 
motives of l^e other ; and at last they bethought them of the business for 
which they were there, and of him whose fate for life or death was on the 
issue. The examination of Mr. Goring was renewed. ^ 

" You have told us, Sir," said Jones, " that immediately after the terrible 
tidings had reached Tubbermore of Mr. Kennyfeck's death, suspicion seemed 
at once to turn on Mr. Cashel. Will you explain this, or at least let us 
hear how you can account for a circumstance so strange ?" 

"I did not say as much as you have inferred," replied Goring. "I 
merely observed that Mr. Gashel's name became most singularly mixed up 
with the event, and rumours of a difference between him and his agent were 
buzzed about." 

« Might not this mention of Mr. Cashel's name have proceeded from an 
anxious feeling on the part of his friends to know of his safety ?" 
"It might." 

" Are you not certain that it was so P" 

'' In one instance, certainly. I remember that a gentleman at once drew 
our attention to the necessity of seeing after him." 
Who was this gentleman P" 
" Mr. Linton — a near and intimate friend of Mr. Cashel." 
And he suggested that it would be proper to take steps for Mr. CashePs 
safety P" 
"He did so." 

" Was anything done in consequence of that advice P" 

" Nothing, I believe. The state of confusion that prevailed— the terror 
that pervaded every side— the dreadful scenes enacting around us, pre- 
vented our following up the matter with all the foresight which might be 
desired." 
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" And, m iwst, you souglit relief from the unsettled difltzaetton of ybmr 
tkooght^ hj fixing the crime upon •sove one— -even though he should provv, 
of all assembled there, the least likely P' 

" We did not attach anything to Mr. Cashel's disfavour until we diseo-- 
vered that he was in his dressing-room, and in the maimer alrttady stated'' 

" But you c^ainly jumped to your conclusion by a sudden boimclP'' 

" It would be fairer to say that ear thoughts eonvei^ed to tbe same iiit- 
pression at the same time.'* 

" Where is this Mr. LintonP I& he among the Ibt of your witnesses^ 
Mr. Attorney?" 

" No, we have not called him." 
I thought as much !" said Jones, sneeringly ; " and yet the omission m 
singular, of one whose name is so frequently sdxed up in these pioeeedii]^ 
He might prove an inconvenient witnese." • 

A slight murmur here Jtan through the Court; and a g^tfeman, ad- 
fancing to the bar, whispered seme words to the Attorney-General, who^ 
rising, said : 

"My Lord, I am just this instant infonned that Mr. Linton is dan** 
g^usly ill of fever at his house near Dublin* My informant adds, that no 
hopes are entertained of his recovery." 

" Was he indisposed at the period in which my learned friraid drew up 
this case ? or was there any intention of summoning him here for examina^ 
tionP" asked Jones. 

"We did not require Mr. Linton's testimony," replied the Attona^- 
G^ral. 

"It can scarcely be inferred that we feared it," said a. junior baaistei:^ 
" since the first palpable evidences that implicated the prisoner were* dis- 
covered by Mr. Linton: the waddings of the pistol — part of a letter in 
Mr. Callers own. hmdwritiBg^— and the tiacka eooxeapandiDg with his 
boots." 

" This is all most irregular, my Lord," broke in. Jooes, eageriy. * Here 
are statements thrown out in all the loose carelessness of eonvessKtion, 
totally unsupported by evidence.. I submit that it is. inqxMaiible to; offer a 
defence to a cause conducted in this manner." 

" You are quite right, Mr. Jones ; this is not evidence." 

" But this is, my Lcnrd said the Attom^-General, in a heated manner ; 
" and for motives delicacy we might not have used it, if not driven to 
this course by the. insinuations, of counsd. Sere is a note in pencil,, datad 
from the ' Pass of Enniamore,' and ruiming thus : ' It looks badly but I£ear 
you have no other course than to arrest him. In fact, it is too late foraop* 
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thing else. Consult Malone and Meek/ And thk oan be proved to be in 
Mr. Linton's handwnting." 

Mr. Clare Jones did not speak a wcHrd as the note ma haaded up to the 
Bench, and then to the Jury-box ; he even affected to think it of no impoort- 
ancfi, and did mi deign to examine it fox himselt 

You may go do^ Ms. Goring/' said he, after a slight pause, in Trhioh 
he appeared deliberating what oourse to follow. 

Making his way to the side of the doek, Jones addressed himself to Cashel 
ia a low, cautions, voice : 

" It now remains with you» Mr. Cashel^ to decide wheth^ you will entcnsi 
ma with i^e facts on which you ground your umoeenoei, or prefer to see you]D- 
self overwhelmed by adverse testimony.'' 

Cashel made no reply, but leaned his head on his hand in deep thou^t. 

" Have you any witnesses to call ?" whispezed Jones. " Shall we try an 
alibi 

Cashel did not answer. 

" What is your defence. Sir, in one word ?" asked Jones, shortly. 
I am not guilty," said Cashel, slowly " buii I do not expect otha;s to 
believe me so." 

Is your defence to rest upon that bare assertion?" asked Uiub lawyer; 
but ILoland did not seem to heed the question, as, folding his arms, he stood 
erect in the dock, his attention to aU appearance bestowed upon the cerer 
monial of the Court. 

Jones, at ooce turning to the Bench,, expressed his regret that, neither 
being able, from the shortness of the time, to obtain proper informatioa^ on 
the case, nor being honoured by the ccmfidenoe of. the aceused, he must de- 
cline the task of commenting on the evidence; and would only entreat the 
Jury to weigh the testimony they bad heard with a merciful disposition, and 
wherever disorepanoies and doubts oQCuired* to give the.full benefit of such 
to the prisoner. 

You have no witnesses to callP" asked the Judge. 

" I am told there are none, my Lord," said Jones, with an accent of re- 
signation. 

A brief colbquyv in a low voice,, ensued between the Crowa lawyers and 
Glare Jones, when, at length, a well-known barrister rose to address the Jury 
for the prosecutiaa. The gentleman who now churned the attention of the 
Court was one who, not possessing either the patient habits of study, or that 
minute attention to technical detail which constitute the legal mind, was a 
fluent, easy speaker, with an exoeUent memory, and a thorough knowledge 
of the stamp and. temperament of the meu that usually fill a Jury-box.. He 
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was eminently popular with that class, on whom he had often bestowed all 
the flatteries of his craft ; assuring them that their " order" was the bone 
and sinew of the land, and that " onr proudest boast as a nation was in the 
untitled nobility of commerce." 

His whole address on the present occasion tended to show ^tuA the murder 
of Mr. Kennyfeck was one among the many instances of the unbridbd 
licence and tyranny assumed by the aristocracy oyer the middle ranks. 

Mr. Kennyfeck was no bad subject for such eulogium as he desired to 
bestow. He was the father of a family — a well-known citizen of Dublin^ 
a graye, white-crayated« pompous man, of respectable exterior, always seen 
at vestries, and usually heading the Usts of public charities. Gashel was 
the very antithesis to all this : the reckless squanderer of accidentally ac- 
quired wealth — the wayward and spoiled child of fortune, with the tastes 
of a Buccaneer, and the means of a Prince, suddenly thrown into the 
world of fashion. What a terrible ordeal to a mind so untrained — ^to a 
temper so unbridled! and how fearfully had it told upon him \ After com- 
menting upon the eyidence, and showing in what a continuous chain each 
erent was linked with the other — ^how consistent were all — ^how easily 
explicable every circumstance, he remarked that the whole case had but one 
solitary difficulty ; and although that was one which weighed more in a 
moral than a legal sense, it required that he should dwell a few moments 
upon it. 

" The criminal h&w of our land, Gentlemen of the Jury, is satisfied with 
the facts which establish guilt or innocence, without requiring that the 
motives of aqpused parties sl^ould be too closely scrutinised. Grime con- 
sists, of course, of the spirit in which a guilty action is done ; but the law 
wisely infers that a guilty act is the evidence of a guilty spirit; and there- 
fore, although there may be circumstances to extenuate the criminality of an 
act, the offence before the law is the same ; and the fact, the great fact, that 
a man has killed his fellow-man, is what constitutes murder. 

" I have said that this case has but one difficulty; and that is, the pos- 
sible motive which could have led to the fatal act. Now, this would pre- 
sent itself as a considerable obstacle if the reUtions between the parties 
were such as we happily witness them in every county of this island, where 
the proprietor and his agent are persons linked, by the sacred obligation of 
duty, and the frequent intercourse of social life, into the closest Mendship. 

" That blood should stain the bonds of such brotherhood would be scarcely 
credible— and even when credible, inexplicable ; it would be repugnant to all 
our senses to conceive an act so unnatural. But was the present a similar 
case P or rather, was it one exactly the opposite ? You haVe heard that re- 
peated differences occurred between the parties, amounting even to alterca- 
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tions. Mr. Hoare's eyidence has shown you that Mr. Cashel's extravagance 
had placed him in difficulties of no common kind; his demands for money 
were incessant, and the utter disregard of the cost of obtaining it is almost 
beyond belief. The exigence on one side, the manly resistance on the 
other, must have led to constant misunderstanding. But these were not 
the only ciacumstances that contributed to a feeling of estrangement, soon 
to become something still more perilous. And here I pause to ask myself 
how far I am wairanted in disclosing facts of a private nature, although in 
their bearing they have an important relation to the case before us ! It is a 
question of great delicacy ; and were it not that the eternal interests of 
Truth and Justice transcend all others, I might shrink from the performance 
of a task which, considered in a merely personal point of view, is deeply 
distressing. But it is not of one so humble as myself of whom there is a 
question here : the issue is, whether a man's blood should be spilled, and no 
expiation be made for it 

The counsel after this entered into a discursive kind of narrative of 
Cashel's intimacy with the Xennyfeok family, with whom he had been for a 
time domesticated; and after a mass of plausible generalities, wound up by 
an imputed charge i})B.t he had won the affections of the younger daughter, 
who, with the consent of her parents, was to become his wife. 

" It will not seem strange to you. Gentlemen," said he, "that I have not 
called to that table as a witness either the widow or the orphan to prove 
these facts, or that I have not subjected their sacred sorrows to the rude 
assaults of a cross-examination. You will not think the worse of me for 
this reserve : nor shaU I ask of you to give my statements the value of sworn 
evidence : you will hear them, and decide what value they possess in leading 
you to a true understanding of this case. 

''I have said, that if a regular pledge and promise of marriage did not 
bind the parties, something which is considered equivalent among persons 
of honour did exist, and that by their mutual acquaintances they were 
r^arded as contracted to each other. Mr. Cashel made her splendid and 
expensive presents, which had never been accepted save for the relations 
between them; he distinguished her on all occasions by exclusive attention, 
and among his friends he spoke of his approaching marriage as a matter 
fixed and determined on. In this state of thin^ a discovery took place, 
which at once served to display the character of the young gentleman, and 
to rescue the family from one of the very deepest, because one of the most 
irremediable, of all calamities. Information reached them, accompanied by 
such circumstances as left no doubt of its veracity, that this Mr. Cashel had 
been married already, and that his wife, a young Spanish lady, was still alive, 
and residing at the Havannah. 
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I leare you in imagine the mis^ whiek thia sad aamfflmcwMRnt pio- 
dooad in that circle, wbeie, until he entered it, happipeaa had never been, 
diatorbod It ia not neoeaaaiy that I should dw^ upon the diatresa thb 
cmeL treaeheiy piodinsed: with ita conaequenotta alone we have any cQneem 
here; and thase irare a gradnal ^atrangemcofc— ft refoaal, calm bub firm,, to 
noeiy e Mr. Caahel aa befom ; an intimation that they knew of niitmmHfameBft 
viufih, from delicacy to him^ they would never advert to openly, but whidi 
must at once bar all the contemplated rebttkma i and, to thia sad, humilia^ 
ing altematiye he submitted! 

''To avoid the slanderooa storiea whu^ gcaaip wonld be oertain to put ixt 
cirmiktiQn, they did not dedine the invitation they had before accepted to 
visit Tubbeimore: thqr came> hoitrem, unda thfr express stipubtion that 
no dose intimacy waa ever to be resumed between Mr. Gaadiel and tham^ 
aalvea; he was not even to use the common privilege of a host — to visit 
them in their own apartments. That this degree of cold distance waa main- 
tained between them, on every occaabn, all the gnests assra&Ued at the 
house can testify; and he neither joined their party in oaixiage nor on 
horseback. Periiaps^ thia interdiotian wi|a carried out with too rigid a dia- 
dpliae ; peihaps^ the cold reserve they maintained had |uuBuned a character 
of insult, to one whose Mood still g^wed with the fire of southern aasocia- 
tiona; perhi^ra, some ciEQiimatance with which we are nnacqnainted oontri- 
buted to render thia estrangement significant, and consequently painful to a 
man who oould not brook the semblance of a check. It is needless to ask 
how or whence originating, since we can see in the fact itaelf cause snfficiant 
£ar indigTOmt reproo£ on one aide^ for a. wounded scdf-love and tamishfid 
hononr on the other. 

Are we at a loss for such motives^ then, in the presence of facta like 
these P Aak yourselves^ Is a man, bred and trained up in all the riotous free- 
dom of & service scacody above tiie rank of piraey-^-aocustomed to tbe 
lawJess. licence of a land where each makes the law with his own right hand 
— ia anoh a man one to bear a slight wi& patient submission, or to submii 
to an open shame in tame obedienae? Can you not easily imagine haw. all 
the petty diffemnces of opmiim they mij^it have had were merely skirmiahea 
in fffsak of that line whean deepor uid grarer feelings stood in battle array? 
Can you aoppose tiiat, however ruled over by the ordinary oouitesies of life, 
tiiis youth nourished hia plans of ultimate revenge, not only upon those who 
Xfifiised with indignation his traitorous aUianoe, but who were the d^Kt- 
sitory of a secret that must intardiet all views of marriage in any ot^ 
quarter?'' 
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CHAPTER XXiX. 
Equal to dliier fartiuie.--EvoEafE Aram, 

As the CSrown Coniisd sat down, a low mimimr ran through the Court, 
whose meaning it would be dificult to define ; for, if the greater number 
present were earned away bj the indignant eloquence of the pleader to be- 
UeTe Cashd a haidened crindnal, some few still seemed to ding to his side, 
and bent their eyes towards the dock with looks of sympathy and comfort. 
And oh ! how little know they, whose eyes are beaming with ihe bright 
spark that warns their generous hesffts, what loadstars are they to him who 
stands alone, forsaken, and accused in the cciminaL dock I What a resting- 
place does the weary md tired soul feel that glance of kindly meaning ! 
How does it speak to his braised and wounded spirit of lu^e and charity ! 
What energy will it impart to tiie fasi-failingcouiage ! what self-respect amd 
sdf-relianoe to him who, a few moments baek, was anking beneath the 
abasement of despair ! 

Such was thft dEect now produced upon Behind CasheL The anay of 
droumstanoes, so fonnidably morshidled by his accuser, had compk^y 
overwhelmed him; the oonsdoosnessi of innocence failed to support him 
against the fading wMdike saw spreading like a mist around him. Against ' 
the aceusationr—against its fearful penalty — ^his own stout heart could sus- 
tain him; but how bear* up agaiost the ooniempt ipd the abhorrence of 
his £dlow«men I Under the omshing wd^t of this shame he was sinking 
fast, when a. stray glanc&--ft chance expression of interest, like sunlight 
piercing a daark d(Kul---gaTe promise that ail was not lost. He felt that 
there ;weie yet some who wished to. belicTe him guiitlesB, and that all spor 
pathy for hhn had not yet died out. 

''Does the pdsoner desire to arail himself of the privilege he possesses to 
call witnesses to chaoacter asked the: Judge. 

"No, my Lord," said Cashel, firmly, but respectfully. ''Since my se- 
cession to fortune, my life has been passed for the most part in what is called 
the 'fEuduonable world ;^ and, from what I have seen of it^ the society does 
not seem lidi in those persons whose comm^dations, were they to give 
them, would weigh heavily with your Lordship. Besides^ they could ^say 
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little to m J praise^ wliich the learned counsel has not already said to mj dis- 
paragement — ^that I had the command of wealth, and squandered it without 
taste and without credit/' 

Few and insignificant as were these words^ the easy and fearless mode of 
their delivery, the manly energy of him who spoke them, seemed to pro- 
duce a most favourable impression throughout the Court, which as rapidly 
reacted upon Cashel; for now the embers of hope were fanned, and already 
glowed into a slight flicker. 

"The prisoner having waived his privilege, my Lord," said the Attorney- 
General, "I beg to observe that the case is now dosed." 

''Is it too late, then, my Lord, for me to address a few words to the 
Jury P" asked Roland, calmly. 

" What say you, Mr. Attorney-General P" asked the Judge. 

" Your Lordship knows far better than I, that to addr^ the Court at 
this stage of the proceedings, would be to concede the right of reply— and, 
in fact, of speaking twice ; since the prisoner's not having availed himself of 
the fitting^occasion to comment on the evidence, gives him not the slightest 
pretension to usurp another one." 

" Such is the law of the case," said the Judge, solemnly. 

"I have nothing to observe against it, my Lord," said Cashel. "If I 
have not availed myself of the privilege accorded to men placed as I am, I 
must only submit to the penalty my pride has brought upon me — ^for it was 
pride, my Lord. Since that, however, another, and I hope a higher pride 
has animated me, to vindicate my character and my fame ; so that, at some 
future day — a long future it may be — ^when the true facts of this dark 
mystery shall be brought to light, a more cautious spirit will pervade men's 
minds as to the guilt of him assailed by circumstantial evidence. It might 
be, my Lord, that all I could adduce in my own behalf would weigh little 
against the weight of ^cusations, which even to myself appear terribly con- 
sistent. I know, for I feel, how hard it would be to accept the cold un- 
supported narrative of a prisoner, in which many passages might occur of 
doubtful probability, some of even less credit, and some again of an obscurity 
to which even he himself could not afford the clue ; and yet, with all these 
difficulties, enhanced tenfold by my little knowledge of the forms of a Court, 
and my slender capacity, I regret, my Lord, that I am unable to address the 
few words I had intended to the Jury — ^less, believe me, to avert the ship- 
wreck that awaits myself, than to be a beacon to some other who may be as 
solitary and unfriended as I am." 

These words, delivered with much feeling, but in a spirit of calm deter- 
mination, seemed to thrill through the entire assemblage ; and even the 
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senior Judge stopped to confer for some minutes with his brother on the 
bench, in evident hesitation what course to adopt. At length he said, 

" However we may regret the course you have followed in thus depriving 
yourself of ;,that legitimate defence the constitution of our country pro- 
vides, we see no sufficient reason to deviate from the common order of pro- 
ceeding in like cases. I will now, therefore, address the Jury, who have 
already heard your words, and will accord'them any consideration they may 
merit." 

"It may be, my Lord,'* said Cashel, "that evidence so strongly imbued 
vnth probability may induce the gentlemen in that box to believe me 
gmlty; in which case, I understand, your Lordship would address to me 
the formal question, 'If I had anything to say why sentence of death should 
not be passed upon me.' Now, if I am rightly kformed, any observations 
of a prisoner at such a moment are regarded rather in the light of petitions 
for mercy, than as explanations or corrections of falsehood. I have, there- 
fore, only now to say, that, whatever decision you may come to, the Court 
shall not be troubled further with interference of mine." 

The Judge bowed slightly, as if in reply to this, and began his charge ; 
but the Foreman of the Jury, leaning forward, said that his fellow-jurors 
had desired him to ask, as a favour to themselyes, that the prisoner might 
be heard. A short conference ensued between the Bench and the Crown 
Counsel, which ended by the permission being accorded; and now Cashel 
rose to address the Court. 

"I will not," said he, "abuse the time of this Court by any irrelevant 
matter, nor will I advert to a single circumstance foreign to the substance 
of the charge against me. I purpose simply to give a narrative of the last 
day I passed with my poor Mend, and to leave on record this detail as the 
solemn protestation of innocence of one who has too little to live for to fear 
death." 

With this brief preface he began a regular history of that eventful day, 
from the hour he had started from Tubbermore in company with Mr. 
Kennyfeck. 

The reader .is already familiar with every step and circumstance of that 
period, so that it is not necessary we should weary him by any recapitula- 
tion; enough if we say that Cashel proceeded, with a minuteness devoid of 
all prolixity, to mention each fact as it occurred, commenting as he went 
on upon the evidence already given, and explaining its import without im- 
pugning its truth. Juries are ever disposed to listen favourably to a 
speaker who brings to his aid no other allies than candour and frankness, 
and who, without pretensions to legal acuteness, narrates facts with clear 
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and distinctiye precisian. Leaving Mm, ilurefore, still speaking, and by 
the irresistible force of tnitli gradnaHy wimiing upon bis hearers, let ns 
qnit the Court for a brief time, and passing through the crovded space be- 
fore the doors, trayerse the town, densely thronged by curious and eager 
visitors. We do mot mean to linger with them, nor omiiear the comments 
they passed upon tiie eventful scene beside them : our bnsinefis is about a 
nnle o£P, ' at a small ]»iblic-house at a short distance from the road-side, 
usually frequented by cattle-dealers and the customers at the weekly 
nuokets. Here, in a meanly-famished room, where, for it was now even- 
mg, a common dip candle e^ed its inigabrions yellow }i^t upon the rude 
appliances of vulgar Hfe, sat a man, wkMie eager ezpeotaney was marked in 
every line of his figure. £very now and then he would arise from his 
chaiz^ and, screening the candle from the wind, open the window to look 
out. 

The night was dark and gusty : drifting rain beat at intervals against 
the glass, and seemed the foenumer of a greater storm. The individual 
we have spoken of did not seem to caw for, if he even noticed, the incle- 
mency ; he brushed the vret from his bushy beard and moustaches with in- 
difference, and bent Jiis ear to listen to the sounds upon the road in deepest 
earnestness. At last the sound of hoorses' feet and wheeb was heard 
rapidly approaching, and a car drove up to the door, &om which a man, 
wrapped up in a loose frieze coat, descended, and quickly mounted the 
stairs. As he reached the landing, the door of the room was thrown wide, 
and the oihot man, in a low, but ctistinct roice, said, Well, what news 

"All right," said he of the friooe coat, as, throwing off the wet garment, 
he discovered the person of Mr. Clare Jones. Nothii^ could possibly go 
better; my eross-examination cliadied Keane's evidence completely, and no 
Jury could get over it:" 

" I almost wish you had let him alone," said the other, gruffly, and in 
evident discontent ; " I foresee that the sympathy tiie scoundrel affected will 
be troublesome to us yet." 

" I have no fears on that head," replied the other, confidently. " The 
facts are there, and Crankle's speedi to evidence lippdl him up in a terrific 
manner." 

Tid he allude to the Spanish girl?" 

He did, and with great effect." 
" And the Xilgoff affair-Hiid he bring ^ My Lady* up for jud^^ 
" No. The Attorney-General positively forbade all alluoon to that busi- 
ness." 

"Oh, indeed!" said the other, with a savf^ soieer, *• *The€ourt* was 
too sacred for such profanation." 
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. " I tiiink he was ri^t, too" said Jones. The statement coild never 
hare been brought to bear upon the case before the Court It -wonld have 
been a mere episode outside of the general history, and just as likely impress 
the Juiy with the opinion that all the diarges were tzomped up to gain a 
oonyiction in any way." 

The other paused, and seemed to reflect for some nunutes, when he said, 
" WeU, and what are they at now ?" 

When I left, the Court had just lefizsed Cashel's daoBixd to address the 
Jury. The Chief Baion had rded against him, and, of course, the diarge is 
now being pronounced. As I knew how tihis must run, I took the opportunity 
of coming over here to see you." 

"My name was but once mentioned, you tell me," said the other, in an 
abrupt manner. 

" It was stated that ytm were dangcnmsly ill, without hope of recovery," 
said Jones, faltering, and with evident awkwardness. 

" And not alluded to again?" asked the other, whom there is no meed of 
calling Mr. Linton. 

" Yes, onoe— passin^y," said Jones, still faltering. 

" How do you mean, passingly?" asked Lmton, in anger. 

" The Crown Lawyers brought forward that note of yours from Ennis- 
more." 

Linton dashed his closed £st against the table, and uttered a horrible and 
blasphemous oath. 

*'Some bungling of yours, FU be sworn, brought this about," said he, 
savagely; " some piece of that adroit chicanery that always recoils upon its 
projector." • 

" ril not endure this language, Sur," isaid Jones. " I have done more to 
serve you than any man would have stooped to in my profession. Unsay 
these words." 

"1 do unsay them— I usk pardon for them, my dear Jones. I never 
meant them seriously," said Linton, in that fawning tone he could so well 
assume. " You ought to know me better than to think that I, who have 
sworn solemnly to make your fortune, could <snt<?rtain such an opinion 
of you. Tell me now of lids. Did Cashel say anything as the note was 
read?" 

"Not a syllable." 

"How did he look?" 

."He smiled slightly." 

"Ah, he smiled!" said Lmton, growing pale; "he smiled! He can do 
that when he is most determined." 
"What avaUs all his determination now? Ko narrative his can 
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shake the testimony vhich the cross-examination has confirmed. It 
was a masterstroke of yonrs^ Mr. Linton, to think of supplying him with 
oonnseL" 

Linton smiled sapercilionsly, as though he was aocnstomed to higher 
flights of treachery than this. " So then," said he, at length, ''yon say the 
case is strong against him ?" 

" It could scarcely be stronger." 

" And the feeling— how is the feeling of the Court ?" 

"Variable, I should say; in the galleries, and among the fashionably- 
dressed part of the assemblage, inclined somewhat in his fkyour." 

" How P Did not the charge of attempted bigamy tell against him with 
his fair alHes?" 

" Not so much as I had hoped." 

*' What creatures women are !" said Linton, hoUing up his hands. " And 
how are they betting P What says Frobisher ?" 

** He affects to think it no case for odds ; he says there's a little fellow in 
the Jury-box never was known to say * GuUty.' " 

" A scheme to win money— a stale trick, my Lord Charles !" muttered 
Linton, contemptuously ; " but I've no objection to hedge a little, for ail 
that." 

"I must be going," said Jones, looking at his watch; "the charge will 
soon be over, and I must look to the proceedings." 

*' Will they be long in deliberation, think you?" asked Linton. 

" I suspect not ; they are all weary and tired. It is now ten o'clock." 

" I thought it later," said Linton, thoughtfully ; " time lags heavily with 
him whose mmd is in expectancy. Hark ! there is some one below talking 
of the trial I" He opened the door to listen. " What says he ?" 

" He speaks of Cashel as still addressing the Court. Can they have con- 
sented to hear him after all?" 

A fearful curse broke from Linton, and he closed the door noiselessly. 

*" See to this, Jones ; see to it speedily. My mind misgives me that some- 
thing will go wrong." 

" You say that you know him thoroughly, and that he never would " 

" No, no," broke in Linton, passionately; "he'll not break one tittle of 
his word, even to save his life ! Wlien he promised me that all should be 
secret between us, he made no reservations, and you'll see that he'll not 
avail himself of such privileges now. I do know him thoroughly." 

" Then what, or whence, is your fear?" 

Linton made no other answer than a gesture of his hand, implying some 
vague and indistinct dread. " But go," said he, " and go quickly. You 
ought never to have left the Court. Had you remained, perhaps this 
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might have been prevented. If all goes right, you'll be here by daybreak 
at furthest, and Keane along with you. Take care of that, Jones; don't 

lose sight of him. If— 'if— we are unfortunate ^and do you think such 

possible?" 

" Everything is possible with a Jury." 

" True," said he, thoughtfully ; " it is an issue we should never have left 
it to. But away ; hasten back. Great Heaven ! only to think how much 
hangs upon the next half hour !" 

"To Cashel, you mean?" said Jones, as he prepared himself for the 
road. 

" No ; I mean to me. I do know him thoroughly ; and well I know the 
earth would be too narrow to live upon, were that man once more free and 
at Uberty." 

In his eagerness for Jones's departure, he abnost pushed him from the 
room ; and then, when he had closed and locked the door agam, he sat down 
beside the low flickering fire, and as the fitful light played upon his features, 
all the appliances of disguise he wore could not hide the terrible ravages 
that long corroding anxiety had made in him. Tar more did he resemble 
the arraigned criminal than he who now stood in the dock, and with a cheek 
blanched only by imprisonment, waited caLoQ, collected, and erect— "Equal 
to either fortune." 

Linton had often felt all the terrible suspense which makes the Paradise 
or the Hell of the gambler : he had known what it was to have his whole 
fortune on the issue, at a moment when the rushing mob of horsemen and 
foot concealed the winning horse from view, and mingled in their mad cheers 
the names of those whose victory had been his ruin and disgrace. He had 
watched the rolling die, on whose surface, as it turned, all he owned in the 
world was staked ; he had sat gazing on the unturned card, on which his 
destiny was already written; — and yet all these moments of agonising suspense 
were as nothing compared to that he now suffered, as he sat with bent-down 
head trying to catch the sounds wliich from time to time the wind bore 
along from the town. 

' As if to feed his mind with hope, he would recapitulate to himself all the 

i weighty and damnatory details which environed Cashel, and which, by their 

singular consistency and coherence, seemed irrefutable. He would even 
I reckon them upon his fingers, as "so many chances against him." He 

would try to imagine himself one of the Jury, listening to the evidence and 

the charge; and asked himself "were it possible to reject such proofs?" 

He pictured to his mind Cashel addressing the Court with all that rash and 
I impetuous eloquence so characteristic of him, and which, to more trained 

and sober tempers, would indicate a nature little subject to the cold dis- 
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dpline of restramt ; and from all these Bpecnkidre dreams he votdd starfc 
auddeidy up, to lean out of the window and listen. Other thoughts, too, 
would cross his mind, scarcely less distracting. What would become of 
himself shoidd Cashel escape ? Whither should he retire ? If, at one mo- 
ment, he half resolved to " stand his ground" in the world, and trust to his 
consummate skill in secret calumny to ruin him, another reflection showed 
that Oashel would not play out the game on tl^se conditions. A duel, in 
which one at least must fall, would be inevitable ; and although this was an 
ordeal he had braved oftener than most men, he bad no, courage to dare it 
now. Through all this tangled web of harassing hope and fear, regrets deep 
and poignant entered, that he had not worked his ruin by slower and safer 
steps. " I might have been both Judge and Jury— 4iy, and Executions, 
too," muttered he, "had I been patient." And here he gave a low, sar- 
donic lau^ When the hour of confiscation came, I might have played 
the Crown's part also." But so is it : there is no halting in the downmrd 
oouise of wickedness ; the very pleadings of self-interest cannot save men 
from tiie commission of Crime*, by which they are to hide Follies. 

The slow hours of the night dragged heavily on ; the fire had gone out, 
and the candle too— oumotioed, and Lmton sat in the dark, brooding over 
his gloomy thoughts* At one moment he would start up, and wonder if the 
whole were not a terrible dream— the nightmare of his own imagination ; 
and it was only after aa effort he remembered where he was, and with what 
object. He eould not see his watch to teU the hour, but he knew it must 
be late, since the fire] had long since died out, and the room was cold and 
chilL The agony of expectation became at last too great to endure ; he felt 
his way to the door and passed out, and groping down the narrow stair, 
reached the outer door, and the road. 

AH was dark and lonely ; not a sound of horseman or foot-traveller broke 
the dreary stillness of the hour, as Linton, urged on by an impulse he could 
not restrain, took his way towards the town. The distance was scarcely 
above a mile, but his progress was slow, for the road was wet and slippery, 
and the darkness very great. At last he reached the long straggling subuii, 
with its intmoinable streets of wretched hovels ; but even here none were 
yet astir, and not a light was seen to glimmer. To this succeeded the nar- 
row streets of the town itself---where, at long intervals, a dusky yellow haze 
glimmered by way of lamplight. Stopping beneath one of these, Linton 
examined his watch, and found that it was near five o'clock. The lateness 
of the hour, and the unbroken stilbiess on every side, half induced him to 
believe that " all was over," and CashePs fate sealed for good or evil; but 
thbn Jones would have hastened back to bring the tidings ! There could 
not be a doubt on this head. Urged onward to greater speed by emotions 
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wMch now were scarcely supportable, he traversed street after street in 
frantic haste ; when suddenly, on turning a comer, he came in front of a 
Jaige building, from whose windows, dimmed by steam, a great blaze of 
light issued, and fell in long columns upon the " Square " in front. A 
dense, dark mass of human figures crowded the wide doorway, but they 
were silent and motionless alL Within the Court, too, the stillness was 
unbroken ; for as Linton listened he could now hear a cough, which re- 
sounded through the building. 

" The Jury are in deUberation," thought he, and sat down upon the step 
of a door, his eyes riveted upon the Court-house, and his heart beating so' 
that he could count its strokes. Not far from him, as he sat there, scarcely 
a hnndied paces offj within the building there sat another man, waiting 
with a high throbbing heart for that word to be uttered, which should either 
open the door of his prison, or dose that of the grave upon him for ever. 
GQie moments of expectancy were terrible to both! they were life-long 
agonies distilled to seconds ; and he who could live through their pains 
must come forth from the trial a changed man for ever after. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Free to go forth once more, but oh ! 

How chiuigedl Habolw. 

A SUGHT movement in the crowd near the door — & kind of waving 
motion like the quiet anting of the sea-Hseemed to indicate some commo- 
tion within the Court ; and although Linton saw this, and judged it rightly 
as the evidence of something eventful about to happen, he sat still to await 
the result with the d(^ged firmness with which be would have awaited death 
itself. 

As we are less interested spectators of the scene, let us press our way 
through the tired and exhausted crowd that fill the body of the building. 
And now we stand beneath the gallery, and immediately behind a group of 
about luJf a dozen, whose dress and demeanour at once prodaun them of 
the world of fashion. These are Lord Charles Frobisher and his fidends, 
who, with memorandum-books and timepieces before them, sit in eager 
anxiety, for they have wagers on everything: on the verdict— how the 
Judge wiU cha^e— if the prisoner will confess — ^if he will attempt a 
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defence ; and eyen the length of time the Jury will sit in deliberation, is the 
subject of a bet ! 

This anxiety was now at its climax, for, directly in front of them, a small 
door had jnst opened, and a crowd of men entered,^ and took their seats in 
the gallery. 

Their grave countenances, marked by watching and eager discussion, at 
once proclaimed that they were the Jury. 

There was a low murmur heard throughout the Court as they took their 
seats ; and instinctiyely many an eye was turned towards the dock, to watch 
hpw he bore himself in that trying moment. With a steady gaze fixed upon 
the spot from which his doom was to be spoken, he stood erect, with arms 
folded and his head high. He was deathly pale ; but not a trace of anything 
like fear in the calm lineaments of his manly features. 

" The Jury seem yery grave," whispered Upton to Trobisher, 

"I wish that stupid old Judge would bestir himself," replied Lord 
Charles, looking at his watch ; it wants four minutes to five : he'll scarcely 
be in Court before it strikes, and I shall lose a pony through it." 

Here he comes ! — ^here he comes !" said another ; and the Chief Baron 
entered the Court, his face betraying that he had been aroused from sleep. 
Are you agreed. Gentlemen of the Jury ?" asked the Judge, in a low voice. 

" Not perfectly, my Lord," said the Foreman. " We want your Lord- 
ship to decide a point for us ; which is — ^If we should be of opinion that 
any grave provocation led to the death of Kennyfeck, whether our verdict 
could be modified, and our finding be, in consequence, for manslaughter, and 
not murder P" 

" The indictment," said the Judge, "does not give you that option. It is 
framed without any count for the minor offence. I ought, perhaps, also to 
observe, that nothing has transpired in the evidence given here, this day, to 
warrant the impression you seem inclined to entertain. Your verdict most 
be one of Guil^ or Not Guilty." 

" We are of opinion, my Lord," said a Juryman, "that great latitude in 
the expression of temper should be conceded to a young man reared and 
educated as the prisoner has been." 

" These sentiments, honourable to you as they are, cannot be indulged at 
the expense of justice, however they may find a fitting place in a recom- 
mendation to mercy; and even thk must be accompanied by something 
more than sympathies.'^ 

"Well said, old boy!" muttered Frobisher to himself. "My odds are 
looking up again." 

" In that case, my Lord, we must retire again," said the Foreman ; and 
the Jury once more quitted the Court, whose occupants at once resumed all 
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the lounging attitudes from which the late scene had aroused them. Ex- 
haustion, indeed, had overcome all save the prisoner himself, who paced the 
narrow limits of the dock with slow and noiseless steps, raising his head at 
intervals, to watch the gallery where the Jury were to appear. 

In less than half an hour the creaking of a door awoke the drowsy 
Court, and the Jury were seen re-entering the box. They continued to talk 
among each other as they took their seats, and seemed like men still under 
the influence of warm discussion. 

*' Not agreed !" muttered Frobisher, looking at his book. " I stand to 
win, even on that." 

To the formal question of the Court, the Foreman for an instant made no 
reply, for he was still in eager conversation with another Juror. 

" How say you. Gentlemen of the Jury P Are you agreed ?" 

"We are, my Lord," said the Foreman; "that is to say, some of the 
Jury have conceded to the rest for the sake of a verdict." 

" This does not seem to me like agreement," interposed the Judge, "If 
you be not of the same mind, it will be your duty to retire once more, and 
strive by the use of argument and reason to bring the minority to your 
opinion; or in failure of such result^ to avow that you are' not like- 
minded." 

"We have done all that is possible in that respect, my Lord; and we beg 
you will receive our verdict." 

"If it be your verdict, Gentlemen," said the Judge, "I desire nothing 
more." 

"We say. Not Guilty, my Lord," said the Foreman. 

There was a solemn pause followed the words, and then a low murmur 
arose, which gradually swelled till it burst forth into a very clamour, that 
only the grave rebuke of the Bench reduced to the wonted decorum of a 
Court of Justice. 

" I am never disposed, Gentlemen of the Jury, to infringe upon the sacred, 
prerogative which environs your office. You are responsible to God and 
your own consciences for the words you have uttered here, this day ; but 
my duty requires that I should be satisfied that you have come to your con- 
clusion by a due understanding of the facts laid before you in evidence, by 
just and natural inferences from those facts, and by weighing well and dis- 
passionately all that you have heard, here, to the utter exclusion of anyi 
thing you may have listened to outside of this Court. Is your verdict in 
accordance with these conditions?" 

" So far, my Lord, as the mysterious circumstances of this crime admit, 
I believe it is. We say ' Not Guilty,' from a firm conviction on our mmds 
that we are saying the truth." 
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« Eaough/* said the Judge. *' Clerk, record the Verdict." Then turn- 
ing to the dock, towards which eveiy eye was now bent, he continued : 
* Eokud Cashel, a jury of your countrymen, solemnly sworn to try you on 
the charge of murder, have this day pronounced you ' Not Guilty.' You 
go, therefore, free £rom this dock, to resume that station you occupied in 
society, without stain upon your character or blemish upon your fame. 
The sworn verdict we have recorded obliterates the accusation. But, for 
the sake of justice, for the interests of the glorious prerogative we possess 
in Trial by Jury, for the sacred cause of Truth itself, I implore you, before 
quitting this Court, to unravel the thread of this dark mystery, so far as in 
you lies— to fill up those blanks in the narrative you have already given us 
— to confirm, to the extent in your power, the justice of that sentence by 
which you are restored once more to the society of your friends and family. 
This, I say, is now your duty ; and the example you will give, in perform- 
ing it, will reflect credit upon yourself, and do service to the cause of truth, 
when you, and I, and those around us, shall be no more.** 

It was with stronger show of emotion than Cashel had yet displayed that 
he leaned over the dock, and said : 

" My Lord, when life, and something more than life, were in penl, I 
deemed it right to reserve certain details from the notoriety of this Court. 
I did so, not to involve any other in the suspicion of this guilt, whose 
author I know not. I did not do so from any caprice, still less from that 
misanthropic affectation the Counsel was ungenerous enough to ascribe to 
me. I believe that I had good and sufficient reasons for the course I 
adopted. I still think I have such. As to the rest, the discovery of this 
guilt is now become the duty of my life — owe it to those whose wxirds 
have set me free, and I pledge myself to the duty.*' 

The Bench now conferred with the Crown Lawyers as to the proceedings 
necessary for the discharge of the prisoner; and already the crowds, wearied 
and exhausted, began to withdraw. The interest of the scene was over ; 
and in the various expressions of those that passed might be read the fed- 
ings with which they r^arded the result. Many reprobated the verdict as 
against law and all the facts ; some attributed the "finding" to the force <if 
caprice; others even hinted the baser motive, that th^ didn't like ''to 
hang a man who spent his income at home;" and others, again, surmised 
that bribery might have had ''something to do with it." Few believed in 
CashePs innocence of the crime; and even they said nothing, for their 
convictions were more those of impulse than reason. 

'* Who could have thought it !" muttered Upton, as, with a knot of others, 
he stood waiting for the crowd to pass out. 
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Pfbbisher skra^d his shoulders, and went on totting a line of figures 
in his memorandum-booL 

"Better off than I thought !" said he to himself; " seven to five taken 
that he wonld not plead—- eight to three, that he wonld not call Linton. 
Long odds upon time won ; lost by verdict fbnr hundred and fifty. Well, 
it might have been worse ; and I've got a lesson— never to trust a Jury/' 

" I say, Charley," whispered Upton, ''what are you going to do 

" How do you mean ?" 
Will you go up and speak to him ?" said he, with a motian of his head 
towards the dock. 

Erobisher's sallow cheek grew scarlet. Lost and dead to every sense of 
honourable feeling for many a day, the well had not altogether dried up, 
and it was with a look of cutting insolence he said : 

''No, Sir; if I did not stand by him before. 111 not be the hound to 
crawl to his feet now." 

" By Jove ! I don't see the thing in that light. He's all right now, and 
there's no reason why we shouldn't know him as we used to do." 

"Are you so certain that he will know you?" was l^bii^r's sharp 
reply as he turned away. 

Ilie vast moving throng pressed forward, and now aQ were speedily oour 
mingled—spectators, lawyers, jurors, witnesses. The spectacle was over, 
and the empty Court stood silent and noiseless, where a few moments back 
human hopes and passions had surged like the waves of a sea. 

The great space in front of the Court-house, filled for a few moments by 
the departing crowd, grew speedily silent and empty— for day had not yet 
broken, and all were hastening homeward to seek repose. One f^gm alone 
was seen to stand in that spot, and then move slowly, and to all seeming 
irresolutely, onward. It was Cashel himself, who, uiidecided whither to 
turn, walked listlessly and carelessly on. 

As he turned the comer of a street, a jaunting-car, arotmd which some 
travellers stood, stopped the way, and he heard the words of the driver : 

" There's another place to spare." 

« Where for ?" asked CasheL 
Limerick, Sir," said the man. 

" Bnve on, b— — ^t you," cried a deep voice from the other side of the 
vehicle; and the Mow's whip descended with a heavy slash, and the beast 
struck out into a gallop, and speedily was out of sight. 

" Didn't you see who it was P" muttered the speaker to the man beside 
him. 

«No." 
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" It was Gashel himself-^I knew him at once ; and I tell you, Jones, lie 
would have known my too, for all this disguise, when a gleam of day came 
to shine." 

As for Gashel, he stood gazing after the departing vehicle, with a strange 
chaos of thought working within. " Am I then infamous ?" said he at last, 
" that these men will not travel in my company. Is it to this the mere ac- 
cusation of crime has brought me !" And, slight as the incident was, it 
told upon him as some acrid substance would irritate and corrode an open* 
wound — ^festering the tender surface. 

" Better thus dreaded than the ' Dupe' I have been said he, boldly, and 
entered the inn, where now the preparations for the coming day had begun. 
He ordered his breakfast, and post-horses for Killaloe, resolved to see Tub- 
bermore once again, ere he left it for ever. 

It was a bright morning in the early spring as Gashel drove through the 
wide-spreading park of Tubbermore. Dewdrops spangled the grass, amid 
which crocus and daffodil flowers were scattered. The trees were topped 
with fresh buds ; the birds were chirping and twittering on the branches ; 
the noiseless river, too, flowed past, its circling eddies looking like blossoms 
on the stream. Ail was joyous and redolent of promise, save him whose 
humbled spirit beheld in everything around him the signs of self-reproach. 

*' These,'' thought he, " were the rich gifts of fortune that I have squan- 
dered ! This was the paradise I have laid waste ! Here, where I might 
have lived happy, honoured, and respected, I see myself wretched and 
shunned! The defeats we meet with in hardy and hazardous enterprise 
are softened down by having dared danger fearlessly — ^by having combated 
manfully with the enemy. But what solace is there for him whose reverses 
spring from childlike weakness and imbecility — whose life becomes the play- 
thing of parasites and flatterers ! Gould I ever have thought I would become 
this ? What should I once have said of him who would have prophesied 
me such as I now am ?" 

These gloomy reveries grew deeper and darker as he wandered from place 
to place, and marked the stealthy glances and timid reverences of the pea- 
sants as they passed him. "It is only the Jury have called me 'Not 
Guilty,'" said he to himself; "the world has pronounced another verdict. 
I have come from that dock as one might have risen from an unhonoured 
grave, to be looked on with fear and sorrow. Be it so ; mine must be a 
lonely existence." 

Every room he entered recalled some scene of his past life. Here was 
the spacious hall, where, in all the excesses of the banquet, laughter had rung 
and wit had sparkled, loud toasts were proffered, and high-spirited mirth 
had once held sway. Here was the drawing-room, where grace and female 
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loveliness were blended, mingling their odours like flowers in a " bouquet." 
"Aere, the little chamber be had often sought to visit Lady Kilgoff, and 
passed those hours of " sweet converse" wherein his whole nature became 
changed, and his rude spirit softened by the tender influences of a woman's 
mind. Here was his own favourite room — ^the spot from which, in many an 
hour snatched from the cares of host, he had watched the wide-flowing 
river, and thought of the current of his own life, mingling with his reveries 
many a high hope and many a glorious promise. And now the whole scene 
was changed. The mirth, the laughter, the guests, the hopes, were fled, 
and he stood alone in those silent halls, that never again were to echo with 
the glad voice of pleasure. 

The chief object of his return to Tubbermore was to regain possession of 
that document which he had concealed in the cleft of a beech-tree, before 
scaling the approach to the window. He found the spot without difficulty, 
and soon possessed himself of the paper, the contents of which, however, 
from being conveyed in a character he was not familiar with, he could not 
master. 

He next proceeded to the gate-lodge, desux)us to see Keane, and make 
some arrangement for his future support before he should leave Tubber- 
more. The man, however, was absent ; his wife, whose manner betrayed 
considerable emotion, said that her husband had returned in company with 
another, who remained without, while he hastily packed a few articles of 
clothing in a bundle, and then left the house, wMther to she knew not. 

Roland's last visit was to Tiemay's house ; but he, too, was from home. 
He had accompanied Corrigan to Dublin, intending to take leave of him 
there; but a few hurried lines told that he had resolved to proceed further 
with his friends, and darkly hinting that his return to the village was more 
than doubtful. 

Wherever Cashel turned, desertion and desolation met him; and the 
cutting question that ever recurred to his mind was, " Is this my doing F 
Are these the consequences of my folly?" The looks of the villagers 
seemed to tally with the accusation, as in cold respect they touched their 
hats as he passed, but never spoke : "not one said God bless him." 

He twice set out for the cottage, and twice turned back— his over-full 
heart ahnost choked with emotion. The very path that led thither re- 
minded him too fully of the past, and he turned from it into the wood, ta 
wander about for hours long, lost in thought. 

He sought and found relief in planning out something for his future life. 
The discovery of the murderer^lie clearing up of the terrible mystery thai 
involved that crime — had become a duty, and he resolved to apply himself 
to it steadily and determinedly. His unacquitted debt of vengeance on 
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Lintoii» too, was not forgotten. These accomplished, he resolyed again to 
betake himself to the ^ new world beyond seas." Wealth had become dia* 
tasteful to him : it was associated with ail that lowered and humiliated him. 
He feU; that with poverty his manly reliance, his conrageons dazing to eon- 
front danger, would return — that once more upon the wild prairie, or the 
hbe waters of the Pacific, he would grow young of heart and high in spiiitj 
foigetting the puerile follies into which a life of a£9nenee had led him. 

Would that I could beHeTc it aU a dream!" thought he. ''Wouldthat 
this whole year were but a yision, and that I conld go back to what I onoe 
was, even as 'the Buccaneer' they called me !" 

His last hours in Tubbermore were spent in arrangements that showed 
he never intended to return there. His household was all discharged— his 
equipages and horses despatched to the capital to be sold— his books, his 
plate, and aU that was valuable in furniture, were ordered to be packed up 
and transmitted to Dublin. He felt a kind of malicious pleasure in erasing 
and effiidng, as it were, every trace of the last few months. 

" I will leave it," muttered he, "to become the wreck I found it— woold 
that I could be what I was ere I knew it !" 

The following day he left Tubbermore for ever, and set out for Dublin. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

And, Tvith a sleuth-hound's scent, 
Smells blood afar ! 

Ix was nightfall when Roland Cashel entered Dublin. The stir and 
movement of the day were over, and that bdef interval which separates the 
life of business from that of pleasure had succeeded. Few were stimng in 
the streets, and they were hastening to the dinner-parties, whose hour had 
now arrived. It was little more than a year since Gaahd had entered that 
same capital, and what a change had come over him within t^yvt period ! 
Then, he >ras buoyant in all the enjoyment of youth, health, and afflnenofr ; 
now, although still young, sorrow and care had worn him into premature 
age. His native frankness had become distrust; his generous reliance <m 
the world's good faitj^ had changed into a cold and cautioBS reserve which 
made him detestable to hiifkself . 
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Although he passed several of his former acqnaintaiice without beii^ re- 
cognised, he could not persuade himself but that their avoidance of him was 
intentional, and he thought he saw a purpose-like insolence in the pressing 
entreaties with which the newsvendors persecuted him to buy " The Pull 
and True Eeport of the Trial of Boknd Gashel for Murder." 

And thus it was that he whose fastidious modestyliad shrunk from every- 
thing like the notoriety of fashion, now saw himself exposed to that more 
terrible ordeal, the notoriety of crime. The consciousness of innocence 
could not harden him against the poignant sfoffeiing the late exposure had 
inflicted. His whole life laid bare! Not even to gratify the morbid 
curiosity of gossips ; not to amuse the languid listlessness of a worid de- 
voured by its own ennui; but far worse ! To furnish motives for an im- 
puted crime ! To give the clue to a murder ! In the bitterness of his torn 
heart, he asked himself — "Have I deserved all this P — ^Is this the just re- 
quital for my conduct towards others P Have the hospitality I have ex- 
tended, the generous assistance I have proffered — have the thousand extra- 
vagances I have committed to gratify others— no other fruits than these?" 
Alas ! the answer of his enlightened intdligence could no longer blind him 
by its flatteries. He recognised at last, that to his abuse of fortune were 
owing all his reverses ; that the capricious extravagance of the rich man — 
his misplaced generosity, his pompous display-H»n create enemies far more 
dangerous than all the straits and appliances of rebellious poverty; that 
the tie of an obligation which can ennoble a generous nature, may, in a bad 
heart, develop the very darkest elements of iniquity; and that he who 
refuses to be bound by gratitude is enslaved by hate ! 

He stopped for an instant before Kennyfeck's house ; the closed shutters 
and dose-drawn blinds bespoke it stiU the abode of mourning. He passed 
the residence of the Kilgoffs, and there, the grass-grown steps and rusted 
knocker spoke of absence. ' They had IdTt the country. He next came to 
bis own mansion— that spacious building whidi, at the same hour, was 
wont to be brilliant with wax-lights and besieged by fast-arriving guests, 
where the throng of carriages pressed forward in eager haste, and where, as 
each step descended, some form or figure moved by, great in fame or more 
illustrious still by beauty. Now, all was dark, gloomy, and deserted. A 
single gleam of light issued from the kitchen, which was speedily removed 
as Eoland knocked at the door. 

The female servant who opened the door nearly dropped the caniUe as 
she recognised the features of her master, who, without speaking, passed 
on, and, without even r^noving his bat, entered the library. Profose in 
apologies for the disorder of the fdmiture, and excuses for the abseace of 
the other semmts, she followed him into the room, and stood, half in 
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shame and half in terror, gazing at the wan and worn countenance of bim 

she remembered the very ideal of health and youth. 

" If we only knew your honour was coming home to-night " 

''I did not know it myself, good woman, at this hour yesterday. Let 

me hare something to eat— well, a crust of bread and a glass of wine — 

there's surely so much hi the house ?" 
" I can give your honour some bread, but aU the wine is packed up and 

gone." 

" Gone ! whither, and by whose order said Roland, cahnly. 

"Mr. PhilHs, Sir, sent it off about ten days ago, with the plate, and I 
hear both are off to America !" 

The bread alone, then, with a glass of water, will do," said he, without 
any emotion or the least evidence of surprise in his manner. 

"The fare smacks of the prison still," said Eoland, as he sat at his 
humble meal ; " and truly the house itself is almost as gloomy." 

The aspect of everything was sad and depressing. Neglect and disorder 
pervaded wherever he turned his steps. In some of the rooms the remains 
of past orgies still littered the tables. Smashed vases of rare porcelain^ 
broken mirrors, torn pictures — aH the work, in fact, which ruffian intem- 
perance in its most savage mood accomplishes— told who were they who re- 
placed his fashionable society ; while, as if to show the unfeeling spirit of 
the revellers, several of the pasquinades against himself, the libellous calum- 
nies of the low press, the disgusting caricatures of infamous prints, were 
scattered about amid the wrecks of the debauch. 

Eoland saw these things with sorrow, but without anger. " 1 must have 
fallen low indeed," muttered he, " when it is by such men I am judged." 

In the room which once had been his study a great pile of unsettled 
biUs covered the table, the greater number of which he remembered to 
have given the money for; there were no letters, however, nor even one 
card of an acquaintance, so that« save to his creditors, his very existeace 
seemed to be forgotten. 

Wearied of his sad pilgrimage from room to room, he sat down at last in 
a small boudoir, which it had been his caprice once to adorn with the por- 
traits of " his friends !" sketched by a fashionable artist. There they were, 
all smiling blandly, as he left them. What a commentaiy on their desertion 
of him were the looks so full of benevolence and affection ! There was 
Erobisher, lounging in all the ease of fashionable indifference, but still with 
a smile upon his languid features. There was Upton, the very picture of 
straightforward good feeling and frankness. There was Jennings, all beam- 
ing with generosity ; and Linton, too, occupying the chief place, seemed to 
stare with the veiy expression of resolute attachment that so often had im- 
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posed on Cashel, aud made Mm think him a most devoted) bat perhaps an 
indiscreet) friend. Eoland's own portrait had been tnmed to the waU« 
while on the reverse was written, in large characters, the words, " To be 
hnng, or. hanged, elsewhere." The brutal jest brought the celonr for an 
instant to his cheek, bat the next moment he was calm and tranquil as 
before. 

Lost in musings, the time stole by ; and it was late in the night ere he 
betook himself to rest. His sleep was the heavy slumber of an over- 
worked mind ; but he awoke refreshed and with a calm courage to breast 
the tide of fortune, however it might run. 

Life seemed to present to him two objects of paramount interest. One 
of these was the discovery of Kennyfeck's murderer ; the second was the 
payment of his debt of vengeance to Linton. Some secret instinct induced 
him to couple the two together ; and although neither reason nor reflection 
afforded a clue to link them, they came ever in company before his mind, 
and rose like one fact before him. 

Mr. Hammond, the eminent lawyer, to whom he had written a few lines, 
came punctually at ten o'clock to confer with him. Eoland had deter- 
mined to reveal no more of his secret to the ears of counsel than he had 
done before the Court, when an accidental circumstance totally changed 
the course of his proceeding. 

"I have sent for you^ Mr. Hammond," said Cashel, as soon as they 
were seated, " to enlist your skilful services in tracing out the real authors 
of a crime of which I narrowly escaped the penalty. I will first, however, 
entreat your attention to another matter, for this may be the last oppor- 
tunity ever afforded me of personally consulting you." 

" You purpose to live abroad. Sir ?" asked Hammond. 

" I shall return to Mexico," said Eoland, briefly ; and then resumed : 
" Here is a document. Sir, of whose tenor and meaning I am ignorant, but 
of whose importance I cannot entertain a doubt : will you peruse it ?" 

Hammond opened the parchment ; but scarcely had his eyes glanced over 
it, when he laid it down before him, and said : 

I have seen this before, Mr. Cashel. You are aware that I already gave 
you my opinion as to its value ?" 

" I am not aware of that," said Roland, cahnly. * " Fray, in whose pos- 
session did you see it, and what does it mean?" 

Hammond seemed confused for a few seconds ; and then, as if overcoming 
a scruple, said : 

*' We must both be explicit here, Sir. This document was shown to me, 
by Mr. Linton, at Limerick, he alleging that it was at your desire and by 
your request. As to its import, it simply means that you hold your present 
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estates without a title ; that doooment being a full pardon, levoking all 
penalt J of confiscation against the heirs of Miles Gorrigan, and reinstating 
them and theirs in their ancient possessions. Now, Sir, may I ask, do yon 
hear this f o» the first time 

Eoland nodded in acqniescenee ; his heart was too full for utterance, and 
the sudden revulsion of his feeling had brought a sickly sensation over him. 

" Mr. Linton," resumed Hammond, in showing me this deed, spdke of 
a probable alliance between you and the granddaughter of Mr. Corrigan; 
and I freely concurred in the propriety of a union which might at once settle 
the difficulty of a very painful litigation. He promised me more full iit- 
f ormation on the subject, and engaged me to make seacches for a r^try, 
if such existed, of the pardon ; but I heard nothing more from him, and the 
matter escaped my memory till this moment." 

So that all this while I haye been dissipating that which was not mine,'' 
said Roland, with a bitterness of Toioe and manner that bespoke what ba 
suffered. 

" You have done what some thousands have done, are doing, and will do 
hereafter-— enjoyed possession of that which the law gave yon, and whicb a 
deeper research into the same law may take away." 

" Ati<^ Linton knew this ?" 

" He certainly knew my opinion of this document ; but am I to suppose 
that you were ignorant of it up to this moment F" 

''You shall hear all," said Cashel, passing his hand across his brow, 
which now ached with the torture of intense emotion. To save myself 
from all the ignominy of a febn's death, I did not reveal this before. It was 
with me as a point of honour, that I would reserve this man for a personal 
vengeance ; but now, a glimmering light is breaking on my brain, that darker 
deeds than all he worked against me lie at his door, and that iu following 
up my revenge I may be but roblnng the scaffold of its due. Listen to me, 
attentively." So saying, Cashel narrated every event of the memorable day 
of Kennyfeck's death, detailing his meeting with Enrique in the glen, and 
his last interview with Linton in his dressing-room. 

Hammond heard all with deepest interest, only interrupting at times to 
ask such questions as might throw light upon the story. The whole body 
of the circumstantial evidence against Eohuad not only became easily expli- 
cable, but the shrewd perception of the lawyer also saw the consummate 
skill with which the details had been worked into r^^ular order, and what 
consistency had been imparted to them. The great difficulty of the case lay 
in the fact, that, supposing KoEmyfeck's death had been planned by others, 
with the intention of imputing the crime to Cashel, yet all the droumstaaoes, 
or nearly all, which seemed to imply his guilt, were matters of perfect aod- 
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deat for which they never oould hare provided, nor even ever foreseen : such 
as his entrance by the window— his torn dress— the wound of his hand — 
and the blood npon his dothes. 

'^I see bat one due to this mystery," said Hammond, thonghtfully; 

but the more I reflect upon it; the more likely does it seem. Kennyfeck's 
fate was intended for you— he fell by a mistake/' 

Eoland started with astonishment, but listened with deep attention, as 
Hammond recapitulated ey«y thing which accorded with this assumption. 

" But why was one of my own pistols taken for the deed ?'* 

" Perhaps to suggest the notion of suicide." 
How oould my death have been turned to proiGit ? Was I not better ia 
the liying dupe than as the dead enemy ?" 

*' Do you not see how your death legalised the deed with a forged signa- 
ture ? Who was to dispute its authenticiiy P Besides, how know we what 
ambitions Linton may not have cherished when holding in his hands the only 
title to the estate. We may go too fast with these suspicions, but let us not 
reject them as inconsistent. Who is this same witness, Keane ? What mo- 
tives had he for the gratitude he evinced on the trial P" 

None whatever: on the contrary, I never showed him any favour; it 
was even my intention to dismiss him from the gate-lodge 1" 

"And he was aware of this P" 

" Perfectly. He had besought several people to intercede for him, Linton 
among the rest." 

" So that he was known to LintonP And what has become of hioat since 
the trial?" 

" That is the strangest of aH My wish was to have done something for 
the poor Mow. I could not readily foi^t the feeling he showed, at a mo- 
ment, too, when none seemed to remember me; so that when I reached 
Tubbermore I at once repaired to the lodge, but he was gone." 

" And in what direction P" 

" His wife could not tell. The poor creature was distracted at being de- 
serted, and seemed to think— -from what cause I know not— that he would 
not return. He had come back after the tiial in company with another, 
who remained on the road-side while Keane hastily packed up some dothes, 
after which they departed together." 

« This must be thought of," said Hammond, gravely, while he wrote some 
lines in his note-booL 

It is somewhat strange, indeed," said Cashel, " that the very men to 
whom my gratitude is most due are those who seem to avoid me. Thus — 
Jones, who gave me his aid upon the trial " 

" Do not speak of him, Sir," said Hammond, in a voice of agitation; " he 
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is oni! who has sullied an order that has hitherto been almost without a stain, 
^ere is but too much reason to think that he was bribed to destroy jou. 
His whole line-of cross-examinatum on the trial was artfully devised to de- 
velop whatever might injure jou; bat the treacheiy turned upon the men 
who planned it. The Attorney-General saw it, and the Court also. It was 
this saved you." 

Cashel sat powerless and speechless at this disclosure. It seemed to fill 
up in his mind the cup of iniqnity, and he never moved nor uttered a word 
as he listened. 

Jones you will never see again. The bar of some other land across the 
sea may receive him, but there is not one here would stoop to be his col- 
leagae. But now for others more important. I will this day obtain the 
Judge's notes of the trial, and give the whole case the deepest considera- 
tion. Inquiry shall be set on foot as to Keane, with whom he has gone, and 
in what direction. Linton, too, must be watched ; the report is that he lies 
dangerously ill at his country house, but that story may be invented to gain 
time.'* 

Cashel could scarcely avoid a smile at the rapidity with which the lawyer 
detailed his plan of operation, and threw out, as he went, the signs of dis- 
trust so characteristic of his craft. As for himself, he was enjoined to re- 
main in the very strictest privacy— to see no one, nor even to leave the house, 
except after nightfall. 

" Eely tpon it," said Hammond, " your every movement is watched; and 
our object will be to ascertain by whom. This will be our first due ; and 
when we obtain one, others will soon follow." 

It was no privation for Cashel to follow a course so much in accordance 
with his wishes. Solitude— even that which consigned him to the saddest 
reveries— was far more pleasurable than any intercourse ; so that he never 
ventured beyond the wdls of his house for weeks, nor exchanged a word, 
except with Hammond, who regularly visited him each day, to report the 
progress of his investigation. 

The mystery did not seem to clear away, even by the skilful contrivances 
of the lawyer. Of Keane not a trace could be discovered; nor (k>uld any 
clue be obtained as to his companion. AU that Hammond knew was, that 
although a doctor's carriage daily drove to Linton's house, fiinton himself 
had long since left the country— it was' believed for the Continent. 

Disappointed by continual failures, and wearied by a life whose only ex- 
citement lay in anxieties and cares, Cashel grew each day sadder and more 
depressed. The desire for vengeance, too, that first had filled his mind, grew 
weaker as time rolled on. The wish to reinstate himself fully in the world's 
esteem diminished, as he lived apart from all its intercourse, and he sank 
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into a low and gloomy despondency, which soon showed its ravages nponhis 
face and figure. 

One object alone remained' for him— this was to seok out Corrigan and 
place m his hand the document of his ancestor's pardon; this done, Eoland 
resolved to betake himself to Mexico, and again, among the haunts of his 
yonth, to try and forget that life of civilisation which had cost him so 
dearly. 



CHAPTER XXXTT. 

How Bweete and lovely dost thou make the sliame 

Which, like a canker in the fragrant rose, 
Doth spot the beautie of thy budding name. _ 

Some years passed over, and the name of Eoland Cashel ceased to be 
littered, or his memory even evoked, in that capital where once his wealth, 
his eccentricies, and his notoriety, had been the theme of every tongue. A 
large neglected-looking house, with closed shutters and grass-grown steps, 
would attract the attention of some passing stranger to ask whom it be- 
longed to, but the name of Mr. Cashel was almost all that many knew of 
him, and a vague impression that he was travelling in some remote and far- 
away land. 

Tubbermore, too, fell back into its former condition of ruin and decay. 
No one seemed to know into whose hands the estate had fallen, but the talis- 
manic word " Chancery'' appeared to satisfy every inquiry, and account for 
a desolation that brooded over the property and all who dwelt on it. The 
very " Cottage" had yielded to the course of time, and little remained of it 
save a few damp discoloured walls and blackened chimneys; while here and 
there a rare shrub, or a tree of foreign growth, rose among the rank weeds 
and thistles, to speak of the culture which once had been the pride of this 
lovely spot. 

Had there been a " curse upon the place," it could not have been ^lore 
dreary and sad-looking ! 

Of the gate-lodge— where Keane lived— a few straggling ruins alone re- 
mamed, in a comer of which a miserable family was herded together, their 
wan looks and tattered clothing showing that they were dependent for 
existence on the charity of the very poor. These were Keane's wife and 
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children, to whom he never again returned. There was a blight over evay- 
thing. The tenantry themselves, no longer subject to the visits of the agent, 
the stimnlns to all industry withdrawn, would scarcely labour for their own 
support, but passed their lives in brawls and quarrels, which more than onee 
had led to a felon's sentence. The land ky untilled ; the cattle, untended, 
strayed at will through the unfenced fields. The villages on the piopecij 
were crammed by o. host of runaway wretches whose crimes had driven them 
from their homes, till at length the district became the plague-spot of the 
country, where, even at noonday, few strangers were bold enough to enter, 
and the word " Tubbermore" had a terrible significance in the neighbourhood 
round about. 

Let us now turn for the last time to him whose fortune had so powerfullj 
influenced his property, and whose dark destiny seemed to throw its shadow 
over all that once was his. For years Holand Cashel had been a wanderer. 
He travelled every country of the Old World and the New; his appearance 
and familiarity with the language enabling him to assume the nationality 
of a Spaniard, and thus screen him from that painful notoriety to which his 
story was certain to expose him. Journeying alone, and in the least expen- 
sive manner — for he no longer considered himself entitled to amy of the 
property he once enjoyed — ^he made few acquaintances and contracted na 
friendships. One object alone gave a zest to existence — to discoTcr Mr. 
Corrigan, and place within his hands the title-deeds of Tubbermorc^ With 
this intention he had searched through more than half of Europe, visiting 
the least frequented towns, and pursuing inquiries in every possible direc- 
tion; at one moment cheered by some glimmering prospect of success, at 
another dashed by disappointment and failure. If a thought of Linton did 
occasionally cross him, he struggled manfully to overcome the temptmgs of 
a passion which should thwart the dearest object of lus life, and make ven*- 
geance predominate over truth and honesty. As time rolled on the spirit of 
his hatred became gradually weaker; and if he did not foi^ve all the ills 
his treachery had worked^ his memory of them was less frequent and less 
painful. 

His was a cheerless, for it was a friendless, existence. Avoiding his own 
countrymen from the repugnance he felt to sustain his disguise by false- 
hood, he wandered from land to land and city to city like some penitent in 
the accomplishment of a vow. The unbroken monotony of tMs life, the 
continued pressure of disappointment, at last began to teU upon him, aind in 
his moody abstraction— his fits of absence and melancholy — ^mig^t be seen 
the change which had come over him. He might have been a long time 
ignorant of an alteration which not only impressed his mind, but even his 

outward man," when his attention was ^wn to the fact by oyexheaihoBg* 
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the obsemtiona of some jotcng Englishmen upon his appearance, as he sat one 
evening in a eafezSi, Ns^les. Conyersing in all that careless freedom of onr 
young coontrymen, which never supposes that their langnage can be under- 
stood by others, they criticised Ms dress, his sombre look, and his manner; 
and, after an animated discussion as to whether he were a refugee political 
offender, a courier, or a spy, they wound up by a wager that he was at least 
forty years of age. One of the party dissenting — on the ground that, 
although he boked it> it was raither from something on the feiloVs mind 
than years. 

"How shall we find out?" cried the proposer of the bet. "I, for one, 
shouldn't like to isk him his age." 

" If I knew Spanish enough, Fd do it at once," said another. 

** It might cost you dearly, Harry, for all that ; he looks marvellously like 
a fellow that wouldn't brook trifling.** 

" He wouldn't call it trifling to lose me ten * carlines,* and Pm sure I 
should win my wager; so here goes at him with French." Rising at the 
same moment, the young man crossed the room and stood before the table 
where Cashel sat, with folded arms and bent-down head, listening in utter 
indifference to aU that passed. "Monsieur!" said the youth, bowing. 
Cashel looked up, and his dark, heavily-browed eyes seemed to abash the 
other, who stood, blushing, and uncertain what to do. 

With faltering accents and downcast look he began to mutter excuses 
for his intrusion; when Cashel, in a mild and gentle voice, interrupted him, 
saying in English, " I am your countryman, young gentleman, and my age 
not six-and-twenty." 

The quiet courtesy of his manner as he spoke, as well as the surprise at 
his being English, seemed to increase the youth's shame for the liberty he 
had taken, and he was profuse in his apologies ; but Cashel soon allayed 
this anxiety by adroitly turning to another part of the subject, and saying. 

If I look much older than I am, it is that I have travelled and lived a good 
deal in southern climates, not to speak of other causes, which give prema- 
ture age." 

A slight, a very slight touch of melancholy in the latter words gave them 
a deep interest to the youth ; who, with a boyish frankness — ^far more fasci- 
nating than more finished courtesy — asked Soland if he would join their 
party. Had such a request been made half an hour before, or had it come 
in more formal fashion, Cashel would inevitably h»ve declined it; but what 
between the generous candour of the youth's address, and a desire to show 
that he did not resent his intrusion, Cashel acceded good-naturedly, and 
took his seat amongst them. 

As Roland Ibtened to the joyous freshness of their boyish talk— the high- 
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hearted hope — ^the sanguine trustfulness with which they regiEurded life — 
he remembered what but a few years back he had himself been. He saw 
in them the self-same elements which had led him on to every calamity that 
he suffered — ^the passionate pursuit of pleasure— the inexhaustible craving 
for excitement that makes life the feverish paroxysm of a malady. 

They sat to a late hour together ; and when they separated, the chance 
acquaintance had ripened into intimacy. Night after night they met in the 
same place ; and while they were charmed with the gentle seriousness of 
one in whom they could recognise the most manly daring, he, on his side, 
was fascinated by the confiding warmth and the generous frankness of their 
youth. 

One evening, as they assembled as usual, Eoland remarked a something 
like unusual excitement amongst them; and learned, that from a letter they 
had received that morning, they were about to leave Naples the next day. 
There seemed some mystery in the reason, and a kind of reserve in evea 
alluding to it, which made Cashel half suspect that they had been told who 
he was, and that a dislike to further intercourse had suggested the depar- 
ture. It was the feeling that never left him by day or night— that dogged 
his waking and haunted his dreams — that he was one to be shunned and 
avoided by his fellow-men. His pride, long dormant, arose under the sup- 
posed slight, and he was about to say a cold farewell, when the elder of the 
party, whose name was Sidney, said : 

How I wish you were coming with us !" 

" Whither to ?" said Cashel, hurriedly. 

" To Venice— say, is this possible?" 

" I am free to turn my steps in any direction — ^too free — for I have 
neither course to sail nor harbour to reach." 

Come with us, then, Roland," cried they all, " and our* journey will be 
delightful" 

" But why do you start so hurriedly P What is there to draw yoa from 
this at the very brightest season of the year ?" 

"There is rather that which draws us to Venice," said Sidney, colouring 
slightly ; " but this is our secret; and you shall not hear it till we are on 
our way." 

Roland's curiosity was not exacting ; he asked no more : nor was it till 
they had proceeded some days on their'journey that Sidney confided to liim 
the sudden eause of their journey, which he did in the few words : 

"La Niuetta is at Venice — she is at the 'Penice.' " 

" But who is La Ninetta ? You forgot that you are speaking to one 
who lives out of the world." 
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" Not know La Ninetta !" exclaimed he ; " never have seen her P" 
"Never even heard of her." 

To the pause which the shock of the first astonishment imposed there 
now succeeded a burst of enthusiastic description, in which the three youths 
vied with each other who should be most eloquent in praise. Her beauty, 
her gracefulness, the witching fascination of her movements, the enchanting 
captivation of her smile, were themes they never wearied of. Nor was it 
till he liad suffered the enthusiasm to take its course that they would listen 
to his cahn question : 

"Is she an actress P" 

"She is the first 'Ballarim' of the world," cried one. "None ever 
did, nor ever will, dance like her." 

" They say she is a Frima Bontut, too ; but how could such excellence be 
"united in one creature P" 

To their wild transports of praise Roland listened patiently, in the hope 
that he might glean something of her story; but they knew nothing, except 
that she was reputed to be a Sicilian, of a noble family, whose passion for 
the stage had excited the darkest enmity of her relatives ; insomuch, that 
it was said she was tracked from city to city by hired assassins. She re- 
mained two days at Naples ; she appeared but once at Home ; in Genoa, 
though announced, she never came to the theatre. Such were the extrava- 
gant tales, heightened by all the colour of romantic adventure — ^how, at one 
time, she.had escaped from a royal palace by leaping into the sea — how, at 
another, she had ridden through a squadron of the Swiss Guard, sabre in 
hand, and got clean away from Bologna, where a cardinal's letter had 
arrested her. Incidents, the strangest, the least probable, were recounted 
of her : the high proffers of marriage she had rejected — ^the alliances, even 
with royal blood, she had refused. There was nothing, where her name 
figured, that seemed impossible; hers was a destiny above all the rules that 
guide humbler mortals. 

Excellence, of whatever kind it be, has always this attraction — ^that it 
forms a standard by which men measure with each other their capacities 
of enjoyment and their powers of appreciation. Holand's curiosity was sti- 
mulated, therefore, to behold with his own eyes the wonder which had ex- 
cited these youthful heroics. He had long since ceased to be sSmgnine on 
any subject ; and he felt that he could sustain disappointment on graver 
matters than this. 

When they reached Venice, they found that city in a state of enthusiastic 
excitement fully equal to their own. All the excesses into which admira- 
tion for art can cany a people insensible to other emotions than those 
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which miliiBter to the senses, had been eominitted to weloome La E^ina 
de la Balla." Her entree had been like a tnxunph ; garlands of flowers, 
bonqnets, rich ti^tdes floating from balconies, gondolas with bands of 
music ; the dvic authorities even, in robes of state, met her as she entered ; 
strangers flocked in crowds from the other dties of the north, and eiren 
from parts beyond the Alps. The hotds were crammed with yisitozs, all 
eager to see one of whom every tongue was telling. A .guard of honour 
stood before the palace in which she reside^— as much a measure of neces- 
sity to repel the pressure of the anxious crowd as it was a mark ol dis- 
tinction. 

The epidemic character of enthusiasm is well known. It is a ferrour to 
which none can remain insensible. Cashel was soon to experience this. 
How could he preserve a cold indiffer^ice to the emotions which swayed 
thousands around him ? How maintain his calm amid that host, which 
urged and fretted like the sea in a storm P La Ninetta was the one word 
repeated on every side ; even to have seen ^her once was a distinction, and 
they who had ahneady felt her fascinations were listened to as oracles. 

She was to give but three representations at Venice, and ere Gashel^ 
party had arrived all the tickets were akeady disposed of. By unoeasing 
jefforts, and oonsidecable bribery, they contrived at last to obtain places for 
the first night, and early in the forenoon wene admitted among a privileged 
number to take their seats. They who were thus, at a heavy cost, per- 
mitted to anticipate the general public, seemed — at least to Cashel's eyes — 
to fill the house ; and so, in the dim indistinctness, they appeared. Wher- 
ever the eye turned, from the d^k parterre, below, to the highest boziosy 
above, seemed filled with people. There was something almost solemxi in 
that vast concourse, who sat snbdned and silent in the misty half light 'of 
the theatre. The intense anxiety of expectation, the dreary gloom of the 
scene, contributed to spread a kind of awe-struck influence around, and 
brought up to Eoland's memory a very different place and occasion — whoiy 
himself the obaerred of all observers, he stood in the f dons' docL Lost in 
the gloomy reverie these sad thoughts su^;ested« he took no note of time» 
nor marked the lagging hours which stole heavily past 

Suddenly the frdl ghire of li^t burst forth, and displayed the great 
theatre crowded in every part That, glittering spectacle, into whick 
beauty, splendour of dress, jewels, and rich uniforms enter, broke upon the 
sight, while a kind of magnetic sense of expectancy seemed to pervade all, 
and make conversation a mere mnrmur. The opera— a well-known one of 
a favourite composer, and admirably sustained— attracted little attrition. 
The thrilling cadences, the brilliant passages, all fell upon senses tbit liad 
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no reli^ for their excellence ; and even the oonTentlonal good-hreeding of 
•the spectatm was not proof against tiie signs of impatience that every now 
«nd thai were manifested. 

The third act at last began, and the scene represented a Spanish village 
of the New World, which, had it been even less correct and true to nature, 
.Ixad yet possessed no common attraction for Koland— recalling by a hun- 
dred Httle traits a long imvisited but well-remembered land. The usual 
troops ef villagers paraded about in all that mock grace which characterises 
the peasant of the balld;. There wore the same active mountaineers, the 
same venerable fathers, the comely matrons with little ba^ets of nothing 
carefully covered by snowy napkins, and the young maidens, who want only 
beauty to make them what they af ect to be. Ex>laad gazed at all this with 
the indifference a stupid prelude ever excites, and would rapidly have been 
wearied, when a sudden pause in the music ensued^ and then a deathlike 
sftiUnesB rogned through the house. The orchestra again opened, and with 
a melody which thrilled through every fibre of Roland's heart. It was a 
favourite Mexican air; one to which^ in happier times, he had often 
danced. What myriads of old memories came flocking to his mind as he 
listened! What fancies came thronging around him 1 Every bar of the 
neasure beat responsively with some association of the past. He leaned 
his head downwards, and, covering his face with his hands, all thought of 
the present was lost, and in imagination he was back again on the green 
surard before the "Villa de las Noches f the mocking-bird and the nightin- 
gale were filling the air with their warblings ; the sounds of gay voices, 
liie plash of fountains, the meteor-like flashes of the fire-flies, were all be- 
fore him. He knew not that a thousand voices were shouting around him 
in wildest enthusiasm — that bouquets of rarest flowers strewed the stage — 
that every form adulation can take was assumed towards one on whom 
every eye save his own was bent ; and that, before her, rank, beauty, riches 
—all that the world makes its idols— were now bending in deepest homage. 
He knew nothing of all this, as he sat with bent-down head, lost in his 
own bright dreamings. At length he looked up, but, instead of his fancy 
being dissipated by reailty, it now assumed form and substance. There 
was the very scenery of that far-off land; the music was the national air of 
Mexico; the dance was the haughty Manolo ; and, oh! was it that his bram 
was wandering — ^had reason, shaken by many a rude shock, given way at 
last P The dancer — she, on whose witching graces every glance was bent — 
was Maritafia ! There she stood, more beautiful than he had ever seen her 
before ; her dark hair encircled with brilliants, her black eyes flashing in all 
the animation of triumph, and her fairly-rounded limbs the perfection of 
symmetry. 
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Oh, no! this was some mind-drawn picture; this was the shadowy 
image that failing inteUect creates ere all is lost in chaos and confusion! 
Such was the conflict in his brain as, with staring eyeballs, he tracked her 
as she moved, and foUowed each graceful bend, each prond commandiog 
attitude. Nor was it till the loud thunder-roll of applause had dra^m her 
to the front of the stage, to acknowledge the favour by a deep reverence, 
that he became assured beyond all question. Then, when he saw the long 
dark kshes fall upon the rounded cheek, when he beheld the crossed aim 
upon her bosom, and marked the taper fingers he had so often held within 
his own, in a transport of feeling, where pride, and joy, and shame, and 
sorrow, had each their share, he cried aloud : 

*' Oh, Maritafia ! Maritafia ! Shame I shame !" 

Scarcely had the wild cry re-echoed through the house than, with a 
scream, whose terror pierced every heart, the girl started from her studied 
attitude, and rushed forward towards the foot-lights, her frighted looks 
and pale cheeks seeming ghastly with emotion. 

" Where P— where?" cried she. "Speak agam— I know the voice!" 
But already a scene of uproar and .confusion had arisen in the parterre 
around Cashel, whose interruption of the piece called down universal 
reprobation; and cries of "Out with him!" "Away with him!" rose on 
every side. 

Struggling madly and fiercely against his assaihmts, Cashel for a brief 
space seemed likely to find his way to the stage ; but overcome by num- 
bers, he was subdued at last, and consigned to the hands of the guard. 
His last look, still turned to the "scene," showed him Maritafia, as she 
was carried away senseless and fainting. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

The laughing Seine, whose midnight flood 
Shrouds many a deed of crime and blood ! 

Wabrew. 

Thet alone who have passed much of their lives on the Continent of 
Europe can estimate the amount of excitement caused by such an incident 
as that we have just related. So much of life is centred in the theatre, so 
many interests revolve around it, engrossing, as it does, so much of the 
passions and the prejudices of those whose existence seldom rises above the 
pursuit of pleasure, that anything which might interrupt " the scene," which 
should disturb its progress, or mar its effect, is sure to evoke the loudest 
evidence of public indignation. Where a high cultivation of the arts is 
^ployed to gloss over the corruptions of a vicious system, it maybe easily 
conceived how men would be judged more leniently for crimes than for 
those minor offences which rebel against the usages of good society. 

The "Ballet interrupted in its most interesting moment," "La Ninetta 
carried away fainting at the very commencement of her most attractive 
movement," insulted— so it was rumoured — "by some offensive epithet 
of a Spaniard," were enough to carry indignation to the highest pitch, 
and it needed the protection of the guard to screen him from the popular 
vengeance. 

After a night of feverish anxiety, where hopes and fears warred and con- 
flicted with each other, Cashel was early on the following morning con- 
ducted before the Chief Commissary of the Police. His passport repre- 
sented him as a Spaniard, and he adhered to the pretended nationality to 
avoid the dreaded notoriety of his name. 

While he answered the usual questions as to age, religion, and profession, 
an officer deposited a sealed paper in the hands of the Prefetto ; who, open- 
ing it, appeared to study the contents with much care. 

" You have called yourself H Sefior Roland da Castel, Sir P" said the offi- 
cial, staring fixedly upon him. " Have you always gone by this name P" • 

" In Mexico and the New World I was ever known as such. In England 
laen call me Rohind Cashel." 

" Which is your more fitting appelktion— is it not ?" 
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"Yes." 

" You are then an English, and not a Spanish subject 
He nodded assent. 

" Yon were, however, in a South American service ?" said the Prefetto, 
reading from his paper. 
Eoland bowed again. 

" In which service, or pretended serviee, yon commanded a slaver ?" 
" This is untrue,'' said Cashel, calmly. 

" I have it asserted here, however, by tk»e of ^ose statements you have 
already acknowledged the accuracy." 
" It is not the less a falsehood." 

" Perhaps you wiU allow more correctness to the nex.t allegation ? It is 
fiaid that, under the-pretended right to a large inheritance, you visited JIi^- 
Jand, and succeeded in preferring a daim to a vjist estate ?" 

Bokod belt his head in assent. 

" And that to this property you possessed neither right nor title ?" 

Holand started : the chai^ involved a secret he believed unknown, save 
to himself, Hammond, and Linton, and he could not master his surprise 
£aaough to reply. 

"But a weightier allegation is yet behind. Sir," said the Prefetto, stemlj. 
^'Are you the same Poland Cashel whose trial for murder occupied the as- 
sizes of Ennis in the spring of the year 18 — ?" 

"I am," said Cashel, faintly. 

" Your escape of conviction depended on the absence of a material wit- 
ness for the prosecution, I believe ?" 

",I was acquitted because I was not guilty. Sir." 

" On that point we are not agreed," said the Prefetto, sarcastically ; but 
you have admitted enough to warrant me in the course I shall pursue re- 
specting you — ^the fact of a false name and passport, the identity with a 
well-known character admitted— 1 have now to detain you in custody until 
such time as the Consul of your country may take steps for your eonvey- 
anoe to England, where abready new evidence of your criminality awaits 
you. Yes, prisoner, the mystery which involved your guilt is at length 
about to be dissipated, and ^e day of expiation draws nigh." 

Eoland did not speak. Shame at the degraded position he occupied, 
even in the eyes of those with whom he had associated, overwhelmed him, 
and he suffered himself to be led away without a word. 

Alone in the ^»rlrTiP.fta and silence of a prison, he sat indifferent to what 
mjght befal him, wearied of himself and all tiie world. 

Days, even weeks passed on, and none inquired after him ; he seemed far- 
gotten of aU, when the Consul, who had been absent, having returned, it 
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was discovered that the allegatioBS respectmg the mmder were not sofiloient 
to waixait his being transmitted to England, that the only charge 
i^;aiBst him lay in the assigned nationality — an oienee it was deemed suffi- 
ciently expiated by his imprisonment. Bb was free then once more— £cee 
to wander forth into the world where his notoriety had been alreac^ pro- 
claimed, and where, if not his guilt, his shame was published. 

Of Maritafij^ all that he conld kam was that she had left Venice without 
again appearing in public ; but in what direction none knew aceorately. 
Gashel justly surmised that she had not gone without seeing him once more, 
had it not been from the compulsion of others ; and if he grieved to think 
th^ were never to meet more, he islt a secret consolation on reflecting how 
much of mutual shame and sorrow was i^ed them. Shame was indeed 
the predominant emotion of his mind; shame for his now sullied name — ^his 
character tarnished by the allegations of crime ; and shame for her, degraded 
to a "JSallanm." 

Had Eortune another reverse in store for him P Was there one cherished 
hope still remaining ? Had life one solitary spot to which he could now 
direct his weary steps, and be at rest f The publicity which late events had 
given to his name, rendered him more timid and retiring than ever. A 
morbid sense of modesty — ^a alirinVing dread of the slights to which he 
would be exposed in the world — made him shun all intercourse, and live a 
life of utter sednsion. 

Like all men who desire solitude, he soon discovered that it is alone at- 
iamable in great cities. Wl^e the great human tide runs full and strcmg, 
the scattered wrecks are jsearcely noticeable. 

To Paris, therefore, he repaired ; not to that brilliant Paris where sen- 
suality and vice costume themselves in all the brilLLant hues derived from 
the highest intellectual culture, but to the dark and gloomy Paris whichlies 
between the arms of the Seine — ^the ''lie St. Louis.'' There, amid the 
vestiges of an extinct feudalism, and the trials of a present wretchedness, 
Jie passed his life in strict solitude. Li a mean apartment, whose only 
solace was the view of the river, with a few books picked up on a neigh- 
bouring stall, and the moving crowd beneath his window to attract his wan- 
dering thoughts, he lived ins lonely Ufe. The past alone occupied his mind : 
for l^e future he had neither care nor interest, but of his bygone life he 
could dream for hours. These memories he used to indulge each evening in 
a particular spot ; it was an old and ruinous stair which descended to the 
river, from a little wooden platform, near where he lived. It had been long 
disused, and suffered to fall into rot and decay. Here he sat, each night, 
watching the twinkling lights that glittered along the river, and listening to 
the distant hum of that great hive of pleasure that lay beyond it. 
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That the neighbourhood about was one of evil repnte and danger, mat- 
tered little to one who set small store by his life, and whose stalwart figure 
and signs of personal psowess were not unknown in the quarter. The un- 
broken solitude of the spot was its attraction to bin, and truly none ever 
ventured near it after nightfall 

There he was sitting, one night, as usual, musing, as was his wont. It 
was a period when men's minds were stirred by the fzpectation of some 
.great but unknown event : a long political stagnation — the dead sea of hope- 
less apathy— was beginning to be ruffled by short and fitful blasts that told 
of a coming hurricane. Vague rumours of a change — scattered sentences 
of some convulsion, whence proceeding, or whither tending, none could 
guess— were abroad. The long-sleeping terrors of a past time of blood were 
once more remembered, and men talked of the guillotine and the scaffold as 
household themes. It was tke summer of 1830— that memorable year, 
whose deeds were to form but the prologue of the great drama we are to- 
day the spectators at. Eoland heard these things, as he who wanders along 
the shore at night may hear the brooding signs of a gathering storm, but 
has no " venture on the sea." He thought of them— with a certain interest, 
too— but it was with that.interest into which no personal feeling enters ; for 
how could great convulsions of states affect MmF How could the turn of 
fortune raise or depress him P 

He sat, now pondering over his own destiny, now wondering whither the 
course of events to come was tending, when he heard the plash of oars, and 
the rushing sound of a boat moving through the water in the direction of 
^ the stair. The oars, which at some moments were plied vigorously, ceased 
to move at others ; and, as weU as Gashel could mark, the course of the 
boat seemed once or twice to be changed. Eohind descended to the lowest 
step of the ladder, the better to see what this might portend. That temble 
river, on whose smiling eddies the noonday sun dances so joyously, covers 
beneath the shadow of night crimes the most awful and appalling. 

As Cashel listened, he perceived that the rowing, had ceased, and two 
voices, whose accents sounded like altercation, could be heard. 

The boat, drifbing, meanwhile, downward on the fast current, was now 
nearly opposite to where he sat, but only perceptible as a dark speck upon 
the water. The night was calm, without a breath of wind, and on the 
vapour-charged atmosphere sounds floated dull and heavily still Gashel 
oould hear the harsh tones of men in angry dispute, and to his amazement 
they spoke in English. 

" It's the old story," cried one, whose louder voice and coarser accents 
bespoke him the inferior in condition — "the old story that I am sioSt of 
listening to — ^when you have luck ! when you have luck !" 
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''I used not to have a complaint against Portune/' said the other. 
"Before we met, she had treated me well for many a year/' 

" And 'twas me that changed it» I suppose/' said the first, in the same 
insolent tone as before : " do you mean that ?" 

" The world has gone ill witii me since that day." 

" And whose fault is that ?" 

" Partly yours/* said the otheij in a slow, deliberate voice, every syllable 
of which thrilled through Cashel's heart as he listened. " Had you secured 
the right man, it was beyond the power of Fortune to hurt either of us. 
That fatal, fatal mistake I" 

" How could I help it ?" cried the other, energetically ; " the night was 
as dark as this — ^it was between two high banks — ^there was nothing to be 
seen but a figure of a man coming slowly along— you yourself told me who 
it would be— I didn't wait for more ; and troth I" — here he gave a fiendish 
laugh — "troth! you'U allow the work was well done/* 

" It was a most determined murder," said the other, thoughtfully. 

" Murder ! murder !" screamed the first, in a voice of fierce passion ; 
"and is it you that calls it a murder?'* 

" No matter how it is called. Let us speak of something else/* 

" Very well. Let us talk about the price of it. It isn't paid yet !" 

" Is it nothing that I have taken you from abject, starving misery, from a 
life of cold, want, and wretchedness, to live at ease in the first city of the 
universe P Is it no part of the price that you spend your days in pleasure 
and your nights in debauch ?— that, with the appetite of the peasant you 
partake of the excesses of the gentleman ? Is it no instalment of the debt, 
I say, that you, who might now be ground down to the very earth as a slave 
at home, dare to lift your head and speak thus to me F" 

" And is it you dares to tell me this P" cried the other, in savage energy ; 
" is it you, that ^made me a murderer, and then think that I can forget it 
because I'm a drunkard P But I don't forget it ! I'll never forget it ! I 
see him still, as he lay gasping before me, and trying to beg for mercy when 
he couldn't ask for it. I see him every day when I'm in a lonely place ; 
and, ohl he's never away from me at night, with his bloody hands on his 
head trying to save it, and screaming out for<}od to help him. And what 
did I get for it P answer me that/' yelled he, in accents shrill with passion. 
" Is it my wife begging from door to door — ^is it my children naked and 
hungry— is it my little place, a ruin and a curse over it — or is it myself try- 
ing to forget it in drink, not knowing the day nor the hour that it will rise 
up against me, and that I'll be standing in the dock where I saw him that 
you tried to murder too ?" 
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•* There is no nse in all thia pasaion/' said the other, calmly ; " let i£S be 
friends, Tom : it is our interest to be so." 

** Them's the very words you towld Mr. PMUis, and the next day he was 
taken up for the robbery, and you had him transported." 

" Fhillis was a fool, and paid the penalty of a fool ; but you are a shrewd 
fellow, who can see to his own advantage. Now listen to me calmly : were 
it not for bad luck, we might all of us have had more money now than we 
could count or squander. Had MaritaBa continued upon the stage, her gains 
would by this time have been enormous. The bank, too, would have pros- 
pered; her beauty would have drawn around us all that was wealthy and 
dissipated in the woiid of fashion ; we could have pkyed what stake we 
pleased. Princes, ambassadors, ministers of state, would have been our 
game. Curses be on his head who spoiled this glorious plan \ From that 
m^ppy night atYenice she never would appear again, nor could she. The 
shock has been like a blight upon her. Yon have seen her yourself, and 
know what it has made her."^ 

The artifice by which the speaker contrived to change the topic, and 
withdraw the other from a painful subject to one of seeming confidence, was 
completely successful ; and in the altered tone of voice might be read the 
change which had come over him. 

" You wish to go to America, Tom ?'* continued he, after a pause. 

" Ay ; I never feel safe here. Fm too near home.** 

"Well, if everything prospers wifchus, you shall have the money by Tues- 
day— Wednesday at farthest. Bica has at last found a clue to old Corrigan, 
and, although he seems in great poverty, his name upon a bill will still raise 
some hundreds.** 

" I don't care who pays it, but I must get it,** said the other, whose 
savage mood seemed to have returned. Til not stay here. *Tis little 
profit or pleasure I have standin' every night to see the crowds that are 
passing in, to be dieated out of their money — ^to hear the clink of the goold 
I'm never to handle — and to waitch all the fine livin' and coortin* that I've 
no share in.** 

" Be satisfied. You shall have the monffj; I pledge my WDrd upon it.** 
" I don't care for your word. I have a better aecnrity than ever it was.** 

And what may that be ?'* said the other, eautiomdy. 
"Your neck in a halter, Mr. Linton,** said he, kughmg ironically. 
" Ay, ye don't understand me-^poor innocent that ye are ! but I know what 
I'm saying, and I have good advice about it besides.** 

How do you mean good advice, Tom P" said Linton, with seemmg kind- 
liness of manner. " Whom have you consulted P'* 
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'* One that knows tlie law well," said Tom, with all the eyasivG shrewd- 
ness of his elass. 
"And he tells yon " 

" He tells me that the deyil a bit betther off jon'd be than myself— that 
yon are what they call an * accessory*— the word ; I mind it well" 
And what does that mean 

" A chap that plans the work, but hasn't the courage to put hand to it." 

" That's an accessory, is it P" said the other, slowly. 

" Just so." He paused for a few seconds, then added, " Besides, if I was 
to turn 'prover, he says that Fd only be transported, and 'tis you would be 
hanged" — the last word was uttered in a harsh and grating tone, and fol- 
lowed by a laugh of insolent mockery — •^'ao that you see 'tis better be ho- 
nest with me, and pay me my hire." 

'* You shall have it, by Q !" said Linton, with a deep Tehemenoe ;. 

and, drawing a pistol from his bosom, he fired. The other fell, with a loud 
cryi>to the bottom of the boat. A brief panse ensued^ and then Linton 
raised the body in his arms to throw it over. A faint struggle showed that 
life was not extinct, but all resistance was impossible. The lightness 
of the boat, however, made the effort difficult ; and it was only by immense 
exertion that he could even lift the heavyweight halfway; and at last, 
when, by a great effort, he succeeded in laying the body over the gunwale, 
the boat lost its balance, and upset. With a bold spring, Linton dashed into 
the current, and made for shine; but almost as he did so, another and a 
stronger swimmer, who had thrown off his clothes for the enterprise, had 
reached the spot, and, grasping the inert mass as it was about to ank, swam 
with the bleeding body to the bank. 

When Cashel gained the stairs, he tinrew the wounded man upon his 
shoulder, for signs of life were still remaining, and hastened to a eabaret 
near. A sui^eon was soon procured, and the bullet was discovered to have 
penetrated the chest, cutting in its passage some large blood-vessel, from 
which the blood flowed copiously. That the result must be fatal it was 
evident ; but as the bleeding showed signs of abatement, it seemed possible 
life might be. protracted some hours. No time was th^fore to be lost in 
obtaining the dying man's declaration, and a Juge d'Listruction, accom- 
panied by a notary, was immediately on the spot. As the surgeon had sur- 
mised, a coagulum had formed in the wounded vessel, and, the bleeding 
being thus temporarily arrested, the man rallied into something like strength,, 
and with a mind perfectly conscious and collected. To avoid the shock 
which the sight of Cashel mijght occasion, Eoland did not appear at the 
bedside. 
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Nor need we linger either at such a scene» nor witness that fearful 
struggle between the hope of mercy and the dread consciousness of its all 
but impossibility. The dying confession has nothing new for the reader ; the 
secret history of the crime is already before him, and it only remains to 
speak of those events which followed Keane's flight from Ireland. As Lin- 
ton's servant he continued for years to travel about the Continent, con- 
stantly sustained by the hope that the price of his crime would one day be 
forthcoming, and as invariably put off by the excuse, that play, on which he 
entirely depended for means, had been unlucky, but that better times were 
certainly in store for him. The struggles and diiOiculties of an existence 
thus maintained ; the terrible consciousness of an unexpiated crime ; the 
constant presence of one who knew the secret of the other, and might at 
any moment of anger, or in some access of dissipation, reveal it, made up 
a life of torture to which death would be a boon; added to this, that they 
frequently found themselves in the same city with Cashel, whom Linton 
never dared to confront. At Messina they fell in with Eica, as the pro- 
prietor of a gaming-table which Linton continually frequented. His con- 
summate skill at play, his knowledge of life, and particularly the life of 
gamblers, his powers of agreeabiUty, soon attracted Eica's notice, and an 
intimacy sprang up which became a dose friendship-*if such a lea^e can be 
called by such a name. 

By the power of an ascendancy acquired most artfully, and by persuasive 
. flatteries of the most insidious Idnd, he induced Eica to bring Maritaila on 
the stage; where her immense success had replenished their coffers far 
more rapidly and abundantly than play. At Naples, however, an incident 
similar to what happened at Yenice was nigh having occurred. She was 
recognised by a young Spaniard who had known her in Mexico ; and as the 
whole assumed history of her noble birth and Sicilian origin was thus ex- 
posed to contradiction, they took measures to get rid of this unwelcome 
witness. They managed to hide among his effects some dies and moulds 
for coining — an offence then, as ever, rife at Naples. A police investiga- 
tion, in which bribery had its share, was followed by a mock trial, and the 
young fellow was sentenced to the galleys for seven years, with hard 
labour. 

Their career from this moment was one of unchanging success. Man- 
tafia's beauty attracted to the play-table aU that every city contained of 
fashion, wealth, and dissipation. Li her ignorance of the world she was 
made to believe that her position was one the most exalted and enviable. 
The homage she received, the devotion exhibited on every side, the splen- 
dour of her Ufe, her dress, her jewels, her liveries, dazzled and delighted 
her. The very exercise of her abihties was a source of enthusiastic pleasiire 
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to one who loved admiration. Nor had she, perhaps, awoke from this 
delusion, had not the heart-uttered cry of Koland burst the spell that bound 
her, and evoked the maiden's shame in her young heart. Then^with a 
revulsion that almost shook reason itself— she turned with abhorrence from 
a career associated with whatever could humiliate and disgrace. Entreaties, 
prayers, menaces— all were unavailing to induce her to appear again; and 
soon, indeed, her altered looks and failing health rendered it impossible. A 
vacant unmeaning smile, or a cold impassive stare, usurped the place of an 
expression that used to shine in joyous brilliancy. Her step, once -boimding 
and elastic, became slow and uncertain. She seldom spoke ; when she did, 
her accents were heavy, and her thoughts seemed languid, as though her 
mind was weary. None could have recognised in that wan and worn face, 
that frail and delicate figure, the proud and beauttful Maritalia. 

She lived now in total seclusion. None ever saw her, save Bica, who 
used to come and sit beside her each day, watching, with Heaven alone 
knows what mixture of emotion ! that wasting form and decaying cheek. 
What visions of ambition Linton might yet connect with her none knew or 
could guess ; but he followed the changing fortunes of her health with an 
interest too deep and earnest to be mistaken for mere compassion. Such, 
then, was her sad condition when they repaired to Paris, and, in one of the 
most spacious hotels of the Rue Eichelieu, established their "Bank of 
Eouge et Noir." This costly establishment vied in luxury and splendour 
with the most extravagant of those existing in the time of the Empire. AH 
that fastidious refinement and taste could assemble, in objects of art and 
vertu, graced the salons. The cookery, the wines, the service of the different 
menials, rivalled the proudest households of the nobility. 

A difficult etiquette restricted the admission to persons of acknowledged 
rank and station, and even these were banded together by the secret tie of 
a political purpose, for it was now the eve of that great convulsion which 
was to open once more in Europe the dread conflict between the masses and 
the few. 

While Linton engaged deep in play, and still deeper in politics, " making 
his book," as he called it, " to win with whatever horse he pleased," one 
dreadful heartsore never left him: this was Keane, whose presence con- 
tinually reminded him of the past, and brought up besides many a dread for 
the future. 

It would have been easy at any moment for Linton to have disembar- 
rassed himself of the man by a sum of money ; but then came the reflection 
— *^ What is to happen when, with exhausted means and dissolute habits, 
this fellow shall find himself in some foreign country P Is he not likely, in 
a moment of reckless despair, to reveal the whole story of our guilt ? Can 

Toi. n. T 
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I evea tnist him m hours o£ conviTial abandonment and debauch? Yen* 
geanoe may, at any instant* ovemle in such a nature the We of life— 
xemcNEse'may seiae upon him. He is a Eomanist, and may confess the 
mnrderf and be moved his priest to brii^ home th& guilt to the Pro- 
testant." Such were the motiyea which Linton nerer ceased to speculate 
on and think oycTj always reverting to the one same conviction* that he must 
keep the man dose to his peraon, until the hour might" come when he (xmld 
lid himself of him for ever. 

The ii ynlflwt demeanour oi the fello w*— his ruffian assBrance— the evidence 
of a power that he might wield dk will— became at last intolerable. Linton 
saw this ^^shadow osk his path'' vdierever he wandered* The eviL was in- 
supportable irom the very fact that it occupied his thoughts when great and 
momentous events requked them. It was like the paroxysm of some painful 
disease, that came at moments when health and calm of spirit were most 
wanted. To fed this^ to recognise it thorciughlyy and to resolve to overcome 

were* with Linton* the work of a moment.. " His hour is come*" said 
he* at length ; " the company at La Mei^ue to-morrow shall be gxaeedby a 
guest of my inviting." 

Although to a mind proHfie m schemes of viUany the manner of the 
crime could offer no difficulty* strange enough* his nature revolted against 
being himself the agent of the guilt. It was not fear* iac he vras a man of 
nerve and courage* and was* besides* certain to be better aimed than hb ad- 
versary. It was not pity> nor any feeling that bordered on piity* detened 
him; it was some instinctive shrhddag &om an act of ruffianism ; it was the 
Uood of a man of birth that curdled at the thought of that whidi his Bamd 
associated with criminals of the lowest daas— 4he conventionaL fediqgf of 
Honour surpassing all the dictates of commim Humanity L 

Nothing short oi the pressing &aeig&LCj of the hour coukl have over- 
come these scruples* but Keane's insdence was now ia itself enough to eom- 
promise him* and linton saw that but onercBPedy remained* and that it eogld 
not be deferred. Constant habits of intercourse with men of a dangerous 
dass in thcFanbourgs and the Cii^ gave the excuse for the boating exeursioik 
at ni^t* The skiff was hired by Keane himself* wha took up Lintoa at a 
point remote frcxn where he started^and thns no^ due could be traced to the 
person who aenompanied him,. The remainder is in the leadet^a memory-* 
and now we pursue our story. • 

The surgeon who examined Keane's wound not only pronounced it in- 
evitably fiEital, but that the result mni^ n^udly ensue. No time waa^ there- 
fore* to be lost bk obtaining the fullest revelaticms of the dyiag man* and 
also in taking the promptest measures to secure the guilty party. 

The authorities of the British Embassy lent a willing aid to Gasbd ixL this 
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matter, aiid.aiL express was at one despatched to London for the assistance 
of a poHce force, with the necessaiy warrant for Linton's arrest. Meanwhile 
Seane was watched with the narrowest yigiknce, and so secretly was eveiy- 
thmg done, that lis very existence was nnknown beyond the precincts of 
tike room he inhabited. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Vice has its own ambitions. 

Mobton; 

It was akeady nigh daybreak. The " Bank^' had long since been closed, 
and none remained of Sica's guests save the most inveterate gamblers, who 
were now assembled in a small room in a secret part of the establishment, 
presided over by the host himself. 

The persons here met were no bad representatives of the ^ play world,'* 
of whidi they formed an important part. They were men, many of them of 
the highest xank, who had no other olijeet or porsnit in life than phiy! 
Mingling to a certain extent in public Hfe, they performed before the worid 
their various parts as soldiers, statesmen, courtiers, or ambassadors. Their 
ihooghta meaniHiile travelled but one solitary track. The only field in 
which their ambition ranged was the green eloth of the rouge et noir table. 
As soldiers they would have lost a battle with more fortitude than as gam- 
blers they would lose a bet. As statesmen they would have risked the fate 
of a kingdom to secure a good '^martingal^ at play. Men of highest 
breediDg^ in society, abounding in all the graces that adorn intercourse ; 
here, they were taciturn; reserved, almost morose never suffering their 
attention to wand^ for an instant £rom that engrossmg tiieme where gain 
and loss contended. 

Lito this society, noiseless and still as stifled feelings and repressed 
emciioBS coald make it, Linton entered ; a full dress replacing the clothes 
he so lately wore, not a trace of unusual agitation on his features, he seemed 
in every respect the easy man of fashion for which the world took him. 

A slight nod — a famih'ar motion of the hand — were all the greetings 
whidi passed between him and saek of his aequaintances as deigned to raise 
theb heads from the game. Linton perceived at once that the play was 
nor did he need to cast a look at the mountain of gdd, the coinage of 
t2 
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every European nation, to know that the " Bank" Was a winner. The chief 
player was a yonng noble of the king's household, the Duke de Marsac, a 
man of originally immense fortune, the greater part of which he had already 
squandered at play. His full dress of the Court, for he Jiad dined the day 
before at the royal table, contrasted strangely with the hazard expression 
of his features, while his powdered hair hung in stray and dishevelled masses 
over his temples — even his deep lace ruffles, which in his agitation he had torn 
to very rags, all bespoke the abandonment of the loser. Linton, who always 
passed for a mere frequenter of the house, unconnected with its interests in 
any way, saw at a glance that a perfectly quiet demeanour was imperatively 
necessary; that not a word shoidd be uttered, not a syllable let faU, which 
should break the spell of that enchantment that was luring on the gambler 
to his ruin. 

No man was more master of the hundred little artifices by which the 
spectator — ''the gallery" is the play phrase — can arouse the hopes and 
stimulate the expectations of the losing player. He knew to perfection 
when to back the unlucky gambler, and how to throw out those half-mut* 
tered words of encouragement so dear and precious to the loser's heart. 
But if he knew all this well, he also knew thi^ there are times when these 
interferences become impertinent, and when the intense excitement of the 
game will not admit ot the distraction of sympathy. Linton, therefore, was 
silent ; he took his seat behind the chair of one of his intimates, and watched 
the table attentively. 

At the close of a game wherem fortune vacillated for a long time, the 
Duke lost above a hundred thousand francs — a kind of pause, Hke a trtce, 
seemed to intervene, and Bica sat with the cards before him, not making pre- 
parations for a new deal. 

"Fortune is too decidedly your enemy this evening, my Lord Duke; I 
am really ashamed to see you lose thus continuously." 

" There is a certain Chateau de Marlier, which belongs to me, near St. 
Germain," said the Duke. " It has been valued, with its grounds, at upwards 
of seven hundred thousand francs; are you disposed to advance so much, 
upon it?" 

" As loan or purchase P" asked Bica. 

"Whichever you prefer. If the choice were mine, I should say as a 
loan." 

" Parbleu ! it is a beautiful spot," said one of the players. " It was for- 
merly a hunting seat of Louis XIV." 

" You are quite correct, Sir," said the Duke. " It was a present from 
that monarch to my grandfeither, and possesses, amongst its other advan* 
tages,theprivilegeof giving the owner a ducal coronet. If any man be weak 
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enough in these days to care for the distinction, he can be Duke de Marlier 
on easy terms. 

" Take him," whispered Linton in Eica's ear. " I accept the venture as 
my own.** 

" Were I to accept this offer, my Lord Duke,*' said Bica, " am I to un- 
derstand that no mortgages nor chsurges of any kind are in existence against 
this property?'* ' 

** It is perfectly unencumbered," said the Duke, cahnly. " There are 
some half-dozen pictures — a Velasquez or two amongst them — which I 
should reserve as my own; but everything else would belong to the pur- 
chaser." 

" The cost of transferring property in France is considerable, I believe, 
and there is some difficulty respecting the right of foreigners to inherit,'* 
said Sica, again. 

" Take him, I say ; the risk is mine," whispered Linton, whose impatience 
at the other's caution became each moment stronger. 

" Do you accept. Monsieur de Eica?" said the Duke, pushing back his 
chair from the table, as though about to rise, or is there to be an armistice 
for the present P" 

"It would be ungenerous, my Lord Duke, to refuse you anything in my 
power to grant," said Bica^ obsequiously. " As a high-spirited but unfor- 
tunate player " . 

" Let not this weigh with you. Sir," said the Duke, proudly ; " the chances 
are that I leave my estate behind me on this table. That is the only consi- 
deration for you to entertain." 

" Take him at once ; it will be too late, soon,'/ whispered Linton again. 

"I agree, my Lord," said Rica, with a slight sigh, as if yielding in oppo- 
sition to his inclination. " When is the money to be forthcoming P" 

" Now, Sir. Here, upon this spot ; here, where, before I rise, I am deter- 
mined to have my revenge." 

The bank always closes at daybreak," said Bica, gravely. 

" Upon this occasion it will not,** said the Duke, with an air of com- 
mand. 

" Be it so, my Lord Duke ; you shall have everything as you wish it. I 
only call these gentlemen to witness that this proceeding is contrary to my 
desire, and must form no precedent for the future." 

" Few will be found to ask for such concession,'* said the Duke, tartly. 

Let us have no more trifling, but begin." 

*' 1 back the Duke," said Linton, opening his pocket-book, and taking out 
a roll of bank-notes. " Whatever I have touched to-night has gone luckily 
with me, and I am sure to bring him good fortune." 
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If I might ask a favour, Monsiem;'' said the Duke, " it would be to leave 
me to deal single-handed with my destiny." 

you please, my Lord/* said linton, gaily. If yon will not aeeept 
me as ally, you must have me as adversary. Charley, make room f<Hr me 
beside you," continued be, addressing a man whose ha^igani ched^ vsA deep 
sunken eye could scarcely recal the features of Lord Charles iFrobishec 

He's in for it," muttered Probisher, as Linton seated himself at bis 
side. 

" We shall see," said Linton, calmly, arranging his note-book before binu 
Meanwhile, Blca was busily engaged in counting out to the Duke the beavy 
sum of the purchase. TMs occupied a considerable time, during wbidi 
Linton amused the others with a running fire of that gossipry which goes 
the round of Fadsian society, and takes in the world of politics, of liten^me, 
of art, and of morals. The eventful period was full of rumours, and none 
knew better than Lmton how to exalt some into certainly, and d^prade 
others into mere absurdity. ''If the bank wins," said be, laughin^y, at 
tbe dose of some observation on the condition of parties, our friend Pica 
will be the last duke in Europe." 

^' Bah !" said an officer of the Eoyal Guard ; '' grape and canister are just 
as efEectnal as ever they were. There is nothing to be i^prebended from the 
mob. Two battalions of infantry and a squadron of luissars will carry the 
* ordinances,' if the ministry but give the order." 

"I wish they would begin the game," said J^robisher, querulously, for be 
took no interest in any topic but that of play. 

"Has any one given orders that the doors shall be dose-barred and 
locked ?" said another. " The police will be here pres^tly." 

" What should bring the police here. Sir?" said Linton, turning suddenly 
towards the speaker with a look of almost insolent defiance. 

They are making perquisitions everywhere the last few days," said the 
youth, abashed by the tone and manner of the queslian. 

" Ah ! so they are— very true. I beg your pardon," cried Linton, affect- 
ing a smile. " We are so intent upon our game here, thai one actualij for- 
gets what is occurring in the greater game that is playing without." 

If there's to be no more play^I'm off to bed," yawned Probisber;, as he 
stretched himself along the chairs. A group had meanwhile gathered roasd 
a table where refreshments and wine were laid oui^ and were invigoxatiiig 
themselves for the coming campaign. 

I remember the last seance with dosed doors I assisted at," said a hand- 
some middle-aged man, with a grey moustache, and short-cut grey bair, 
was in the stable at rontaiBebleau. We played for seventem hours, and 
when we separated we discovered that the Empire was at an end, and the 
Emperor departed !" 
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We might do something of the same kind now, Blancharde/' said an- 
other ; it would be no difficult matter, I fancy, to play an old Dynasty oat 
and a new one in at this moment." 

"Hush, Eozkn! Maisac is not one 'of ns/" whispered the former, 
caotiously. , 

" He's going the shortest way to become so, notwithstanding. Nofthing 
ailarges the sphere of political yision like being ruined ! One always becomes 
liberal, in the political sense, when it is impossible to be so in any otiier 

The diatting now turned on the events that wete then* impending, a 
gieat diversity of opinion existing as to whether the King would insist upcm 
carrying the ''ordinances,^ and a still wider divergence as to what result 
W9uld follow. Daring this discussion, Frobisher's impatience went beyond 
all control, and at last he rose, declaring that he would remain no longer. 

'' Yon forget that the doors are locked for twenty-four hours. Sir," said 
another, "and neither can any one leave or enter the jcoom before that 
tine." 

" We axe more sacred than a privy council or a chapter of the knights of 
Si Louis," said Rozhin. 

" Now th6n to see who is the next Due de Marlier !" whispered Linton 
ir Bica's car. " Let us begin." 

" One word with you, Linton," whispered Rica ; " don't bet high, it dis- 
tracts my attention — ^make a mere game of amusement, for this will be a 
lard struggle, and it must be the last." 

" So I perceive," rejoined Linton ; " events are coming fast ; we must be 
dff ere the tide overtake us." 

" The game, tilie game !" cried Probisher, striking the table with his 
rake. 

" And Maritafia ?" whispered Linton, holding Bica by the arm. 

Tbc other grew lividly pale, and his lip quivered as he said, " Is this the 
time, Linton " 

** It is the very time," rejoined the other, determinedly, ** and I will have 
my answer now. You cannot equivocate with me." 

" I do not seek to do so. I have told you always what I tell you still — 
I cannot coerce her." 

** There will be no need. This dukedom will do the business. I know 
her well—better than yon do. See, they are watching us yonder. Say the 
word at once— it is agreed." 

" Hear me, Linton " 

"I'll hear nothing; save the one word, 'agreed.' " 
" Let me but explain " 

" There is nothing to explain. The betrothal you^allude to is — as none 
knows better than yourself— an idle ceremony; and if she loves the fellow. 
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SO wach the more argent are the reasons for mj request. Be qoick^ 
I say." 
" If she consent 

" She shall. My Lord Dvke, a thousand pardons, I heg, for this delay ; 
but Rica has been tormenting me these tea minutes by the refusal of a petty 
fayour. He is become reasonable at last ; and now for the combat !" 

The party seated themselves like men about to witness an exciting event i 
and, although each had his venture on the game, the Duke was the greai 
object of intei^st, and speculation was high as to how the struggle wai 
to end. 

It is no part of our object tx) follow the changing fortunes of that long 
contest, nor watch the yaoillating chances which, alternately, elevated t> 
hope and lowered to very desperation. Before the day began to dawi, 
every player, save the Duke, had ceased to bet. Some, worn out and ex- 
hausted, had sunk to sleep upon the rich ottomans; others, drinking de^ 
of champagne, seemed anxious to forget everything. Erobisher, utter|^ 
ruined, sat in the same place at the table, mechanically marking the gamt, 
on which he had no longer a stake, and muttering exclamations of joy cr 
disappointment at imaginary gains and losses, for he still fancied that he wsb 
betting large sums, and participating in all the varying emotions of a gan> 
bier's Ufe. 

The luck of the bank continued. Flay how he would, boldly back 
the colour," or try to suit the fitful fortunes of the game, the Duke went 
on losing. 

Were such an ordeal one to evoke admiration, it could scarcely be with- 
held from him, who, with an unwearied brain and unbroken temper, sat pa- 
tiently there, fighting foot to foot, contesting every inch of ground, and, 
even in defeat, preserving the calm equanimity of his high breeding. Behind 
his chair stood Linton — a flush of triumph on his cheek as he continued to 
behold the undeviating course of luck that attended the bank. Another 
deal like that," muttered he, " and I shall quarter the arms of Marlier with 
Linton." 

The words were scarcely uttered, when a deep sigh broke from the Duke 
— ^it was the first that had escaped him — ^and he buried his head between his 
hands. Eica looked over at Linton, and a slight, almost imperceptible, 
motion of his eyebrows signalled that the battle was nigh over. 

"Well! how is the gameP Am I betting? — what's the colour P** said 
the Duke, passing his clammy hand across his brow. 

" I am waiting for you, my Lord Duke," said Hica, obsequiously. 

" I'm ready — quite ready," cried the other. " Am I the only player ? I 
fancied that some oiheta were betting. " Where's my Lord Charles P — ah ! 
I see him. And Mr. Linton— is he gone P" 
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" He has just left the room, my Lord Duke. Will you excuse me if I 
follow liim for an instant ?" And at the same moment Eica arose, and left 
the chamber with hasty steps. 

It was at the end of a long corridor, tapping gently at a door, Linton 
stood, as Bica came up. 

"What! is't over already?" said Linton, with a look of angry impa- 
tience. 

" This is not fair, Linton !" said Bica, endeavouring to gel nearest to the 
door. 

" What is not fair ?" said the other, imperiously. " You told me a while 
ago that she must pronounce, herself, upon her own future. Well, I am 
willing to leave it to that issue." 

" But she is unfit to do so at present," said Bica, entreatingly. " You 
know well how unsettled is her mind, and how wandering are her faculties. 
There are moments when she scarcely knows me — ^her father." 

" It is enough if she remember me,'' said Linton, insolently. " Her 
intellects will recover — ^the cloud will pass away ; and, if it should not> 
still— as my wife, it is an object I have set my heart on; and so, let me 
pass." 

" I cannot — ^I will not pejil her chances of recovery by such a shock," 
said Bica» firmly; then changing suddenly, he spoke in accents of deep 
feeling : " Bemember, Linton, how I offered you her whom you acknow- 
ledged you preferred. I told you the means of coercion in my power, and 
pledged myself to use them. It was but two days smce I discovered where 
they were ; to-morrOw we will go there together. I will claim her as my 
daughter : the laws of France are imperative in the matter. Mary Leicester 
shall be yours." 

" I care for her no longer," said Linton, haughtily. " I doubt, indeed, if 
I ever cared for her. She is not one to suit my fortunes. Maritafia is, or 
at least may become so." 

" Be it so, but not now, Linton ; the poor child's reason is clouded." 

" When she hears she is a Duchess," said Linton, half sneeringly, "it will 
dispel the ^oomy vapour." 

" I implore you — ^I entreat — on my knees I beg of you " said the dis- 
tracted father, and, unable to utter more, he sank powerless at Linton's feet ; 
meanwhile the other opened the door, and, stepping noiselessly over the 
prostrate figure, entered the room. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

Like a bold ciiminal he stood, 
Calm in his guilt. 

The Fobgeb. 

With firm step and head high, Linton enteied a room where tiie dim 
half-light of the cbsed jalousies made each object indistmct. He halted 
for an instant, to cast a wpAwhing glance around, and then advanced to a 
door at the farthest end of the apartment; at this he tapped twice genHy 
with his knuckles. He waited fbr an instant, and then repeated his sum- 
mons. Still no answer, even thongh he rapped a third time, and louder tiian 
before. Linton now turned the handle noiselessly, and opened the door. 
Tor a moment or two he seemed uncertain whether to advance or retire ; 
but his resolution was soon made— he entered and dosed the door behind 
him. * 

The chamber in which Linton now stood was smaller than the outer ane, 
and equaUj shaded firom the strong sunlight. His eyes were now, howirer, 
accustomed to the dnsl^ half-ljght, and he was able to mark the costij fur- 
niture and splendid ornaments of the room. The walls were hung with, 
rose-coloured damask, over which a diapeij of white lace was suspended, 
looped up at intervals to admit of small brackets of bronze, on which stood 
either "statuettes" or vases of rare ''Sdvres.'' At a toilet-table in the 
middle of the room were laid out the articles of a lady's dressing-case, but 
of such costly splendour that they seemed too gorgeous for uae. Trinkets 
and jewellery of great value were scattered carelessly over the table, and an 
immense diamond cross glittered from the mother-o'-pearl £nune oi the 
looking-glass. 

The half-open curtains at the end of the room showed a marble bath, into 
which the water flowed from a little cascade of imitatbn rustic, its liny ripple 
murmuring in the still silence of the room. Thete was another sound, atill 
softer and -more musical than that, there-r-the bng-drawn breathing of a 
young girl, who, with her face upon her arm, lay asleep upon a sofa. With 
stealthy step and noiseless gesture, Linton approached and stood beside her. 
He was not one to be carried away by any enthusiasm of admiration, and 
yet he could not look upon the faultless symmetry of that form, the placid 
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beaaty of that face, on whidi a passing dream had left a lingering smile« and 
not £ed deeply moved. In her speaking moments^ her dark and flashing 
eyes often lent a character of hanghty severity to her handsome featuies; 
now, their dark lashes shrouded them, and the expression of the face was 
angelic in sweetness. The oliye-darkness of her skin, too, was tempered 
by the half-light, while the slight tinge of colour on her cheek might have 
vied with the petal of a rose. Linion drew a chair beside the sofa, and sat 
down. With folded anns, and head slightly bent forward, he watched her, 
while his fast-hurrying thoughts travelled miles and miles— speculating, 
planning, contriving— meeting difficulties here — grasping advantages there 
— pliqring over a game of life, and thinking if an adversary could And a flaw 
in it. 

" She is worthy to be , a Duchess," said he, as he gazed at her. *' A 
Duchess! — and what more? — that is the question. Ah, theSe waatea, 
these women ! if they but knew their power ! If they but knew how all 
the boldest strivings of our intellects are as nothing compared to what 
their beauty can effect ! Well, well; it is better that they should not. Th6y 
are tyrants, even as it is — petty tyrants — to all who care for them ; and he 
who does not is their master. That is the real power— there the stronghdd— 
and how they fear the man who takes his stand behind it how they 
crouch and toemble before him !-~what fascinating graces do they reserve 
for him, that they would not bestow upon a lover! Is it that they only 
love%hffl:e they fear ? How beautiful she loc^, and how calmly sweet !— 
it is the sleeping tigress, notwithstanding. And now to awake her : it is a 
pity, too; that wearied mind wants repose, and the future gives but little 
promise of it" 

He bent down over her, till he almost touched the silken masses of her 
long dark hair, and, in a low, soft voice, said: 
" MaritaSar-MantaiSa." 

" No, no, no," said she, in the bw, muttering accents of sleep, ''not here 
—not here !" 

''And why not here, dearest?" said he, catching at the words. 
A faint shudder passed over her, and she gathered her shawl more closely > 
around her. 

"Hace mal tiempo— the weatha looks gloomy,"— said she, in a &int 
voice. 

" And if not here, Maritafia, where then ?" said he, in a low tone. 

"In our own deep forests, beneath the liana and the cedar; where ilie 
mimosa blossoms, and the acacia scents the air; where fountains are spring- 
ing^ and the glow-worm shines like a star in the dark grass. Oh, not here ! 
not here !" cried she, plaintively. 
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" Then in Italy, Maritafia mia» where all that the tropics can boast is 
blended with whatever is beautifol in ari ; where genius goes hand-in-hand 
with nature ; and where life floats cahnly on, like some smooth-flowing mer, 
unruffled and unbroken.'' 

A famt low sigh escaped her, and her lips parted with a smile of surpass- 
ing loveliness. 

" Yes, dearest — there, with me, beside the blue waters of the Adriatic, or 
lost amid the chesnut forests of the Apennines. Think of those glorious 
cities too, where the once great still live, enshrined by memory, in their own 
palace walls. Think of Venice " 

The word was not well uttered when, with a shrill scream, she started np 
and awoke. 

"Who spoke to me of my shame? Who spoke of Venice?" cried she, 
in accents of wild terror. 

" Be calm, Maritafia. It was a dream— nothing but a dream," said Linton, 
pressing her gently down again. " Do not think more of it." 

" Where am I P" said she, drawing a long breath. 

" In your own dressing-room, dearest," said he, in an accent of deep 
devotion. 

" And you. Sir ? Why are you here ? and by what right do you address 
me thus?" 

" By no right," said Linton, with a submissive deference which well be* 
came him. " I can plead nothing, save the devotion of a heart long^knce 
your own, and the good wishes of your father, Maritafia, who bade me speak 
to you." 

" I will not believe it. Sir," said she, proudly, as she arose and walked the 
room with stately step. " 1 know but too well the influence you wield over 
him, although I cannot teU how it is acquired. I have seen your counsels 
sway, and your wishes guide him, when my entreaties were unheard and un- 
heeded. Tell me nothing, then, of his permission." 

" Let me speak of that better reason, where my heart may plead, Mari- 
tafia. It was to offer you a share in my fortunes that I have come here — 
to place at your feet whatever I possess in rank, in station, and in future 
hope — to place you where your beauty and your fascinations entitle you to 
shine— a Peeress of the Court of Erance— a Duchess, of a name only second 
to B^yalty itself." 

The girl's dark eyes grew darker, and her flushed cheek grew crimson, as 
with hei^ving bosom she listened. " A Duchess !" murmured she, between 
her lips. 

" La Duchesse de Marlier/' repeated Linton, slowly, while his keen eyes 
were riveted on her. 
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'^And this real«-not a pageant — not as that thing you made of me 
before?" 

" La Duchesse de Marlier," said Linton again, " knows of no rank above 
her own, save in the Blood Eoyal. Her ch&teau was the present of a king 
—her grounds are worthy of sacb a donor." 

And the Duke de Marlier," said i^he, with a look of ineffable irony, who 
is to play him ? Is that part reserved for Mr. Linton ?" 

" Could he not look the character P" said Linton, putting on a smile of 
seeming good-humour, while his lip trembled with passion. 

Look it — ^ay, that could he ; and if looks would suffice, he could be all 
that his ambition aims at." 

" You doubt my sincerity, Maritaila»" said he, sorrowfully ; " have I ever 
given you cause to do so P" 

" Never," cried she, impetuously. " I read you from the first hour I saw 
you. You never deceived me. My training has not been like that of 
others of my sex and age, amidst the good, the virtuous, and the pure. It 
was the corrupt, the base-bom, and the abandoned offered their examples 
to my eyes : the ruined gambler, the beggared adventurer^^^r lives were 
my daily study. How, then, should I not recognise one so worthy of them 
aU?" 

''This is less than fair, Maritaiia; you bear me a grudge for having 
coupled that career wherein your triumphs were unbounded ; and now you 
spe^^o me harshly for offering a station a princess might accept without a 
derogation." 

" Tell me not of my triumphs," said she, passionately ; " they were my 
shame ! You corrupted me, by trifling with my ignorance of the world. I 
did not know then, as now I biow, what were the prizes of that ambition I 
cherished ! But you knew them ; you speculated on them, as now you spe- 
culate upon others. Ay, blush for it; let your cheek glow, and sear your 
cold heart for the infamy! The coroneted Duchess would have been a 
costlier merchandise than the wreathed dancer ! Oh, shame upon you ! — 
shame upon you ! Could you not be satisfied with your gambler's cruelty, 
and ruin those who have manhood's courage to sustain defeat, but tliat you 
should make your victim a poor, weak, motherless girl, whose unprotected 
life might have evoked even your pity F" 

" I wiU supplicate no longer; upon you be it, if the alternative be heavy. 
Hear me, young lady. It is by your father's consent— nay, more, at his 
desire, — that I make you the proffer of my name and rank. He is in my 
power,— not his fortune, nor his future prospects, but his very life is in my 
hands. You shudder at having been a dancer : think of what you may be^ 
the daughter of a format, a galley-slave ! If these be idle threats, a^ him- 
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self; he will tell you if I speak trnlj. It is my amliitioB tliat you ahoold i 
share my title aad my fortune. I mean to make your position one that the i 
pioiidest would enry ; rejeet my offer if yon will, hot never reproach me 
with what your own hlind f<^y has aooomphshed.** 

Maritafia stood with clasped hands, and eyes wildly stuing cm Tacaney, as 
Linton, in a Toioe broken with passicm, uttered these words : 

*'l will not press you, now, Maritafia; you shall hare to-n%ht to tionk 
o?er all I have said; to-morrow you wiQ give me your answer." 

" To-morrow muttered she, after him. 

''Who is there?" said Linton, as a low, faint knoek was heard at the 
door. It was repeated, and Linton approached and opened the door. A 
slight gesture of the hand was all that he eould pereexre in the half-l^ht ; 
but he tmderstood it, and passed out, closing the door noiselessly bdifnd 
him. 

" WellP'* said Sica, as he grasped the other's arm; "well?" 

"Well?" edioed Linton, peeTishly. ''She is in her most insolent of 
moods, and affects to think that all the splendour I have offered her ia but 
the twin of the mock magnificence of the stage. 8he k a fool, but ahe'Q 
think better of it, or die must be taught to do so." 

Bica sighed heavily, but made no answer; at last he said, 

" It is over with the Duke, and he bean it welL" 

" Good blood always does," said Lmton. " Your men of birth hme a 
fively sense of how little they hare done for their estates^ and therefcQpart 
with them with a proportionate degree of indifference. Where is he ?** 

" Writing letters in the boudoir off the drawing-room. You must see him, 
and ask when the necessary pi^>en can be signed and exchanged." 

Linton walked on, and passing through the play-room, around whidi in 
every attitude of slumber the gamblers ky, entered the boudoir, bef<»e a 
table in which the Duke de Maxsac was bicsy writmg. 

"Fortune has still been obdurate, my L(«d Duke, I hear," said h^ en- 
tering softly; 

The Duke looked up, and his pale features were tota% &void of all emo- 
tion as he said, 
"I have lost heavily, Sir." 

" I am sincerely grieved to hear it ; as an old sufferer in the same field, X 
can feel for others." A very slight movement of impatience on the Duke's 
part showed that he r^arded the sympathy as obtrusive. Linton saw this^ 
and went on : " I would not have invaded your privacy to say as much, my 
Lord Duke, but I thought it might be satisfactcny to you to learn that jrmr 
ancient dukedom— -the diftteau of your proud ancestors— is not destined to 
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fall into plebeian hands, itx suffor tiie bdignhj of their profsnatiaa. I 
mean to purchase the property from Bica mjself." 

"Indeed!" said the Duke, carelessly, aa though the amioimcement had 
no interest Cor him, 

"I had fancied^ my Lord, this infonnation would haye given you plea- 
sure," said Linton, with evident irritation of manner; 

No, Sir," said the other languidly, " I am ashamed to say I cannot ap- 
preciate the value of these tidings." 

" Can the contract and transfer be speedily made out ?** said Lmton, 
abruptly. 

*'Ofcourse; there shall be no delay in the matter. I will give orders to 
my * Notaire' at once." 

And where shall you be found to-morrow, my Lord Duke, in ease we 
desire to confer with youP" 

The Duke grew lividly pal^ and he arose slowiy from his duur, and, 
taking Linton's ann, drew him towards a window in sQenoe. Linton saw 
well that some sew train of thou^ had suddenly sprung up> and wondered 
what could so instantaneously have wrought this change in his manner. 
Yon ask me, Sir," said the Dnke, with a slow emphasis on every word, 

where am I to be found to-morrow? Is not Mr. Linton's knowledge of 
Panssufficie&t to suggest the answer ta that question?" There was a fierce 
boldness in the way these words were uttered Linton oonld not comprehend, 
aay]|tee than he understood what they nught mean* 

'^^nust plead ignorance;, my Lord Duke. I really discredit the eulo- 
ginm yon have pronounced upon my information." 

Then I will tell you, &," said the Duke, speaking in a low thick whisper, 
while his dark eyes glared with the fixe of intense excitement. " You will 
find me in the Sbdtb I" 

Ionian staggered back as if he had been struck, and a pallor spread 
over his features, making the very Hps bloodless. *' How do you mean, 
Sur ? Why do you daze to say this to ne f** said he, in a voice broken and 
gnttnxaL 

*' Since none should better know how to appreciate the news," was the 
cold answer. 

Linton trembled from head to foot, and, casting a wary look around on 
every side to see that th^ were akm^ he said, "These words may mean 
mnch» or they may mean nothing— at least nothkg that has concern for me. 
Now, Sir, be explicit: in what sense am I to read them?" 

The Duke looked astonished at the emotkm which all the other's self- 
command could not repress; he saw, too, that he had touched a secret spring 
of ccoadenoe, and with a calm reserve he said, Take what I have said in 
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the seme your own heart now suggests, and I yenture to afiirm it will be the ^ 
least pleasing interpretation you can put upon it !" 

" ¥ou shall give me satisfaction for this, Sir," said Linton, whose passion I 
now boiled over. " I will not endure the tyranny of insinuations from any { 
jnan. Here, before you quit the house — ^if ever you quit it — will have | 
full satisfaction for your insolence." I 

" Insolence !" cried the Duke. 

" Yes, insolence. I repeat the word, and these gentlemen shall hear a 
still stronger word addressed to you, if that will not sufBice to arouse your 
courage." 

This speech was now directed to the crowd of gamblers, who, suddenly 
awakened by the loud talking, rushed in a body into the room. 

Questions, and demands for explanation, pressed on every hand, their 
countrymen gathering round the antagonists on either side, both of whom 
maintained for some minutes a perfect silence. The Duke was ' the first to 
speak. " Gentlemen," said he, " you have heard an expression addressed 
to me which no Frenchman listens to without inflicting chastisement on the 
speaker — do not ask — I do not care in the least — ^who this person may be 
— what his rank and position in life ; I am ready to admit him to the fullest 
equality with myself. It only remains that I should satisfy myself of cer- 
tain doubts, which his own manner has originated. It may be that he cannot 
call me, or any other gentleman, to account for his words." 

Linton's face twitched with short convulsive jerks as he listen^jpand 
then, crossing the room to where the Duke stood, he struck him with bis 
glove across the face, while, with a very shout of passion, he uttered the 
one word—" Coward !" The scene became now one of the wildest confu- 
sion. The partisanship of country surrounded either with a group, who in 
loud tones expressed their opinions, and asked for explanations of what had 
occurred. That some gross insult had been put upon Linton was the pre- 
vailing impression; but how originating, or of what nature, none knew, nor 
did the principals seem disposed to afford the information. 

"I tell you, Erobisher," said Linton, angrily, "it is a matter does iLot 
admit of explanation." 

"Parbleu, Sir ! you have placed it out of the reach of such," said an old 
French officer, "and I trust you will feel the consequences." 

The chaos of tongues, loud in altercation and dispute, now burst forth 
again, some asserting that the cause of quarrel should be openly declared at 
once, others averring that the opprobrious epithet applied by Linton to the 
Duke effectually debarred negotiation, and left no other arbitrament than 
the pistol. In the midst of this tumult, where angry passions were already- 
enlisted, and insolent rejoinders passed from mouth to mouth, a still louder 
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uproar was now heard in the direction of the mlon, and the crash of a break- 
ing door^ and the splintering noise of the shattered wood, overtopped the 
other sounds. 

''The Commissaire de Police!" cried some one, and the words were 
electric. The hours of play were illegal— the habits of the house such as 
to implicate all in charges, more or less disgraceful — and immediately a 
general rush was made for escape — some seeking the well-known private 
issues from the apartment, others preparing for a bold attempt to force 
their passage through the armed followers of the Commissary. 

Every avenue of escape had been already occupied by the gendarmes ; 
and the discomfited gamblers were seen returning into the room crestfallen 
and ashamed, when the CSommissary, followed by a knot of others in plain 
clothes, advancing into the middle of the chamber, pronounced the legal 
form of arrest on all present. 

" I am a Peer of France," said the Duke de Marsac, haughtily. " I yield 
to no authority that does not carry the signature of my Sovereign." 

" You are free. Monsieur le Due," said the Commissary, bowing respect- 
fuUy. 

" I am an English gentleman,? said Linton, stepping forward. I demand 
by what right you presume to detain me in custody ?" 
" What is your name. Sir ?" asked the Commissary. 
" Linton !" was the brief reply. 

" Tllat's the man," whispered a voice from behind the Commissary, and, 
at the same instant, that functionary approached, and laying his hand on the 
other's shoulder, said: 

" I arrest you, Sir, on the charge of murder." 

''Murder !" repeated Linton, with a* sneer that he could not merge into^ 
a laugh. " This is a sorry jest. Sir." 

" You will find it sad earnest !" said a deep voice. 

Linton turned round, and straight in front of him stood Eoland Cashel, 
who, with bent brows and compressed lips, seemed struggling to repress the 
passion that worked within him. 

" I say, Erobisher, are you omitted in the indictment ?" cried Linton, 
with a sickly attempt to laugh ; "or has our buccaneering friend forgotten 
to stigmatise you for the folly of having known him ?" 

" He is in my custody," said a gruff English voice, in reply to some ob- 
servation of the Commissary; and a short, stout-built man made a gesture 
to another in the crowd to advance. 

" What I is this indignity to be put upon me ?" said Linton, as he saw 
the handcuffs produced, and prepared to be adjusted to his wrists. " Is the 
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accnsatkm of a pixate imd a slaiT^ to expose me to the tneaianont of 
a connoted felon f 

" I will do my duty, Sir/' said the police officer, steadily. "If I -do more, 
mj superiors <!m hou of it. Tom, put on the irons." 

"Is this your TtDgeanoe, Bir said lintcn, as he east a look of inoffifthle 
hdbe towards Oashd ; but Babnd made no reply, as he stood regarding the 
fioene mbh aanir -of saddest meaning. 

"Tou knew him better thm I-did, Charley,^ sud linixm, mieeriDgly, 
" when you bhusk-balled him ut the Tacfat CM) ; bat the world shall kaow 
Imn better yet than cither of mean-spirited somndrel that he is 

** Come away, Bir," said the officer, as he placed idmself on one aide of iiis 
prisoner, his fellow doing the same at the otler. 

" Not iaiL I see your warrant," said linton, resolutely. 

" There it is. Sir, all regular," said the man ; " stgned by the Secretary of 
8i»iie, and aitteated by tiie witness." 

" The raseslity is well got vp," said linton, trying to hmgh, " but by 
Heaven they shall pay for it \" These words were directed to where Boland 
stood, and uttered with a concentrated hate that thrilled through every beart 
sronnd. 

As Linton was led forth, the Commissary proceeded to arrest the different 
individuals present on tiie citarge of gamblkg in aecret. In the midst of the 
group was Eica, standing pale with terror, imd oi^ercome by the revelations 
he had listened to. 

"I will be responsible for this gentleman's appearance," said Cashel, ad- 
dressing the Commissary. ^' There is no need to subject him to the insult 
of an arrest." 

" He can only be Bwratedby-a bail bond in preseooe of the Jndge, Sir. 
You can accompany me to the Court, and exiter into the XQCOgnisaaoe&p if 
you will." 

* Be it so," said Casfael, bowiz^. 

Bica made a sign for Roland to approach him. He tried to speak, but bis 
voice was inarticulate from faintness, and the only audible sound was the one 
word^'MaiitaiSa.^ 

" Where P" said Caafcd, eagerly. 

Bica nodded in the direction of a CTiaQ docHr that led from the cfaasaber, 
and Cashel node a gesbire of assent inasoswer. 

With headlong speed Rohmd tiave i s ed the ccrridor, and eBAeaoi the 
ante-chamber at the end of it. One ghcnee tiiowed him that the zoodoa -was 
empty, and he passed on into the •chamber where so lately Lmton had 
spoken with Maritafia. This, too, was deserted, as was the bedrooBi which 
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opened inlxr it. Haatemng bosn pioee ta ^dae^ he. eallBd hernameraioiid;. 
biit na answer came. Teidfied hy a. hindired ksrs, for hm weE. know ito 
xash^iaipetuoQs. nature of the gu;!, Boknd entreated, m taneskofiwiildeat 
passion, " that she might come forth—that her friends were all around her,, 
and nothing^ more to fear.'' Bat no Toiee vcpilied^ aaid: wihent ths asmiuSL of 
his own died away, all was silent*. Tko window of tha dEeasing^ioom was 
open^ and as Bohmd looked finm 3: inta the street beneaitli,. ha& eye cau^t 
the fh^meni of a dress adhOTiirg the hook of t&e jabuine." It wa9. 
plain; now^ she had made her escape in this sniuier,. and that she was goos. 

Too true ! Overcome by tesicir— her mind distraeted! byfeacs of Linton 
— witfannit one to smccoiu; or protect her, had jiddad to the impalse of 
her dread, and leaped from the window* l !Shat. small rag of flntterxng 
gauze was all tha;t remained of Marifcifift. 

Bica was to hear these sad tidings as he was led away by the Commis- 
saxy, bat he listened to than like one whose mind wa» stunned by eisdamity. 
A few low murmuring^ wordff alone esci^ped him, and they indicated that he 
fdi everything^ which was happening as a judgment, upon him- for his own 
ciiDies* 

Xven in his esamiHation before the ju^^ these hali^uttered self-accuaings 
broke forth, and he seemed utterly indifeient as to what ^te awaited hiuk 
By Cashel's intervention, and the deposit of a hirge sum a^ bail for Eiea's 
future appearance, his liberation was efEected, and he was led awa^ from the 
spot unconscious of all around him^" 

Aj» Cadiel assisted the weak and tottering^ man throi^h the crowded 
passages of the court, he felt his arm gently touched by a hand, at the same 
instant that his name was uttered. He turned hastily, and saw at his side 
a wcmian, whoi youthful and still handsome, bore in her appearance the 
a^gns of deep poverty and still deeper sorrow. Her dress had once beoi 
rich, but nowj from time and neglect, was dis^Sigured and shabby; her veil, 
partly drawn across her face, was torn and ragged, and her very shoes were 
in tatters. A more sad-looking object it were difficult to conceive, and in 
the hurried glance Eoland bestowed upon her, at a moment when all his 
thoughts were intent upon other cares, he believed that she was one 
entreating charity. Hastily drawing forth his purse, he offered her some 
money, but she drew proudly up, saying, " This is insult, Sir, and I have 
not deserved it." 

Cashd started with amazement, and drawing closer, stared eagerly at 
her. 

" Great Heaven !" cried he, " is this possible P Is this 

"Hush!" cried she. "Let me not hear my name— or what was once 
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my name— spoken alond. I see now— you did not know me, nor would I 
Iiave brought myself to the shame of being recognised but for his sake. 
He is now before the tribunal, and will be sent to piison for want of 
bail." 

Gashel motioned to her not to leave the spot ; and having safely placed 
Bica in his carriage, returned to the court. 

By the guarantee of his name, and the o£Eer of any moneyed security 
which might be required, Cashel obtained permission for Lord Charles Fro- 
bisher to go free; and then hurrying outside, communicated the tidings to 
her who stood trembling with fear and anxiety. 

With tearful eyes, and in a voice broken by sobs, she was uttering her 
thanks as Lord Charles joined them. 

" This, then, was your doing ?" said he, staring coldly at her. 

*' Say, rather, it was your own, my Lord," said Cashel, sternly. 

" Oh, Charles ! thank him— thank him," cried she, hysterically. " I!riends 
have not been so plenty with us, that we can treat them thus !" 

" Lady Charles is most grateful. Sir," said Frobisher, with a cold sneer. 
" I am sure the show of feeling she evinces must repay all your generosity." 
And, with this base speech, he drew her arm within his, and moved hastily 
away. One look towards Cashel, as she turned to go, told more forcibly 
than words the agony of her broken heart. 

And this was the once gay, light-hearted girl — the wild and daring 
romp, whose buoyant spirit seemed aboye every reverse of fortune. Poor 
Jemima Meek ! she had run away from her father's home to link her lot 
with a gambler ! Some play transaction, in which his name was involved, 
compelled him to quit the service, and at last the country. Now, de- 
pending for support upon his family, now, hazarding his miserable means 
at play, he had lived a life of recklessness and privation — nothing left 
to him of his former condition, save the name that he had brought down to 
infamy ! 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
"Theendof aU.** 

What a contrast did Eoland Gashel's life now present to the purposeless 
vacuity of his late existence ! Every hour was occupied ; even to a late pe- 
riod of each night was he engaged by cares which seemed to thicken around 
him as he advanced. 

We should but weary our reader were we to follow him in the ceaseless 
round of duties which hard necessity imposed. Each morning his first visit 
was to the hospital of St. Louis, where Xeane still lay, weakly struggling 
against a malady whose fatal termination was beyond a doubt ; and although 
Roland could not wish for the prolongation of a life which the law would 
demand in expiation, he felt a craving desire that the testimony of the dying 
man should be full and explicit on every point, and that every dubious cir- 
cumstance should be explained ere the grave closed over him. 

To seek for Marita&a, to endeavour to recover this poor forlorn girl, waa 
his next care, and to this end he spared nothing. Whatever money could 
purchase, or skill and unwearied enterprise surest, were all employed in 
the search. Bica, whose nature seemed totally changed by the terrible 
shock of Linton's culpability, gave himself up implicitly to Cashel's guidance, 
and was unceasing in his efforts to discover his missing child. But with all 
the practised acuteness of the police at their command, and all the endea- 
vours which their zeal could practise, the search was fruitless, and not a trace 
of her could be detected. ' 

Through the Neapolitan Embassy, orders were transmitted to Naples to 
inquire into the case of Enrique, whose innocence the testimony of Keane 
went far to establish. The result was, as Cashel ardently hoped, his com- 
plete vindication, and a telegraphic despatch brought tidings that he was al- 
ready liberated, and on his way to Paris. While both Eoland and Bica waited 
impatiently for the arrival of one whose assistance in their search would be 
so valuable, the most perfect good understanding grew up between them, 
and Cashel began to perceive how, beneath the vices which a life of reck- 
less debauchery had created, there lay-— inactive and unused for many a day 
—kindly feelings and warm affections for which he had never given him 
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credit. As this confidence grew stronger, Bica became more frank and open 
in all his intercourse, and at last revealed to Cashel the whole story of his 
life— a strange, eventful history, whose vicissitudes were the changing for- 
tunes of a gambler's existence. For such was he — ^without a passion, a 
pursuit of any kind but play, he had passed his life in that one baneful vice. 
For it he had toiled and laboured : to indulge that passion he had engaged 
in deadly duels, and perilled his life by acts of forgery. 

His marriage with Corrigan's daughter was brought about solely to pro- 
cure the means of play ; nor was there an aiergy of his mind or an impulse 
of his nature had any other direction. Linton's skill as a gambler — ^the un- 
eeasmg resonices hs: seemed to possess — stratagems and devices he 
could deploy— created he him,, in Biea's. mind, a apceie» q£ admiraiiQiL that 
soon, degenosbed isfca a blind sabmiflsion to all hia dietatek Sudh aa ally 
as this, so deeply versed in all the weak points of hia> Mofw-meor— so 
thjQEOQghly master of evcfy impidae that moves — of evesy hope and fiear that 
swi^ the gandbkr's natmie — had. been the ehecished desLn-of his heacb for 
many a year, and now Eortnne had at last given him. anfifa. aa associate. 
Their snddea saceess seemed ta waosiit the juatiee of the hope. Every- 
thing prospered with them. smce theirnew league. I£ ke did not gain an 
ftrpiii.1 aacendaney over the danghtflc's mind ^ he hf^ afiopuned over the 
iiBther's, stiU the ambitioiia fohue he ofiieii pictuvcd before her dazzled and 
delighted her, and thus, m bng, he contrived to obtaiut a degcee pow^, 
althoi^ of differsot kindsy over botk From seckaa aaaeciate aa Xjinton 
Goncealmeut was impoBBible ; aiidBiBa.soQiLSftw himse^ completely dii the 
mercy o£ a man who had sifted eveiy motive o£ his. heairt, and weighed every 
actiion of his life, and at last became his pitiless,, tyrannical master; 

Biea's connexibn witk CoiE^aa suggested to lisim'^ inariiitm nnnd ^ 
possibility of sneoeeding to that estate for whiclk already he* had pezilkd so 
Btn)ck» Bis. plan was tot obtain from Gosrigaa &■ fall iwwwxwiin'nn. q£ his 
dbum to the. property, and then to take the necessary steps to investigate 
the long dormant title. AU their efforts to discover 1^ old man^&residfiaiGQ 
were, however, vain; ficn: aithoagh they once obtained a cine to the fiict, 
some information seemed to have apprised the othecs q£ their danger, and 
their abode was> immediately changed. • 

It was with & strange thxiil of mingled psDK and pleasure Gashel beard 
Biea spei^of his dao^iter Mary— of her he had deserted far so maziy a 
year, and yet now yearned towards with an affeetion that spnmg^&onx bis 
seL&aecasinga. The terrible dbastisement his own vices had infli/^ed on bin 
lonely and deserted lot seemed never absent &om his thou^its; and he wionld 
sit for hours silently, while the heaary tears rolled along his forzowed cfafieka^ 
and his strong heaving bosom showed his agony. 
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Hhe frnitleaniess of tliieir iseandi after ]ffiarft«Ba in Paras, and the deaili of 
Tom Keane in tbe hoiq>il»il, removed i^e x^iHj obstaoies to their dqtariane 
from that city ; and fiiea «&d Casftiel, urin mow felt their iortanes boimd up 
together, prepared to tabe their leave of Paris. The trial of Idstcm vms to 
take place in LiRRsiek, and thither Roisiid ms EnmanDned by the law offi- 
cers of the QroviL His sad daty aoeomplished, ^ "was to aocampany Bica 
to Coltunhn, "wliit^er seme eli^t hffj^ of reeoyeiiDg Ifantalia indaced him 
to proceed. As for Cashel, onoe m the old hsnxtts of childhood, he had re- 
solved neyer to "^put i^iem more. 

Eoland's arrangements for departure were soonmd^ and he Tepaared to 
the Embassy, wbm he had been invited to bnsaikfast on the kst monaug of 
his stay. There was -a eertam bustle imd movement m the eomrt-ysrd which 
attracted Ins attention ; aadhesawtwotravellii^-ie&rriages, with an attendaat 
''•fourgon,'' surroimded by servants, and loaded with all the preparatiaDs for 
a long journey. 

" You have come in time, Mr. Cashel," said the A2DfbBssBdar, 'as he shook 
hands with hnn, to sec ma new Minister at ELor^ee, who is nxhr on his 
way thither ; and what wil have more imterest in your ^es, a very pretty 
girl, who has become the great Hterary dhsradwr of oar didies hare. I 
regret much that she is about to leave us.'^ 

Oashd bowed poHtdy, but wil^ 1^ eoM indiifomoe «of one &irwkm the 
ti£i^ had no peeofiar interest, and aeeompauied the Ambassadhar into a 
salm, crowded with company. 

"I have a young countryman to present to yoa, my Lord,** said his Ex- 
cellency, leading Cashd forward, who I i^ust wiH wear a kss sombro face 
in the sunny south than he has done in our northern latitudes. Mr. fiohmd 
Cashd— Lord Kilgoff.* 

A sudden «tart of isuipnse was inade by bol^ and Boland stood mute and 
thunderstruck as Lord Eilgoff advanced towards Mm wi!& leztended band, 
and said: 

" Yes, Mr. OasM, your old friend in better health vad spii&s "^an when 
las(t you saw lum; and better able to tfaai^ you for much hospxtaHty, and 
apologise for mudi iaguBticei" 

''Let me have -nrfehare in boiti acknowledgments,*' said Lady loilgoff, 
rising, and taking €^he3^ hand with mueh cordiality, 

Eoland tried to nmtter a few wcnrds, but he couM not sacoeed; aud his 
eyes ranged about tftiamber 1^ they f eUl upon one who, pale and motion- 
less, regarded him witii a look of most expressive sadness. 
Miss Leicester, too, here?* said he, at last. 

''Yes, Mr. Oadiel,^ said Lady Ki^off; "ehanoe is »bout to -do for us, 
what all our skill would have failed in. Here are two worthy peojfle ivlio 
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will not hear you name mentioned, and who now must consettfc, not alone to 
heai; but see yon in person. I am quite convinced yon new did or could 
have injured them. Stand forward, Mr. Gorrigan, and make your charge." 

" I will save that gentleman the pain of accusing me," said Roland, with 
deep emotion. I have injured him deeply, but yet unwittingly. I have 
long desired this meeting, to place in his hands a document I have never 
ceased to carry about me— the title to a property of which I was not the 
rightful owner, and which is his — ^and his only." 

" I will not, I cannot accept of it, Sir," said Corrigan, proudly. " I will 
never see that cottage more." 

" I do not speak of ' the Cottage,' " said Cashel, " but of the whole estate 
of Tubbermore, the ancient possession of your house — still yours. There is 
the proof." And, as he spoke, he drew forth the pardon, and handed it to 
Corrigan. 

The old man trembled in every limb as he perused the paper, which he 
now read over for the third time. 

''A royal pardon to Miles Corrigan, my grandfather?" exchumed he, 
gasping for breath ; " and how came you by this. Sir ?" 

The story is soon told," said Cashel, relating in a few words the sm- 
gular steps of the discovery. 

" And you have travelled throughout Europe for upwards of three years 
to disencumber yourself of 16,000/. a year?" said the Ambassador, smiling 
good-naturedly. 

I have done so to disencumber myself of the weight of an injustice." 
" And this is the youth you would accuse of deception ?" said Lady Edl- 
goff, haughtily. 

''Forgive me, lady; forgive one who has suffered too heavily from the 
world not to fall into the error of thinking once unjustly of a benefactor." 

I have no title to the name. Sir," said Cashel. " Nay, more. I am 
your debtor for wealth which I squandered, believing it my own." 

I knew him better than any of you," cried old Doctor Tiemay, rushing 
forward and grasping Cashel by both hands. " My own generous, high- 
hearted boy. Come here, Mary ; tell him candidly that you, too, were always 
of my opinion. This is no time for coyness. Let us have a little honesty 
after all this deception." He drew Cashel to one side, and, in a deep whisper, 
said, What of that Spanish girl? — ^Are you married or not ?" 

Eoland smiled at the eagerness of the old man's manner, and, in half-sad- 
ness, said, " Poor Maritafia is now a fugitive— we know not where." 

A sudden commotion at the door, and a tumult of voices, interrupted the 
scene, and Bica rushed in, crying in ecstasy, She is found— my child is 
found!" 
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The travellers of the diligence passing through the w9od of. Versailles had 
discovered the form of a sleeping girl at the foot of a tree, and carried her 
back with them to Paris. Enriqae himself, being among them, recognised 
her at once, and soon succeeded in finding out Sica, into whose arms he 
restored her. 

While Biea hurriedly poured forth this explanation, old Corrigan stood 
tremulous with agitation, and at last, advancing towards him, said, " Lei- 
cester, I am no longer afraid to meet you. Portune has, at last, favoured 
me. I am rich now, and can make you rich also." 

Bica started back : a sudden sickness came over him, and he fell power- 
less at the old man's feet. 

What a scene of heartfelt emotion followed, as Mary recognised her long- 
lost father; and the careworn, sorrow-struck man saw the warm affections 
of those whom, in a lifelong, he had injured. 

The end of all this will be," said Lady Kilgoff, laughing through tears, 
" that I shall have to proceed on my journey alone. I foresee that we shall 
not share in all the general joy of these discoveries." 

" I have a sister, too," exclaimed Mary, with enthusiasm, " whom I am 
burning with impatience to see. Where is she ? when are we to meet ?" 

" She is below— she is in my carriage at the door," said Bica. 

The Ambassador heard the words and left the room, returning in a mo- 
ment with MaritaSa on his arm. Wearied and exhausted as she was, there 
was that in her native grace and beauty that caused a thrill of admiration as 
she entered. 

" Here is your sister, Maritaila," said Bica, leading her to where Mary 
stood, gazing with wistful eyes at the Spanish beauty. Maritaila looked 
steadily at the fair loveliness before her, where timidity and gentleness 
seemed impressed; and then, as if yielding to some sudden impulse, she 
sprang forward, and, cksping her hand, covered it with, kisses, exclaiming 
with rapture— 

" Non ! non la sua hermana, ma la sua escUva Not her sister, but her 
slave." 

Among the group who with admiring eyes gazed upon this little scene, 
there stood a dark, sombre-looking man, whose mean attire and travel-worn 
look could not conceal a certain dignity of air and manner. Cashel's quick 
glance soon discovered him, and in a moment they were locked in a fast 
embrace. " My old, true-hearted comrade !" cried Eoland. 

" Yes, Sellora !" said Maritafia, as if answering the look of astonishment 
of Mary ; and for all that he seems now, he is a well-bom caballero, and 
noble to boot." 

" Everything looks worse and worse for my prospects of companionship," 

VOL. U. X 
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OtdeistioaiP' 

" Weaieboondfolielaiid, £nr lady; the IMle senniiit of mj Ife is a 

ddbt X owe Biy oomitij/' 

Selior Bica and your loyelj daughter, will you be our oomponkmaF* 
Oar xoad lies weatwasd, lady. The New^WoiUiiiiiafc kick vfaifia^ 

the Old one." 

''Mr. Caahel, am I to gaess whither your steps will lead yoaP' 
"It woxdd saye me the pain of deciding if yon did,'' said Boland, sadly. 
''Yon oome with xm, Eoland,** said Mr. Ckuxigazi; ''yoa odob Uid me 
that you felt Tabber-beg a home. Let us see if time has not erased the 

« And MantaSa, tooP' cried Maiy. 

" An<1 Enrique !" said 'M'«^wfi\fla, 
Then I must be of the patty/' said Dr. Tieniay. "Iwas never intended 
by nature for an embassy physidan, but as a nOage doctor I still fed ihat 
I shall hold up my head with d%nity«" | 

Bica» who meanwhile was in eaaest cottveisation with Cashel, now ad- 
vanced into the middle of the groups and said,-— ''Mr. Gashd once con- 
tracted a solemn pledge to me, from which I fed no jnclination to idease 
him. I ask Mm befon» this assemblage if it be true he piCBttised to many 
my daug^P" 

JEUdandgrew deadly pale, bat in a fmnt voioe riqplied, '' It is tr^ 

"Are you willing to keep your pledge?" said Bica, firmly. 

CSaahel made no answer but a slijgpht motion of Ihe head. 

"Then she is yoius,*' saii Bica, phicmg Mazj Locestei^s hand in h^ 
While MaritaSa, in a transport of f eehng, fell into her fathet's anna, and 
sobbed aloud. 

"Then we are all bound once for Ireland," cned Mr. Gosigan; "andl 
trust never to leave it more." 

"IwiU not promise," said Gashd, as he drew Mary doser to him. ^The 
memories I bear of the land are not all painless." 

"But you -have seen nothing of Ireland that was Idahl" exelauned 
Tieniay', boldly. " Ion sawamongid sodetj made up of Ei^ish adveor 
tniera, who, barren of hope at home, came to daide with iheijf faahiqpable 
vices the coidid homeliness our humbler land. You saw the poos pa> 
geantry of a m ock courts and the frivolous pretension of a tinad nukk. 
You saw the enqptiness of pretended statesmanship, and the assnmed supe- 
riority of a dass whose ignorance was only, veiled by their insdencc B«t 
of hearty, generous, hospitable Ireland—K)f the land of warm impulsea and 
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kindlj fliiBcti(A»— you ssw nothing. Biat is a country yet ta be exploied 
by you ; nor are its mysteries the less lakdj to be nsravelled, tbst » 
Irish wife wiB be your guide to them. And now to breakfast, for I am 
famishing.** 

Where the characters of a tale beara share in influeoemg its catastrophe, 
the reader seems to have^a prescriptrre right t9 lem something of tiiexr 
ultimate destiny, even though the parts th^ played were merely subotdiiiate;. 
Many of ours here cannot lay claim to such an interest, and were seen but 
like the phantoms which a magic lantern throws upon the wall— moving and 
grouping for a moment, and then lost for ever. 

It is from no want of respect to pur reader, if we teie not the current of 
such lives ; it is simply from the fact, that when they ceased to act, they 
ceased, as it were, to exist. Are we not, all of us in the world, acted upon 
and influenced by events and people— purely passers-by, known to-day, seen 
perhaps for a week, or known for a month, and yet never after met with in 
all life's journey ? As on a voyage many a casual air of wind, many a way- 
ward breeze helps us onward, and yet none inquire whence it cometh or 
whither it goeth," — so is it in the real world; and why not in the world of 
fiction, which ought to be its counterpart P 

Of those in whom our interest centred, the reader knows all that we know 
ourselves. Would he, or rather she, care to learn that the elder Miss Xen- 
nyfeck never married, but became a companion to Lady Janet, who, on the 
death of Sir Andrew, caused by his swallowing a liniment, and taking into 
his stomach what meant for his skin, went abroad, and is still a well- 
known character in the watering-places of Germany, where she and her friend 
are the terror of all who tremble at evil-speaking and slandering? 

Olivia married the Reverend Knox Softly, and seems as meek as a cu- 
rate's wife ought to be, nor bears a trace of those days when she smiled on 
comets or mingled sighs with captains of hussars. If some of our cha- 
racters have fared ill in this adventurous history, others have been more 
fortunate. The Dean is made a Colonial Bishop, and the distinguished 
Mr. Howie's picture occupies a place in the last Exhibition ! 

Meek is still a placeman : bland, gentle, and conciliating as ever, he made 
at the close of the session a most affecting speech upon the sorrows of Ire- 
land, and drew dears from the ventilator at his picture of her destitution ! 

Mrs. Xennyfeck and ''Aunt Fanny" keep house together in the ancient 
city of Galway. Attracted to each other by a thousand antipathies, more 
cohesive than any friendship, they fight and quarrel unceasingly, and are 
never known to agree, save when the enthusiasm of their malevolence has 
discovered a common victim in the circle of their ^'fiiends." 
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Here ends our history; nor need we linger longer with thote wbose hap- 
piness, so fiftr as worldly prosperity can make it, is at last secured. • 

!Ehere is but one destiny or which we have to speak. Liuton waa^ Aever 
brought to trial ; the day after his landing in England Jie was foond dead in 
the cell of his prison-^o trace of violence, nor any evidence of poison to 
account for the cirouautaiHe ;* and whether through some agency of his own^ 
or by the workings of a brpkon heart, the fact remains % mystery. 




THE END. 
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